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INSTITUTIONS FOR SEAMEN. 
| HA'T, dust, and * a villanous compound 
ol 


(not) sweet smells,” are the proin- 
inent characteristics of a city like New- 


York in the dog-days. Physical nausea 


has produced heart-sickness, despondeney, 
and misanthropy: you begin to think that 
man is a social being, only because society 
offers better opportunities than solitude 
for the gratification of his supreme self- 
ishness. A morning stroll on the Battery 
invigorates you a little, and as you ap- 
proach Whitehall, you see the Staten 
Island ferry-boat just entering her slip. 
Pay your fare, only sixpence, and step on 
board. <A sail of half an hour over the 
waters of our beautiful bay will give you 
pure air enough to quell your nausea; a 
view of a portion of the fleet of our mod- 
ern Tyre will convince you that the city 
prospers, notwithstanding dirty streets, 


high taxes, and a bribe-loving common- 
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council; and at the end of your voyage 
you will meet with evidence that man is 
prey, but that 


men and women who 


not altogether a beast of 
there are 


love their race, and Jabor to do them good. 


Christian 


The quarantine ground, where the boat 
makes her first landing, is on the north- 
eastern point of Staten Island, five and a 
half miles from the Battery ; having a front 
of about fourteen hundred feet on the bay, 
and a depth of about twelve hundred. 
A high brick wall includes hospitals for 
the sick, and dwellings and offices for the 
resident physician, and other persons em- 
The gate-keeper 


the 


ployed on the premises. 
is occupied in an examination of 
pockets, &c., of two females, who seek 
admission to visit some friends in the hos- 
pitals; he must ascertain if they have 
secreted about their persons ardent spirits 
The 
praved appetites of many of the patients, 
mistaken kindness of their friends, 


or other contraband articles. de- 
and the 
make such a search absolutely necessary ; 
and the gate-keeper does his duty with as 
us possible. 


for modesty 


These daughters of Eve seem to have no 


much regard 
such forbidden fruit, wherewith to tempt 
the children of Adam; so they are per- 
mitted to pass on, and the janitor turns to 
You ask if 


admitted; he answers, Not unless you have 


ittend to you, you ean be 


some business to attend to ;—you reply, 
that you wish to make some inquiries about 
the institution, its regulations, &e. ; and he 
the office of the 
at a little distance. This gen- 


refers you to resident 
physician, 
tleman, or one of his assistants, gives you 
a courteous reception, and politely answers 
your questions. You learn that the largest 


hospital, that nearest the water, Is occu- 


pied by fever patients. It is of brick, 
hundred and thirty- 
feet 


is for the 


three stories high, one 


six feet long by twenty-eight wide. 


The 


valescent. It 


next, on rising ground, con- 


is built of the same 
terial, fitty feet 


with two wings, SIxty-sIx by twenty-six 


na- 


three stories high, long, 


feet each. Still higher up is the small- 
pox hospital, whieh generally has the 
largest number of patients. It has but 
two stories, and is eighty feet long and 


like the others, it 
and has open galleries on the 


twenty-eight feet wide 
is of brick, 
outside in front and rear. ‘The object of 
the establishment is to prevent the admis- 


sion of contagious diseases into the city— 


a purpose which it undoubtedly answers, 
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Its 
risk in the 


as far as can reasonably be expected. 
officers, however, incur much 
discharge of their duties, and not unfre- 
It is but 


a few years since a much-esteemed friend 


quently fall victims to disease. 


of the writer, just after his appointment 
as assistant physician, was carried off by 
He 


ordinary talent and skill in his profession ; 


-hip-fever. was a man of more than 
cheerful, noble-hearted, and of undoubted 


piety. His career was brief—but those 
who knew him well will not soon forget 
him, or cease to mourn his premature death. 

As we leave the quarantine ground, our 


attention is attracted 


to a vessel just ar- 
rived, which we are told has more than 


The 


health officer is just boarding her to ascer- 


eight hundred emigrants on board. 


tain the state of her passengers. Soon they 
will be citizens of the land of freedom— 
the most of them dwellers in the far West, 
May their bright hopes not be disappointed. 

As the the 
island, which we propose to visit, are in- 


other establishments on 
tended especially for the benefit of seamen, 
our thoughts are naturally oceupied with 
their condition, and the provision made for 
their welfare. ‘They are proverbially a 
generous, careless, cre dulous race >; spend- 


ing their money liberally, apt to yield to 


te mptation, and henee become an ¢ asy 
prey to the numerous “ land-sharks” who 
prowl about our maritime cities. The 


sailor-landlord, or his runners, repair to the 


dock to meet him on his arrival—salute 
him by a familiar pat on the shoulder, or 
friendly shake of the hand, and persuade 
him to put up at their house. His baggage 
is removed from the ship, his wages re- 
ceived and deposited with the landlord, as 


He drinks 


at his landlord’s bar till his senses are con- 


he supposes for safe keeping. 
fused ; and when he begins to recover, is 
told that he 
board, lodging, liquor, &c., equal to, if not 
He is 


has run.up an account for 
exceeding, the sum he deposited. 
enticed into places of gambling and pros- 
titution, and robbed of what he may have 
in his possession. He is then reshipped, 
the landlord receives his advance wages 
to settle the balance of his account, and at 
the close of another voyage he returns to 
unde rgo the same vile Impositions. 

The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
sought to remedy these evils by temper- 
ance societies, libraries, reading-rooms, 
schools, and by appeals to landlords ; but 


their efforts were nearly fruitless. In 1837, 
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[SAILORS HOME] 


SAILORS’ HOME, ¢ 


therefore, they rented a building, and open- 
the 
would be honestly dealt with, guarded from 


ed a boarding-house, where sailor 
influences, and induced to seek men- 
The 
experiment was successful, and they re- 
their 


evil 
tal, moral, and religious privileges. 
building where 


solved to erect a 


object could be more effectually accom- 
plished. ‘They applied to the Legislature 
of the State for assistance, and obtained a 
loan of ten thousand dollars for five years, 
On the 14th of October, 


1841, just twenty-two years from the day 


without interest. 


on which the corner-stone of the Mariners’ 
Church in Roosevelt-street was laid, ap- 
propriate exercises were held on the ocea- 
sion of the commencement of their new 
building in Cherry-street ; and in 1842 it 
was completed at an expense of forty-two 
thousand dollars. It is of brick, with a 
granite basement, six stories high, fifty 
feet front and one hundred and sixty feet 
deep. It contains one hundred and thirty 
sleeping-rooms, a dining-room one hundred 
by twenty-five feet, a reading-room, a 
library, and a museum of natural curiosi- 
ties and specimens of art collected from 
different parts of the world, and presented 
hundred 
about four 


by sailors; about five boarders 


can be accommodated at once ; 
thousand annually find a home there. Fam- 
ily devotion is kept up by the superin- 





HERRY-STREET. 
tendent, and a temperance society is or- 
The benefits 


of such an institution are evident; and it 


ganized among the boarders. 


is no small credit te New-York, that, as 
she erected the first chapel for the exclu- 
sive use of mariners and their families, so 
also she founded the first home for seamen. 

Such is the provision made for the wel- 
fare of the health 
vigor; but hardship, exposure, and dissi- 


sailor while in and 
pation make sad havoe with his constitu- 
tion, and he needs a place to recruit his 
strenoth and health. 
This is afforded in the building which we 
mile 


recover his wasted 


have now reached. It is about a 
below the quarantine grounds, and occu- 
pies an elevated position about one hun- 
A sailor with 

He tells us 


dred feet above the water. 

but one leg wuards the gate, 
we may enter, and, having crossed the 
beautiful lawn to the center door, we find 
The 


superintendent and principal physician are 


on the left side of the hall the office. 


absent, but an intelligent and polite assist- 
ant receives us, and seems to take pleas- 
ure in answering our inquiries. The his- 
tory of the institution called the “ Seamen’s 
Retreat” is as follows :— 

In 1754, while the state was yet a col- 
ony, the city authorities imposed a tax 
upon sailors and passengers arriving at 
this port, for the support of a hospital for 
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THE 


In 1784 this tax 


state 


quarantine purpost Ss. 
the 


The amount realized being more than suf- 


wus continued by Legislature. 


ficient for the purpose specified, a surplus 
began to accrue, out of which considerable 
Ref- 
was 


louse of 
There 


also a manifest injustice done to the sailor, 


suins were granted to the 


uge and city dispensaries. 
inasmuch as the Quarantine Hospital was 


closed from November to May; and al- 


though he had paid a hospital tax of $1 
was, if sick during the inter- 
the 


\ meeting of 


a vovavge, he 


vening months, liable to be sent to 
Alms-ILouse as a 
ship-masters and mariners was therefore 
tie ld Ith 


to pe tition 


paupe r. 


1830, and 
the Le 


tux colle ete d 


& committee appointed 
the 


vislature to cause 
. , 
from seamen and passengers 


to be paid into separate funds, and applied 


to the support of separate hospitals. Such 
a law was aeecordinely passed in 1831, 
¥ 
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since which time the passengers have con- 
tinued to pay their tax into the old mari- 
ner’s fund for the support of the Quaran- 
tine Hospital, but the sailor pays his to 
the Seamen’s Fund and Retreat. 


In 1836 the trustees erected their build- 


ing. Its location is beautiful, eommand- 
Ing a most extensive prospect. It is a 


noble edifice, constructed of rough granite, 
three stories high, and surrounded by pi- 
azzas; a library and cabinet occupy a 
room opposite the office; the wards are 
neat, and airy, and supplied with baths. 
\ neat chapel is provided, where divine 
service is conducted by the chaplain, who 
is a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, and a member of the New-Jersey 
Conference. A temperance society was 


commenced nearly two years since, of 


which the superintendent, Captain James 


Hfart, is president, and the chaplain see- 





rHE SEAMEN’S RETREAT, 
retary It now numbers about twelve chaplain { large frame building in the 
hundred members bre m S31 to 1845, rear, used as the ITospital betore the eree- 
sixteen thousand seven hundred il tion of the prest nt ecommodious edifice, is 
sixty-four patients were treat d in the now set apart for lunaties. 
Hospital ; the average time of their stay On the grounds of this institution, a little 
was twenty-eight or twenty-nine days. to the south-west, is a fine brick building, 
At present the number of inmates is unu- owing its origin to the efforts of the Mari- 
sually small, not more than one hundred ners’ Family Industrial Society, and con- 


and thirty. On the grounds are residences 


fur the physician, supe intendent, and 


ducted by them in connection with the 


s of the Retreat. It is designed to 


trustes 
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ni in iat Fei Pema ca ih 


SAILORS’ SNL 


be a refuge for the “ destitute sick or in- 
firm mothers, wives, sisters, daughters, or 
amen.” 

the 2d of 


contains twenty-five 


widows of s¢ It was opened for 
May last, and now 


Among 


Inmates on 
pensioners. 
these we find one who is eighty-four years 


ot age, sitting 1 her neat room, s¢ wing 
She shows 
feet 


has embroidered the 


pateh-work without glasses. 


us a piece of canvas about four 


square on which she 
whole of the Declaration of Independence, 


with the names of its signers. At the top 
are the stripes and stars, and several 
other devices, all executed with a neat- 


ness and good taste whieh would do eredit 


to any young lady. She copied from 
the lid and bottom of a snuff-box, on which 
it is printed in letters so small that many 
younger eyes would be pained to read 
The they 
oration on the 4th of July from the medical 


matron tells us that had an 


= woe 
ee 
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gentleman who accompanies us, and that 
the Declaration of Independence was read 
by the chaplain of the Retreat, who con- 
ducts public worship in this institution also. 

No this Sea- 


men’s Retreat exists in the United States. 


other establishment like 
Inde ed, we know of none in the world w hich 
makes such provision for the sick mariner in 
the merchant service. There is, however, a 
Naval Hospital at the Wallabout, intended 
for the sick of the United States Navy. 
We have seen what provisions are made 
for the 
when laboring under disease, as, also, for 


benefit of the sailor in port, and 


his destitute female relatives in sickness 
and infirmity. Let us turn our attention 


now to his case when old age or other 
causes render him incapable of pursuing 
About three miles 
from the Quarantine, on the north side of 


Staten Island, Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 


his ealling any longer. 


is the $ 
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It is in the midst of the loveliest rural 
scenery New- 


York, surrounded with elegant villas, pret- 


in the neighborhood of 
ty cottages, and well-cultivated farms, and 
commanding a magnificent view, with the 
the the 


institutions we have described, this owes 


city in distance. Unlike other 


its origin to the liberality of an individual. 


Captain Randall, a prominent ship-master | 


in the city of New-York, dying in 1801, 
bequeathed a piece of land in the upper 
part of the city for the foundation of a 
retreat for worn-out seamen. He appoint- 


ed as trustees of his legacy the Chancel- 


lor of the State of New-York, the Mayor } 


and Recorder of the city of New-York, | 
the President and Vice-President of the 
Marine Society, the President of the 


Chamber of Commerce, and the senior 
ministers of the Episcopal and Presbyte- 
rian Churches. 


Little did he dream that this small prop- 


erty could ever produce such magnifies nt 
results. In 1806 the annual income from 
the estate was but little more than $4,000 ; 


The 


grounds belonging to this institution com- 


it is now, we believe, about $60,000. 


prise about one hundred and sixty acres, 


which are inclosed by a handsome iron 
fence that cost, a few years since, $35,000. 
The corner-stone of the building was laid 
in 1831, and it was open d for the rece p- 
tion of inmates on the Ist of August, 
1833. 

The center edifice is sixty-five by one 
hundred feet, with two wings fiftv-one by 
one hundred feet, connected with the cen- 
ter by corridors. The material is brick, 
faced with white marble, 


A chaplain ofliciates regularly 


with a marble 
portico. 
| 


room set apart for the purpose, and 


in a 

every provision 1s made for the comfort 
of the inmates. ‘They find it indeed a 
“Snug Harbor,” after the toils and tem- 


pests of life. 
The re are 


and 


two handsome houses for the 


governor physician, and extensive 


have recently been made, com- 


additions 


prising a hospital for the sick and a refuge 


for the children of sailors, already con- 
taining more than ene hundred little ones. 
In the center of the front court is a simple 
the founder, whose 


marble monument to 


remains rest beneath. 


Such are some of the institutions de- 
signed principally for the temporal benefit 


There 


to supply his spiritual wants ; 


of the seamen. are others intended 


but we can- 
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not refer to them in this article. Enough, 


however, has been seen to convince us 
that New-York is not negligent of the 
welfare of those who contribute so greatly 
to her shall return 
from our trip in improved Spirits, and bet- 


the “rest 


prosperity ; and we 


ter humor with ourselves and 


of mankind.” 
—-—_ + < 
MY RUSSET GOWN. 

My russet gown is dear to me, 
Though years have pass’d away 
Since my young heart beat joyously 

Beneath its folds of vray. 

No jewels hung around my neck, 
Or glitter’d in my hair; 
With lightsome step I tript a 

My spirit knew no care: ° 
The roses near my windows crept, 
And shed their sweets are 
Hard was the bed on which I slept, 
But yet my sleep was sound. 


My russet gown I laid 
For one of rich brocade ; 

I thought, in my simplicity, 
Its charm could never fade. 

I left the cot where I had pass’d 
My happy childhood years, 

I lett my age d father sad, 
My mother was in tears ; 


] 


ions, 


und, 


aside 


I left them for a wealthy home 
To be a rich man’s bride, 

And thought that splendor would atone 
For loss of all beside. 


My russet gown, when next I gazed 
Upon its somber hue, 

Brought such a lesson to my heart, 
Ah, sad as it was true. 

Its simple neatness seem’d to mock 
My silks and jewels gay, 

And bore my 
Dear friends so far 

I felt how fleeting were the joys 
That wealth alone can buy, 

And for that humble cottage 
My bosom heaved a sigh. 


My russet gown I still have kept, 
lo check my growing pride ; 

A true though silent monitor, 
My folly to deride. 

And when I meet with faithless friends, 
Among the giddy throng, 

Whom vice and pleasure, in their train, 
Drag heedle ssly along, 

I feel how gladly I wouid give 
My coach and bed of down, 

Once more in sweet content to live, 
And wear my russet 


wandering thoughts to those 


iway,. 


home 


vown, 

edn 
BeNEVOLENCE.—There cannot be a more 
glorious object in creation than a human 
being, replete with benevolence, meditating 
in what manner he might render himself 
most acceptable to his Creator, by doing 


most good to his creatures. 
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BOSWELL, 


LIFE AND 


i ged says Boswell in his Life of 
Johnson, for the year 1763, “ this 
was to me a memorable year, for in it I 
had the happiness to obtain the aequaint- 
ance of that extraordinary man whose 
memoirs I am now writing ; an acquaint- 
ance that I shall ever esteem as one of the 
most fortunate circumstances in my life.” 
If the most liberal gratification of consum- 
mate vanity, and the attainment of a fool’s 
immortality, are objects to be desired, then, 
beyond a doubt, Boswell 


that acquaintance a fortunate circumstance. 


might account 
The records of human folly have presented 
but few such marked cases of systematic 
adulation, and of that species of sycophancy 
which has been not inaptly termed toady- 
ism, as was exhibited by Boswell toward 
Johnson while he lived, and which has 
been perpetuated in his biography of him ; 
immortalizes the 


a work which at once 


life-scenes of its subject and the follies of 


its author. 

James Boswell was the eldest son of a 
Scotch judge of the sessions and Whig 
Laird, Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck. 
He was edueated at Glasgow, and after- 
ward pursued his studies at Edinburgh. 
Though strongly inclined to the military 


profession, at the earnest solicitation of 


his father he devoted himself to the law. 
When scarcely more than twenty years 
old he visited London, inflamed with the 
most romantic desire to see the wits of the 
metropolis, and not less solicitous that they 


should see him. At a still earlier period 
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OF JOHNSON. 


he had heard of the great reputation of 
Johnson, which he declares “ had grown 
up in his faney into a kind of mysterious 
veneration.” Boswell was largely en- 
dowed with the faculty of admiration, and 
a strong susceptibility to the impression 
of a sense of objective personal greatness, 
by virtue of which he was a genuine hero- 
worshiper—a character that becomes in- 
tensified by its own exercise. Never was 
this form of devotion more sincere than in 


this case, and seldom has it been so 
abundantly rewarded. 
This young and enthusiastic North 


Briton ranged the metropolis at his first 
visit with great ardor, and was not a little 
flattered by the attentions he received. 
He became acquainted with Derrick, the 
poet, who promised to introduce him to 
Johnson, but failed to fulfill his promise. 
He dined with Davies, the bookseller, hav- 
ing Dodsley and Goldsmith for associate 
guests; to whom, after too free a use of 
wine, he boasted that he had heard Foote 
in conversation, and seen Garrick on the 
A short 
was encored by the 


stage, and Hogarth in his studio. 
afterward he 
Drury-Lane Theater, after 


time 
galleries of 
having contributed to the entertainment 
of the evening by a well-executed imi- 
tation of the lowing of a cow. But the 
great object of his admiration was still 
inaccessible to him. He had, however, 
seen many who had seen him and spoke 
familiarly of him, of whom he inquired 


earnestly and minutely concerning him; but 
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after three 


last, 
delirious joy and wonder, compelled to 


he was at 


return to the northern capital without 
having seen the object of his highest and 
most profound veneration—the great Sam- 
uel Johnson. 

Thomas Davies, the man who now ex- 
tended a patronizing hand to Boswell, and 
subsequently acted so conspicuous a part 
ambition by 


with 


in gratifying his highest 


bringing him to an acquaintance 


Johnson, was a person very generally 


OMAS DAVIES, 


’ . . , 
known among the literary eircles of his 


times, as he as at 


his lite an actor, a bookselle r, and al 


iuthor. He was edueated at Edinburgh, 


and at first took to the stage, in which 
he was associated with his wife, whose 
historical: but his 


beauty has hecome 


suecess was not flattering. In his man- 
ners he was stiff and pompous, and in 
his enunciation swelling and inaudible 
Having been satirized by Churchill in 
his * Roseiad.”’ who comp! 

} 


imented his 
veauty at the expense of the dra- 
I self, 


with 


powers of oth him and her 


‘atured his nuneration 


comparison, he quit 


ty of 


ind set u books« Ie r in 


p is 
was still very 


street, but ambl- 


recognized as a man of let- 
as accustomed to 
in his shop, or in 
rlor, at his tea-table. 
wile, the wits ind 
the metropolis; and 

g himself a Seotehman, his house 
the 


son of the “ 


became resort of many an ambi- 


tlous who 


north eountry.” 


to seek fame and bread in 


Llere 


had come 


London. Johnson was ac- 


months of 


different pe riods of 
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customed to while away his evenings, 
chatting at ease with Davies and his wife, 
as, like 
the 


or awaiting such casual society 


himself, might there seek to aviod 
tedium of idleness. 

As would be presumed, the unsuccessful 
player was quite as unsuccessful as a 
bookseller, and a few years later a com- 
plete bankruptey ended this chapter of the 
varied history of the adventurous Scot ; 
but 
Johnson and Garrick, he was not permitted 
to fall. 


strange enough, was successful in achiev- 


he had strong friends, and, between 


He afterward turned author, and, 
ing by his pen the reputation that he had 


the 
competence that he failed to obtain from 


sought in vain from the stage, and 


trade. His Life of Garrick was his most 


successful work, and so well was _ it 
executed, that the public have reeeived it 
as a satisfactory account of the character 
and career of the great English Roseius 
In his account of Mrs. Davies, we find an 
instance of that short-sighted simplicity 
which distinguishes Boswell’s disquisitions. 
Ile was a warm defender of the stage, and 
the 


and would occasionally almost quarrel with 


especially of reputation of players, 
his own infallible Johnson for his habitual 
depreci ition of the Ww hole histy ionic prote 5- 
his heroine 
the 


sion ; his remarks on 


vet In 


he says, that “/howgh she was on 


stage for time, yet she maintained 


some 
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LIFE AND TIME 


throughout an unsullied reputation for 
purity of life and manners.” 

In 1763 Boswell is again in London, 
still secenting his prey with even increased 
avidity; and this time his efforts are to 
reach their consummation. He is again at 
Davies’s table; for Davies has informed 
him “that Johnson was very much his 
friend, and came frequently to his house.” 
Here Boswell had often awaited his 
prey, but hitherto without the 


success. ‘The long expected, longed for, 


coveted 


and at times almost despaired of, time had 
at last arrived. ‘“ At last,’? we use Bos- 


well’s own words, fur no others can do 


justice to the subject — 

“ At last, on Monday, the sixteenth of May, 
when I was sitting in Mr. Davies's back parlor, 
after drank tea and Mrs. 
Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came unto the 


having with him 





BOSWELL’S FIRST 


himself with his friend’s folly, at once 
Scotland.” 


ment of the moment, and anxious at any 


added “from In the excite- 
price to propitiate the awful majesty in 
he standing, Bos- 
well replied, “I do indeed come from 
Scotland, but I cannot help it.” 
answered, with terrible coolness, alluding, 
perhaps, to the 
refugees that the recent troubles in the 
Highlands had England, 
“That, sir, I find is what a great many of | 
“ This 
continues Boswell, “ stunned me 


“" 


whose presence was 


Johnson 
multitude of political 
into 


drivea 


your countrymen cannot help.” 
stroke,” 
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shop, and Mr. Davies having perceived him 
through the glass-door in the room in which we 
were sitting, advancing toward us, he announced 
his awful approach to me, somewhat in the 
manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when 
he addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his 
father’s ghost :— 
* Look, my lord! 
“T found that I had a very perfect idea of 
Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of him 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, soon after he 
had published his Dictionary, in the attitude 
of sitting in his easy chair in deep meditation. 
° Mr. Davies mentioned 
my name, and respectfully introduced me to 


IT COMES.’ 


him. I was much agitated.” 


The interview that followed was all in 
Boswell had heard of John- 
of the 
characteristic meanness requested Davies 


character. 


dislike Scots, and with 


sons 


not to tell where he was from; but Davies, 


with better taste, and willing to amuse 


INTERVIEW WITH JOHNSON, 


a good deal; and when we had sat down, 
I felt myself not a little embarrassed, and 
apprehensive of what might come next.” 
As the conversation proceeded between 
Johnson and Davies, Boswell ventured to 
suggest a different view of the subject in 
question from that given by Johnson, when 
the latter sternly checked him, and denied 
his right to attempt to correct him in such 
Such treatment at a first inter- 
view would have sent most men away in 


a case. 


disgust, but Boswell supposed he “ deserved 
this check” for his “ presumption,” and 
accordingly maintained a more deferential 





OO 


The 


two guests were left alone with each other 


bearing for the rest of the evening. 


for some time, when, from necessity, John- 


son directed his discourse to the 


young 


stranger, who, he informs us, “ ventured 


to make an observation now and then, 


which was received very civilly ;” and so 
Boswell was willing to believe of Johnson 
—which, indeed, few would have done— 
* that there 
there was no ill-nature in his disposition.” 


As the 


leaving, Davies followed him to the door, 


though was In his manners, 


now gratified lion-hunter was 


and consoled him for the severe treatment 
he had received, by assuring him of what 
he might have least suspected, though he 


most earnestly desired it: “I ean see he 
likes you very well.” 
And there sufficient 


should * like 


were reasons why 


Johnson him very well.” 


Though almost totally unlike in mind and 


character, Johnson and Boswell were con- 
stitutionally adapted to become associates 


and friends. The former was distinguished 


by a ruling love of conversation, which was 


iecompanied by a dogmatical and often even 
} 


discourteous manner, which, in the estima- 


tion of many, was only inadequately com- 


pensated for by its richness of thought 


and playfulness of humor. His general 
Manners 


were rude and uneourtly, which 


{ 1 


lified him to some extent for polite 
society, and led him to accept the more 
the 


were far 


willingly of companionship of one 


tastes from be ng € ithe r 


Whose 


exact. In 


‘ate OF scrupulously his 
Without seeming to design it, 
of it, he 


so that whoever became 


intercourse, 


or even to be aware was exacting 


ind violent; his 
companion, did so by humoring his fancies 
ind yielding for the time to his exactions. 
This kind of conversational superiority he 
seemed to assume as a matter of 


the 


indicated either arrogance in 


course, 


without least suspicion that it 


and 
himself, or 
undue cringing in those who conceded it. 


That 


would most freely indulge him in 


who 


these 


man was his best companion 


peculiarities; who would receive his 
thrusts patiently, and contend with him 
so fur as was needful to awaken him 


make 


once more certain and more manifest. 


only 
to the conflict, and his victories at 
The character of the other we find ready 


drawn to our hand, with terrible but truth- 


ful severity 


° Forster's Life of Goldsmith. 
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‘‘ A wine-bibbing blabber,—a meddling, con- 
ceited, inquisitive, loquacious lion-hunter,—yet 
concealing qualities of reverential insight, quick 
observation, and marvelous memory, strangely 
assorted with meaner habits and parasitical 
self-complacent absurdities.” 

Such were the strangely-assorted quali- 


ties by which Beswell was fitted to be- 
come the most intimate of Johnson’s asso- 
ciliates, and to act the part of court-fool to 
“the great Cham of literature.” 

Davies was not mistaken in supposing 
that Johnson had been favorably impressed 
by his new acquaintance ; and he soon af- 
ter, assured by his friend of the safety of 
the adventure, visited “the giant in his 
pe n, after hav ing been enlivened DY the wit 
[and wine | of Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill, 
and Lloyd. ‘There he witnessed the same 


strange scene of contusion and discomfort 
that has been so often described by others. 
The little, old, 


brown coat, the 


unpowdered wig, the rusty 

black worsted stockings 
the 
neck and knee-buckles, are all enumerated 
I Mutual 


with 
pliments pass between the new friends. 


his legs, loose shirt- 


wrinkled about 


painful particularity. com- 


and the sage at once launches out into a 
rapid, straggling conversation made up of 
criticisms, philosophy, and ethies ; all which 
up faithfully 


young neophyte, who still 


is carefully treasured and 
the 
lingers to listen, and is still pressed to 
last he 


a hearty shake of the hand 


noted by 


remain, till at is dismissed * with 


.”’ The visit 
was repeated some three weeks later, when 
it was met with a complaint at so long a 
de lay. 

The Mitre 
Johnson’s most fre quented resort. 


he 


made very 


tavern, in Fleet-street, was 
Llere 


1 often 


his casual associates, and 
late 


his haunt, 


met 


evenings. Boswell soon 


learned and would there await 


With 
such occasional interviews their acquaint- 


the 


his coming with weariless assiduity. 


ance grew apace, and devotee man)- 
festly gained a place in the interest of his 
divinity. Straggling about 
o'clock in the 


with a hight of absurdity that exceeded 


town at one 


morning, they meet, and, 
even Johnson’s extravagance in such mat- 
him to the Mitre to 


a midnight supper, which was declined as 


ters, Boswell invited 
too unseasonable ; but with the assurance 
that at another time the invitation would 
be gladly accepted. Of course the oppor- 
tunity was not long unimproved. The next 
*“ We had 


a good supper,” says Boswell, “ and port 


evening they are at the Mitre. 
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wine, of which he then sometimes drank 
a bottle.” Whether the wine or the com- 
pany and conversation of Johnson most 
affected the now too happy enthusiast is 
left to each one to judge; but it would 
seem that all combined produced an in- 
tense and delirious exaltation of mind in 
the young Scot :— 

“The orthodox, High-Church sound of the 
Mitre,” he frantic 
grandiloquence, “the figure and manner of the 
celebrated Samuel Johnson, the extraordinary 
power and precision of his conversation, and 
the pride arising from finding myself admitted 
as his companion, produced a variety of sensa- 
tions, and a pleasing elevation of mind, beyond 
what I had ever before experienced,” 


continues, with an almost 


The conversation was, on the one hand, 
in true Johnsonian style—learned, discrim- 
inating, didactic, and dogmatieal ; and in- 
quisitive, appreciative, and obsequious on 
the other :-— 

“Finding him in a placid humor,” continues 
the narrator, “ ind 
the opportunity which I fortunately had of con- 


wishing to avail myself of 


sage, to hear whose wisdom, I econ- 


sulting a 
ceived, in the ardor of youthful imagination, 
that filled 
intellectual improvement, would gladly 
resorted lands, [I opened my 
mind to him ingenuously, and gave him a little 
skefch of my life, to which he was pleased to 
listen with great 


men, with a noble enthusiasm for 
have 


from distant 


atte ntion,”’ 
With arts like these, if arts they may be 
ealled, 


Spe ak out the 


which spring up unstudied, and 


workings of the heart, did 
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the youthful, nameless egotist insinuate 
himself into the interests, and at length 
even into the affections, of the great moral- 
ist and master of the mind. As the even- 
ing advanced his heart grew warm, and at 
length the towering eagle stooped to re- 
gard, with an ebullition of favor, the chat- 
tering magpie with whom he wasso strange- 
ly associated. Something in the narrative 
of the boyish career of the disciple here 
touched a chord in the already-attuned 
spirit of the great convivialist, when, with 
characteristic impetuosity, he extended his 
arm over the table and exclaimed, “ Give 
me your hand; I have taken a liking to 
you.”” The conquest was complete,—the 
lion-hunter had not only discovered the 


lair of his game, and bearded him in his 
den, but also, by a wonderful fascination, 


had so tamed the terrible monarch, that he 
might with impunity lay his hand upon his 
mane, avd, without other danger than that 
of too violent caresses, become his com- 


panion, 


The conversation continued :— 


“We talked of belief in chosts. : Sir,’ said 
Johnson, ‘I make a distinction between what a 
man may experience by the mere strength of his 
imagination, and what imagination cannot possi- 
bly produce, Thus, suppose I should think that I 
saw a form, and heard a cry: ” Johnson, you are 
a very wicked fellow; and unless you repent, 
you will certainly be punished ;” my own un- 
worthiness is so deeply impressed upon my 
mind, that I might ¢megine I thus saw and heard ; 


MITRE, 
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not believe that an ex- 
communication had been to me, 
But if a form should appear, and a voice should 
tell me that a particular man died at a par- 
and a particular hour, a fact which 


and therefore I should 


ternal made 


ticular place, 
ul no apprehension of, nor any means of 


this fact, with all its cireum- 
unquestionably 


persuaded 


ving; and 
ces, should afterward be 
proved, I should, in that 


that I had supernatural intelligence imparted 


case, be 


to me,’ 


lpropos to this subject is the story of 
the Cock-lane ghost, which belongs to this 
period, and which, from Johnson’s connec- 
tion with the affair, pertains to his history. 
Karly in the year 1762 a great excitement 
was produced among the wonder-loving 
that 
were 


population of London by a report 


and unaccountable noises 


strange 


house in Cock-lane ; and for 
the 


with the matter. 


heard in a 


three months whole town was astir 


Multitudes were attract- 
ed to the scene of the wonder, and the 
witnesses of the phenomena were numer- 
ous, and quite above any rational suspicion 
of collusion with a fraud. ‘Titled nobles 
and ministers of state, scholars and divines, 
were seen among the crowds that dayly 
and nightly thronged that obscure lane of 
the city, and pressed for ingress to the 
where the strange phe- 


humble mansion 


nomena were witnessed. Among others, 
the late prime minister, Horace Walpole, 
made a midnight exeursion to the haunted 


dwelling; and we have an account of the 


adventure in one of his rambling letters :— 
went hear it,’” he 


M ues "tor 
The 


writes tf 
It is net an appariti 
house, which 
t has ad 


miserable. When 


is borrowed, and 


ourned, is wretch- 
opened 
which were fifty people, with 
tallow candle a end, we 
he child to 
iothing ! They t 

show, that it 
the 


are only appren- 


at a puppet 
come that night till seven in 
that is, 
old w 
» hear people wo 
uut,—as if there 
the actors would make their 


ould be 


when there 
men... Th st diverting 
i when it wil 
was anything to be 
| it, as ul 


s when they « discovered,” 


The 
much interest consisted for the most part 
fa like knockings, heard chiefly 
at night, about the bed in which two chil- 


phenomena that had excited so 
hose, 
dren slept,—one of them a girl of about 
fifteen, who presently came to be recog- 
nized as in some way connected with the 
All efforts to 


discover the cause of the strange noises 


cause of the phenomena. 
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the wainscoting was 
removed, but nothing was discovered ; and 


Other spectral 


were unavailing ; 
still the noises continued. 
indications were spoken of, but the evi- 
dence of their reality was not sufficient to 
command the confidence of any not already 
Of the reality of the noises, 
however, there could be no rational doubt, 
Walpole’s 
sneering at the whole affair as a willful and 
These 


were presently attributed to a spirit, that, 


convineed. 


notwithstanding supercilious 


designing imposture. knockings 
for some cause, was desirous of conversing 
with mortals in the flesh, and a conven- 
tional language of knocks was invented and 
announced to the supposed ghost, by which 
the desired communications might be made. 
It should be notieed that there had 
suspicions of foul play toward a woman 


been 


who had died in that house some two years 
before, by a person who was still residing 
there, though not of the family of the girl 
so strangely affected by these noises ; and 
this suspicion, no doubt, directed the course 
of the inquiries addressed to the rapping 
spirit. 

savs the 
o'clock at 


a respectable clergyman who was sent 


the thirteenth of January,” 
rec ord, “between eleven and twelve 

night, 
for, addres 
desired that if any injury had been done 
person who had lived in that house, he 
be answered in the affirmative by a sing] 


“On 


sing himself to the supposed spirit, 
to the 
might 
knock ; 
This was im- 


mediately answered by a single knock.” 


if the contrary, by two knocks. 


To test the matter still further, and to 
anticipate any possible doubt in the case, 
t! removed to another house, 


ie girl was 


where a company of near twe nty persons, 
including three clergymen, were collected, 
and there “they proceeded to ask a varie- 
ty of 
spirits answered by 
the 
The result of this protracted examination 
the fact that the 


had 


questions, to which the supposed 


knock in 


negative "i 


giving 


one 


affirmative, and two in the 


was to determine sup- 


posed murder by poisoning really 


] 


occurred, and that the person suspected 


was the guilty party. Every effort to de- 
tect anything like fraud in the production 
of the failed. The 


irl’s hands were carefully laid outside of 


responses entire ly 
o 
the bed-clothes, and diligent search was 
made for any visible agency in the mat- 
ter; but nothing of a suspicious character 
was discovered. 

It was at leneth arranged, as a final test, 
that 


accuse d 


rsons should go with the 


the vault under the Chureh 


eertain pt 
into 
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SCENE 


OF 


THE COCK-LANE GHOST EXPLOITS, 


of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, where was the 
body of the pretended victim, and there 
Ac- 


cordingly, after the spirit had been “ seri- 


the spirit would rap on the coffin. 


ously advertised” of their intention, they 
proceeded to the church, and the designa- 
ted persons descended into the vault with 
the sexton to identify the coffin, and there 
chalienged the spirit to fulfill its promise ; 
but there was no response, 
was complete ; 
were as earnest in their denunciation of 





The failure | 
and now the fickle public | 


the fraud as before they were eager to be- 


lieve the greatest absurdities. 

The poor child was now subjected to a 
course of torturing examinations, as blind 
and unreasonable as the credulity that had 


before been exercised toward her supposed | 


revelations. She was at last removed to 


the house of a gentleman, where her bed 


was tied up in the manner of a hammock, 


about a yard and a half from the ground, 
and her hands and feet extended as wide 
as they could be without injury, and fast- 
ened for two nights successively, during 


= i 


At 


alarmed by threats that she should be sent 


which no noises were heard. last, 


to Newgate unless the noises were repro- 


duced by a given time, she concealed a | 
The physical manifestations, in the earlier 


piece of board, “ six inches long and four 


inches wide,” under her clothes, with 


which at the appointed time certain sounds 
were produced; but the attendants de- 
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not like 
But the 


public were now as eager to believe the 


clared that “these noises were 
those which used to be made.” 


fraud as they had before been to swallow 
down the mystery, and magnify it into an 
indubitable spiritual manifestation. Great 
was expressed toward the 
chief actors in the matter; the whole 
affair was brought under the cognizance 


indignation 


of the criminal courts, and the strong arm 
of punitive justice brought to bear upon 
them. 

It is no part of the duty of a mere 
chronicler to explain the obseurities that 
he records; a suggestion, however, in this 


case will not be wholly out of place. It 
is now pretty well ascertained that the 
human system, in certain conditions of 


electro-nervous excitement, is capable of 
producing, by a spasmodic movement of 
the muscles and joints, noises similar to 
adull heavy rapping. It is further worthy 
of notice, that all well-attested 
the kind having originated with girls in 


eases of 


their teens—a class of persons especially 
liable to 
these phenomena have hitherto received 


such nervous derangements— 
but little attention from persons capable of 
investigating them in a satisfactory man- 
ner; while the subtilty of the agent, and 
the prevailing delicacy as to displaying 
any abnormal condition in one’s own phys- 
ical system, have rendered such investiga- 
With the igno- 
rant and superstitious, the marvelous is at 


tions peculiarly difficult. 


once accounted supernatural, which the 
designing often pervert to their own rep- 
rehensible purposes. So it in this 
The girl, affected by an agent of 


was 
ease. 
which she knew nothing, presumed herself 
to be acted upon by a Spirit. Motions 
produced without volition, by muscles al- 
ready intensified by nervous excitement, 
might readily fail to be recognized by an 
uneducated child in the bewilderment so 
produced. The popular prejudices as to 
the impossibility of concealing a murder, 
and of the restlessness of the soul of the vic- 
tim till the guilty one is brought to justice, 
would suffice to direct the current thus 
excited in the way that a blind suspicion 
had already prepared. But when the at- 
tempt was made to remove the phenomena 
from the child, the whole necessarily failed. 


stages of this case, were sufficiently at- 
tested: the spiritual portion was the effect 
of superstition and fraud. 
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While this affair of the ghost was the 
topic of conversation throughout the town, 
it of 
dayly levees at ‘Temple-lane, or the even- 
the Mitre. 


system of belief in such matters has been 


course was not excluded from the 


ing loungings at Johnson's 
stated in his own language, and in terms 
But it is said that 


he who could reason SO We ll on this sub- 


that none can gainsay. 


ject could not always command his nerves 
the 


was brought forcibly to 


wandering 
his 


Whether Johnson personally visited the 


when idea of a sprite 


imagination. 
scene while the delusion was in progress 


Boswell 


but others have 


Is not ce rtainly ascertained 


stoutly denies that he did ; 
that he this case what 


believed wrote in 


he wished to be true, rather than what he 


kne w to be so 


It is certain that Johnson 
took a lively interest in the matter, and 
did not from the first, like Walpole 
W he nh. 


later frauds were detected, he 


sneer 


at it as a palpable imposition. 


however, the 


yielded to the popular current, and spoke 


of the whole affair as an Imposition and 
delusion. Ile afterward drew up a state- 
ment of the case for the information of 


the public, which was inserted in the news 


papers, and in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for July, 1762. So ended the affair of the 
chost of Cock-lane. 

Returning from this lone digression, we 
find the 


now fast friends, a week after the 


last-mentioned memorable interview, again 


at the Mitre and this time Goldsmith is 
of their company Soswell had recog- 
nized him from the first as a bright star 
mong the wits of the metropolis, und re- 
eently that estimate had been greatly 
hightened and confirmed by declaration 


that * Dh 


men We now 


ot Johnson's (ioldsmith is one 


of the first have as an au 


thor, and he is a worthy too.” 


lle the 


the brightest 


very man, 


wrote him down as * one of 


efore 


ornaments of the Johnso- 


school.” It might have puzzled a 


tell by hat 


man than Boswell to whia 


rule of elassifieation Goldsmith is ranked 
but the 
| 


were SO al 


n that sehool ; eves of the young 


Scot izzled with Johnson's 


could have 


ness inde pe ndent ot 


no notion of 
The 


in charae- 


radianee that he 


a) hit him con- 


versation that evening was all 


ter: but as the pre sence of th rd pe rson 


icts as a check upon the spontaneous free- 


dom of between the most 


] 


endeared 


communication 


friends, so even Goldsmith's 


presence restrained the garrulous egotism 
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of Boswell, and the headlong caresses of 
Johnson. 

Mrs. Williams at this time had lodgings 
in Bolt thither 
Johnson often repaired after an evening at 
the Mitre to drink tea, and occasionally he 


Court, Fleet-street, and 


would bring with him some one of his in- 
On this 


smith was the favored man. 


timate friends. oceasion Gold- 


“Dr. Goldsmith being a privileged man,” 
says Boswell, “* went with him this night, strut- 
ting air of 
superiority, like that of an esoteric over an ex- 


away and calling to me with an 
oteric disciple of a sage of antiquity, ‘I go to 
Mrs. I confess I 
this mighty privilege of which he 
proud; but long before I 


rank of distinction.” 


Williams’s.’ then envied him 
seemed 80 
it was not obtained 


the same 
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Krom this time till Boswell left for the 


Continent, in the early part of August, 
searce a day passed in which he and John- 
son were not together. On the sixth of 


July Boswell gave a party toa s¢ leet com- 


pany of his new friends—Johnson, Gold- 


smith, Davies, Meeles, (an Trish gentleman.) 
tnd ( Jory 1, the Scotch poe [. Croldsmith,. 


he tells us, with what seemed to him an 


unpardonable boldness, which he attributed 
to his too great eagerness to “ shine,” dis- 
puted with Johnson about a maxim of law, 
as to which it is probable neither of the 
Ogilvie com- 


mended the fertility of Seotland, but Gold- 


disputants cared a rush. 


smith differed with him, especially as to 


the land about [dinburgh, which he had 
seen when he studied medicine in that 
Cty (hated at this the testy Seot took 


up a topic as to which he thought he was 
safe from contradiction, and asserted that 
Scotland had a 


To this Johnson replied with 


great many noble wild 


prospe ets, 


much earnestness :— 
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“T believe, sir, you have a great many. Nor- 
way, too, has noble wild prospects, and Lap- 
land is remarkable for prodigious noble wild 
prospects 5 but, sir, let me tell you, the noblest 
prospect which a Scotchman ever sees is the 
high road that leads him to England.” 

This withering gibe was received with 
roars of laughter. 

Another private supper at the Mitre 
gave further opportunities for confidential 
intereommunications and mutual profes- 
of 


that 


Boswell expressed a 
the 


sions esteem. 


regret he could not use 


| 
same 


freedom with his own father, who neither | 


on account of age or learning was further 


he 


acquaintance, 


him, that could 


brief an 


from 
after 


removed 


Johnson 


sO 


with 


Johnson replied by suggesting the differ- | 


ence of the dispositions and circumstances 
as in part the cause of this difference, and 
then going still deeper into the subject he 
found the occasion of this mutual shyness 
in the paternal and filial relations : 
sides, sir, there must always be a struggle 
father while 
aims at power, and the other at independ- 


between a and a son, one 


ence.” ‘This remark, which is most un- 
questionably true In very many Cases, (and 
probably it was more frequently so then 
and with them than now with us,) is full 
No 


sight is more pleasing than that of a 


of practical instruction to fathers. 


as elder and 
the 
opposing properties of youth and age be 


father and associated 


son 


younger brothers: in no other can 
made so effectually to temper each other ; 
and yet how rare is the sight! 

A further explanation of this particular 
case 


the selection of his associates, is given in 


“ Be- | 





», and of Johnson's tastes, as shown in | 


a remark made at a subse quent conversa- | 


It known that Johnson’s four 


most intimate friends, Langton, Beauclerk, 


ton. 


Is 


Goldsmith, and Boswell, were all young 
men compared with himself; and all but 
Goldsmith were yet boys when their mu- 
tual attachments began :— 

“Sir,” said he, “I love the acquaintance of 
young people, because, in the first place, I don’t 
like to think myself growing old. In the next 
place, young acquaintances must last longest, 
if the y do last ; and the n, sir, young men have 
virtue than old men 2 they have more gen- 
I love the 
more 


more 
erous sentiments in every respect. 
young dogs of this age: they have 
and humor, and knowledge of life, than we had; 
but then the dogs are not so good scholars.” 


wit 


Johnson took early occasions to indoc- 
trinate his docile disciple into his own po- 


litical notions. With him the idea of 
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government was in all things the applica- 
tion of force to restrain the vicious and 
correct the erring. ‘This rule he applied 
to the school and the family, as well as to 
the State. 


ernment the only safe one, and its safety 


He considered a strong gov- 


he always proportioned to its strength. 
This was his theory ; though when in the 
opposition he could bandy the truisms of 
freedom as well as a Sidney or a Vane. 
Subordination in 
polities, upon which he was constantly 


was his faverite idea 


insisting in theory, though himself among 
the most indomitable of mankind :— 


“Sir, I would no more deprive a nobleman of 
his respect than of his money. I consider my- 
self as acting a part in the great system of so- 
ciety, and I do to others as I would have them 
do to me; I would behave to a nobleman as I 
should ¢ xpect he would behave to me, were I a 
nobleman, and he Sir, there is 
one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, a great repub- 
One day when I was at her house, I put 


Sam Johnson. 


lic in. 
on a very grave countenance, and said to her, 
‘Madam, I am now a convert to your 
Tam convinced that all man- 


be Con 
way of thinking. 
kind are on an equal footing ; 
unquestionable proof that | am in earnest, here 


and, to give an 
is a sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow- 
citizen, your footman ; I desire that he may be 
allowed to sit down and dine with us.’ ... She 


very 


has never liked me since.” 


It is not strange that Johnson, who com- 
monly formed his epinions from the force 
of impulses, and changed them only from 
caprice, should mistake such a sophism 
for asound argument. ‘The republicanism 
he was opposing declared the political 
equality of all men; and because he found 
a republican who was not ready to con- 
cede universal social equality, he fancied 
he had * showed her the absurdity of the 
leveling doctrine.” 

Johnson was always unshaken in his 
belief of the truth of Christianity, and 
steady as well as devout in his reverence 
Yet as 
he was, as he said of himself, “a man of 


for its doctrines and ordinances. 


the world,” mingling freely with all sorts 
of persons, he became well acquainted with 
the various objections urged by infidels 
against the Bible, and was thus prepared 
at all times to meet their sophisms, as 
well as to assign a rational basis for the 
faith he cherished. ‘The sophistical mode 
of arguing adopted by a certain class of 
skeptics, in order to invalidate the whole 
mass of the Christian evidences, is hap- 
pily disposed of in the following remark. 
‘The reader will perceive that it is an early 


specimen of a mode of defense more re- 
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cently—both largely and most ffectively— 
employed against the rationalistic skepti- 
cism of the present age. Talking of those 


who denied the truth of Christianity, he 


said :— 

‘It is always easy to be on the negative 
side... I deny that Canada is taken, and [ can 
support my denial by pretty good arguments. 
The French are a much more numerous people 
than we; and it is not likely that they would 
allow us to take it. it, it is answered, the 





the formality 
Very true 
put us to an enormous 


I 
America, and it 


ministry have assured us, in all 
of the Gazette, that it is 
but the 


expense by the 


taken. 
ministry have 
war in 


interest to pe rsuade us that we have vot some- 








thing for our money. But, it is further af- 
firmed—the fact is confirmed by thousands of 
men who were at the taking of it. Ay, but 
these men have s more interest in de ving 
u They d t want that you should think 
} hy i eat them, | 
I tt French. Now sup i 
er and tind that I y taken, that would 
! i yourself; for when you come hon 
‘ ill not believe you: Il say you have 
been bi l Yet 1 vitl unding all 
these plat ble bye ns have 1 doubt 
that Canada is rs s tl ‘ ht { 
common testimony H uch stronger ar 
the « le s the ¢ ini n 
As to the Christian religion, he remarks 
wan 
Sir, besides t t ! ( l | h we 
ha t wel t balar n its fayver from 
t number i reat nen have t nh col 
lof its truth, a ‘ s cons itior 
jlie I (at il in i 
N r,an \ ! l toexa let 
ind | is « l (rs i! 
cluse but al Vy 
had no bias to tl Sir | 
Newton out ul t ‘ 
very firm believer 


“ | talked of pre iching,” wi 
i few days later, “and of the are 
which those called Methodists have.” 


Johnson nsweret 








its tt te ne to their expr ther 
lves in a plain and i oma | 
is tl ! vay tod L to the mmon peo 
ple, and ergymen of nius and i 
il 1 ado from & prin ‘ ia hen 
ed to their « vregat typ t 
f t} \ Ie n I 1 
| wainst drunkent is a ime, | 
t rea n, t I & i 
Tht t r me Ss t t miu ! 
| to tell them t i 
: runk ind sl t how dread 
t innot 11 mia ta ] 
Sir \ s } 
ip t r hor y manner, 1 n soon 
nt ' 
Near the last of July the two friends 
spent a day in a social ramble on the 


‘Thames. Setting out from the ‘Temple- 
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Stairs they dropped down to the Old Swan, 
where they landed and walked thence to 
Billingsgate. Here they again embarked, 
and moved smoothly along the surface of 
the gentle stream. The day was fine; the 
river scene Was at once quiet and animated, 
and the surrounding country was clothed 


But all 


this suburban loveliness availed but little 


in the richest verdure of summer. 


with Johnson, whose imperfect vision 
denied him the power to enjoy it; and 
Boswell 
company than with the day and the land- 
pe. At Greenwich, he tells us, he took 


a] 
from his pocket a copy of Johnson’s “Lon- 


was much more elated with his 


se 
don,” and “read aloud and with enthusi- 
asm” the lines relating to that locality :— 
Thames’ banks in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles 
Pleased with t 


} 
We kneel and kiss the 


“On 
upon the silver f 
Eviza bi 





e seat which cave 
consecrated earth.” 
That day’s excursion had been under- 
taken as likely to afford an opportunity for 
and Boswell to receive a 


rive 


Johnson to 
somewhat extended course of instruction 
The 


poor 


as to his future studies. advice was 


accordingly given, but Soswell was 


too delirious with pleasure and gratified 


vanity to profit by the opportunity. He 


only recollected an animated blaze of 


eloquence, whieh roused all his intellectual 


i 


powers to their highest pitch, but so 


dazzled him that his memory quite failed 


to retain the substance. At evening they 


strolled into Greenwich Park, then elothed 


in the luxuriance of summer's verdure, 


and bathed in the soft light of the setting 


sun. Johnson, from the imperfection of 


s eyesight, as well as from a defeet of 


no admirer of the beauties ot 


nature, yet the loveliness of 


te, Was 


this 


scene 


alfeeted him, und he asked, “Is not this 


y od B 1] | ’ 
very fine joswell, who was equally 
always ready with 


“ Ye S, 


et-street.” For this 


detective in taste, but 
a fulsome compliment, 
Aut not equal to Bide 
} } 


absurd specimen of barbarism he atte mpts 


replied, 


saving ot 


who had been foolish 


to defend himself by the “a very 


fashionable baronet,” 


enough to say, relative to the fragrance 
of a May evening, “This may do very 
well; but for my part I preter the smell 
ofa flambeau at the play-house.” A social 
supper at the “ Turk’s Head” closed 
this memorable day in the young Scot's 
history. 

The time for the departure of the 


gratified hero-worshiper was now at hand. 
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GREENWIC 


A morning with Johnson at Boswell’s own 
chambers, at tea with Mrs. 
Williams—the privilege that marked his 


an evening t 
accession to the full favor of his great 
master—a promenade on the flagged walk 
of a shaded court in Fleet-street, and yet 
another the “ Turk’s Head,” 
filled up the time to the day of his depart- | 
ure. And when at length the time arrived. 
Johnson determined to accompany him as 
far as Harwich, the place of embarkation. 
At the inn he chatted with the landlady, 
and assured her, to the no little annoyance 


supper at 


of his self-complacent associate, that both 
himself and “ that young man” had been 
** idle fellows all their lives.” In the stage- 


a gentlewoman talked violently 


coach “ 
| 


against the Roman Catholies, and of the 
horrors of the Inquisition.” Johnson was | 
full of talk, and apparently regardless of | 
what he said, or whether he defended the 
so he took the op- 
the 
abominations of the Inquisition as just 
* False he 


declared, ‘should be cheeked on its first 


right or the wrong; 
posite side, and actually defended 
and necessary. doctrine,” 
appearance—the civil power should unite 
with the Church in punishing those who 
dare to attack the established religion—and 
only such were punished by the Inquisi- 


tion.” 
At Colchester, a Dutchman, who was 
their fellow-traveler, commended the 


superiority of the criminal jurisprudence 
of England over that of Holland, instaneing 
the barbarous custom among the Holland- 


ers of torturing accused persons to compel 


Vou. Ill, No. 4.—X 





H PARK, 


to But the defender of 
ecclesiastical tortures was ready also to 


them confess. 
apologize for this iniquity :— 

“To torture, in Holland, is considered as a 
favor to the accused person; for no man is put 
to the torture there unless there is as much 
evidence against him as would amount to con- 
viction in England. An accused person among 
you, therefore, has one chance more to escape 
punishment than those who are tried among 
us. 

Those who are acquainted with the facts 
of English criminal jurisprudence, at and 
previous to Johnson’s times, may be pre- 
pared to pardon such a blunder as this ; 
but if the heart of the defender of the 
torture is acquitted, it must be by trans- 
ferring the blame to his understanding, 
which seems often to have been the slave 
of a blind and invincible prejudice. When 
his own rights or the designs of his party 
were in danger, he could talk and write 
most eloquently about the rights of “ free- 
born Englishmen,” but when the specially 
excellent features of the common law and 
the constitution of the realm were urged 
in opposition to the systematic tyranny of 
other and less favored nations, he could 
apologize for this. 


giving, 


depreciate those and 
At supper he talked of good eatin 


ita 


at the same time, a practical demonstration 
He had written 


of his sincerity. some 


very excellent things against an undue 
indulgence of the appetites, and especially 
is one of the latest numbers of “ The 


Rambler” a valuable essay against gluttony ; 
but in this, as in many other things, his 
precepts and practices were sadly at vari- 
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ance. Just at this time, it would seem, he 
had let go the moralist, and had given loose 


reins to his boisterous passions and love 


of free and easy enjoyments*—a result of 


the morbid condition of his mind—which, 
though usually depressed below a healthy 
level of cheerfulness, would occasionally, 
and under special excitements, rise as much 
the 


above elevation of 


Stull 


sober propriety. 


his general manner would rather 
favor what he now said of the pleasures 
of the palate, than lend an influence to 
his 


but 


sterner moralizings. His admiring 
most faithful biographer says :— 


“When at table he was totally absorbed in 





the business of the moment: his looks seemed 
riveted to his plate; nor would he, unless when 
in very high company, say one word, or even 
pay tl ist attention to what s said by 
tl e had satis L | 3 ippet { wl th 
i uid ind i 1 such ll list 
I t t nl t t itin the 5 
I l, a iy as 
}'t il is ‘ i 


Next morning the sojourners passe d on 


to Harwich, and as the vessel did not sail 
till 


day to themselves. 


+} 
Lilt 


ird eve ning, they had most o 


LOW 


In strolling about the 


town they at length wandered into the 
church; and here Johnson, who had an 
almost superstitious reverence for the 
externals of religion, as well as a good 


share of sentimentality, brought his half- 
infidel and empty-headed companion to 
kneel at the altar, saying to him with great 
‘Now that 


you are going to leave your native country, 


solemnity and pious fervor, 
recommend yourself to the protection of 
They 


then walked down to the Strand together, 


your Creator and Repeemer.” 


and after mutually engaging to write to 
they separated with more than 
tenderness. “As the 


Boswell, * I 


kept my eyes upon him for a considerable 


each other, 
paternal and filial 
vessel put out to se 1,’ says 
time, while he remained rolling his majestic 
at last I 
perceived him walk back into the town, 


So Boswell pl O- 


frame in his usual manner; and 


he d Sappe ired.”” 


his destination at 


and 


ceeded to | trecht, and 


Johnson returned to London. 





| certainly not 
amiss at this very time. 


| their intimacy, and the 
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The connection of Johnson and Boswell, 
vident influence 
of the latter over the former, altogether 
constitute a curious subject for contem- 
plation and inquiry. In mind and character 
the two were very unlike, and often as the 


| opposite poles of the same sphere. In 


their ages, opinions, associations, national 


political and ecclesiastical 


affinities—so far as the latter can be said 


prejudices, 


to have had any of these—they were wholly 
dissimilar. Yet they became friends, and 
long maintained an intimacy such as only 
Boswell ever had with Johnson, and such 
as only Johnson would have endured. A 
phenomenon so curious, and one in which, 
all have so large 


be examined, and 


on account of its results, 
an interest, deserves to 


if possible 


explained, 


There is no cause to wonder that Bos- 
well, whose avidity for the acquaintance 
and society of distinguished characters 


amounted to a mania, should be attracted 


toward the most distinguished writer of 
the kingdom, nor, since he was _ not 
peremptorily repulsed, that he stuck to 
him with the tenacity of a burr. It is 
more strange, because more unusual, that 
with such a spirit of syeophaney should 


be united so keen a perception, and such a 


degree of constructive genius as are dis- 


played in his “ Life of Johnson ;” and then 
that, on the other hand, should be found in 


the same person an almost total want of 


discrimination of the proprieties of life, 
such an of self, as few 


and abnegation 


would consent to for any consideration. 
But the wonder is that the great Samuel 
Johnson, when at the zenith of his literary 
renown, and when at last the royal muni- 
ficence had delivered him from the fear of 
want, should receive into his most intimate 
a raw Scotch youth, at once 
] 


lous 


friendship 
ignorant and self-conceited, as garru 
as a jay, and utterly destitute of any sense 
of the 


such a one should succeed in opening the 


proprie ties of social lift y—and that 


profoundest depths of that mighty soul, in 
exorcising his “ vile melancholy,” and in 
charming into playfulness his fierce and 
The faets are before 


powerful passions. 


us: the philosophy of these facts is less 
obvious, though not altogether obscure. 
The the 


this strange 


the 
was the 


time of conjunction of 


parties to alliance 


i 
beginning of a new era in Johnson's 
history. After twenty years of severe 


labor, he was at length released from its 











- 








burdens, and from the necessity that had 
impelled him to toil. The clouds that had 
darkened his prospects through all his 
previous history were breaking, and the 
external world was putting on a brighter 
aspect ; but his domestic affairs were ter- 
ribly desolate. His last surviving relative 
had just before gone down to the grave, and 
his own strangely assorted family had been 
scattered, and himself lodged like a hermit 
at the Inner Temple. Johnson's mind 
was eminently social, the more so on ac- 
count of his proneness to deep depressions 
of spirit, which caused him to dread soli- 
tude ; and though the circle of his friends 
was considerably large and highly valuable, 
yet he felt the want of more intimate as- 
When Boswell, at his first 
visit to the Temple Chambers, apologized 


sociations. 


for the interruption, Johnson assured him, 
with an earnest sadness, that he was 
obliged to any man who visited him. In 
such a case even Boswell’s society was 
and this sufficiently explains 
Boswell 


agreeable ; 
the beginning of their intimacy. 
wished above all things to have the honor 
of Johnson’s society, and Johnson was 
happy to have the society of “ any man.” 
Its pregress and perpetuity will require a 
further explanation. 

In his disposition and manner Johnson was 
strangely exacting, and he therefore needed 
for a dayly companion one equally obse- 
quious. From childhood he seemed to re- 
ceive submission as a right, and to honor 
most highly those who rendered it most 
fully and cheerfully. His love for conversa- 


tion amounted to a passion ; and aman who | 


loves to talk, wishes to be heard with at- 
tention and interest, and naturally thinks 
favorably of any one who has the taste 
and understanding to appreciate what he 
says. low well Boswell answered to 
these requirements he himself has told 
us, and so explained, in part at least, 
the secret of his power over his for- 
midable associate. Johnson had other 
friends—men of superior abilities and 
cultivation—the wits and geniuses of his 
times. With these he mingled on terms 
of honorable equality, and was very gener- 
ally acknowledged to be the first among 
his peers. But among these he was 
always subject to some degree of restraint. 
He could, indeed, take very large liberties 
with Garrick, but he could not be insensible 
of that address and native gracefulness by 


which the successful player had raised 
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himself to his elevated social position. 
Reynolds was at once the object of his 
love and his veneration ; but the keen per- 
ception, the taste, at once delicate and 
rigidly correct, and the elevated spirit of 
the great painter, removed him somewhat 
from the easy and boisterous communion 
in which Johnson especially delighted. 
With Langton and Beauclerk, particularly 
at their first acquaintance, his intercourse 
was much more of the free and easy kind ; 
but he soon learned to regard Langton’s 
nice discriminations, his delicate sense 
of propriety, and the native aristrocatic 
elevation of his mind; while Beauclerk was 
always formidable for his wit, his sareasms, 
and the eruel but good-natured truthfulness 
of his pleasantries. Goldsmith, next to 
Boswell, was Johnson’s bosom companion ; 
but Goldsmith was himself a man of some 
consideration, and at length became John- 
son’s rival in authorship, and though 
this never interrupted their friendship, it 

But Boswell was 
His relation to his 


necessarily modified it. 
only Johnson’s man. 
“illustrious friend ” was merely adjective, 
and that with very little qualifying power. 

But while Boswell was thus exhibiting 
characteristics that have rendered him a 
proverb of contempt, and exposed him to 
universal ridicule, he was unquestionably 
exercising a very decided influence upon 
the object of his admiration. It belongs 
to the limner’s art to induce the desired 
expression of the countenance, not less 
than to depict the features; and as Bos- 
well is confessed to have succeeded 
beyond any other writer of biography in 
giving a life-like portraiture of his subject, 
so it is evident that he himself elicited the 
expression of character that he delineates. 
The sympathy of minds mutually acting 
and reacting brings out the properties as 
to which they are agreed; and these, too, 
are most readily detected by the sympa- 
thizing observer. Thus the traits of 
Johnson’s character most like those of 
Boswell’s (certainly not his chief excel- 
lences) have been most clearly sketched, 
and we may safely suppose, that had 
the “ Life of Johnson” been composed by a 
friend equally beloved, but of a more 
exquisite taste, of a sterner virtue, and of 
a more elevated spirit, though his name 
might have been less notorious, the work 
would have been equally just, as well as 
more honorable to its subject, and more 
serviceable to mankind. 








JONATHAN 


ie ACES and events are 
closely linked, and the 
first become noted accord- 


ing to the character and 


influence of the latter. 
Thus East Windsor and 
Epworth, Yale and Ox- 


ford, Northampton and City 
yea, both old 
New- England, are rendered 


Road, and 
classic less by association 
with traditions of antiquity, 
deeds of daring, heroism, 
for 


having been the seenes of 


and revolution, than 


birth, education, and pro- 
tracted labor, of such im- 
at 


the head of this communi- 


mortal names as occur 


cation. Also there are few 


years on the chronometer 


of time more memorable 
than that of 1703, for this 
was the year that gave 
Mdwards and Wesley to 


the world; the one born on 
the 17th day of June, and 
the latter on the 5th day of 
October. 


One hundred and_ fifty 
years have rolled away. 
The same heavens are In- 
deed on high,—the same 


outlines of geography ex- 


tend beneath,—especially in Northampton, | 


the everlasting mountains Holyoke and 
‘om are 


sweeps on in its old course of deep cuts, 
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EDWARDS 





EDWARDS'S CHURCH, 


unmoved,—while the same river | 


jagged gorges, and fertile savannas, bask- | 


ing, coiling, and crooking ; now foaming 


wrathfully, and anon dashing impetuously, 


continually accelerating and aggregating 


till it becomes imbosomed in the sea 
but all else, how altered! Here, the pri- 
mal forests that onee skirted the Con- 


nectieut, where Indians lurked, huntsmen 


sported, catamounts yelled, and subse- 


quently Edwards strolled, meditated, and 


evolved those great thoughts which at 
once checked the progress of Socinian 
apostasy, and consolidated the hitherto 


New- England theo- 
the 


The dark swamps, where aboriginal 


trembling system of 


logy, have fallen before woodman’s 


ax 
reptiles crawled and crafty beavers secure- 





AND JOHN WESLEY. 


NORTHAMPTON, 


ly burrowed, have been drained, smoothed, 
and beautified by the arts and energies of 
agriculture ; and the rude domiciles of the 
early settlers have been long replaced by 
tasteful cottages and gorgeous mansions. 
Furthermore, instead of 
“The old Puritan, that tall, solemn man, 

All sombre and sad in his features, 
Who talk’d through his nose, and de spised fine 

clothes, 
And seem’d the forlornest of creatures,” 


the fields, streets, public plaza, and the 
all 


population, illustrating every variety of 


churehes, teem with a promiscuous 
social, civil, political, and religious char- 


acter. So also we suppose the drapery of 
the old world has lost its orignal identity. 
Yet despite these things, the lapse of 
years, the improvements of art, and the 
successive departure of old generations, 


combined with the swelled numbers and 

















JONATHAN EDWARDS AND JOHN WESLEY. 


many-fangled characteristics of the new, 
one cannot long sojourn in the ancient or 
the modern England, without discovering 
deep footprints of those two giant men 
of whom we are discoursing. Did Eng- 
land mob Wesley, and endeavor to crush 
his evangelical schemes in their incipiency ? 
and did Wesley outlive the age of these 
riots, and behold his principles and organ- 
izations impregnating society to unknown 
depths, and covering the United Kingdom 
and her colonies? So also New-England, 
particularly Northampton, chafed by his 
holy example, and lashed into furor by his 
powerful preaching, drove Jonathan Ed- 
wards from their midst; sending after him 
slanderous mutterings and clamorous in- 
dignation. But despite these endurances 
and conflicts, both Edwards and Wesley 
have left behind them a moral image and 
superscription which the lapse of untold 


While 


the names of their opposers have gone to 


ages more will fail to obliterate. 


oblivion, or are known only on the dusty 


records of courts, councils, and investi- 
gations, the two former give fame to their 
the brightest 
objects of their country’s pride. Neither 


Edwards nor Wesley belong to that class 


nativities, and are among 


of great men who have given color and 
shape to succeeding generations by means 
of extraneous circumstances. It was by 
their own self-cultivated but heaven-sane- 
tified mental and moral energies, that they 
seized upon and revolutionized the course 


Both had 


a learned and godly ancestry, each came 


of human thought and feelings. 
out into the world from the lap and super- 
vision of a model mother; and both, in- 
deed, were blessed originally and precoci- 
ously with sparkling powers of perception, 
analysis, and combination. Yet, whoever 
considers the comparative obscurity ot 
their birth, and the inauspicieus cireum- 
stances under which they entered upon 
life, the the 
amount, and the results of their religious 


together with character, 


and literary efforts, will behold their 
greatness standing out in a relief far 


bolder than that of most before whom the 
world bow and do homage. 

As in nature no two scenes are alike, 
so also in the rational creation are there 
no two identical minds. There are some 
one or more respects in which each indi- 


vidual differs from every other individual 
of the 
but in accordance with philosophical and 


race of man. It was, therefore, 
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physiological necessity that on some one 
or more subjects Edwards and Wesley 
should develop an antagonism. But happy 
for the world, when their respective mighty 
abilities are considered, that their oppo- 
sition of views and action did not compre- 
the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion. On the existence and attributes 
of God, the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ. 
the personality and Deity of the Holy 
Ghost, the fall and depravity of man, hu- 
man redemption through faith in the 
atonement of Christ, the essential institu- 
tions of the Chureh, the doctrine of a 
general judgment to be followed by an 
of the 
these, and cognate 
On the ab 
stract questions of liberty and necessity, 


hend 


eternal retribution righteous and 
the wicked; on all 


theses, they were agreed. 


together with the principles deducible from 
each, only did they differ. Such was the 
organization of his mind, and such the 
stand-point from which he took his view 
of revelation, and the reason and fitness 
of things, that Wesley could not be a Ne- 
cessarian ; while, for reasons, mutatis mu- 
tandis, Edwards could not be a Libertarian 


And 


these questions ? 


the world to see alike on 
Never 
becomes pure and unchangeable, the ef- 
fects of the fall and 
men shall have passed up into the perfec- 


when is 
until language 
are countervailed, 
tions of eternity. In this world, to the 
loftiest intellects, to quote the language of 
Foster, “the whole hemisphere of con- 
templation will ever appear inexpressibly 
strange and mysterious ; like cloud pur- 
suing cloud, forest after forest, or Alps 
upon Alps!” Or inthe eloquent language 
of Chalmers : 
diameter in the sphere of light, there will 


“With every increase ef 


be a corresponding increase of surface in 
the circumambient darkness ; though with 
every step of our advancement in the path 
of clear knowledge, the onward obscurity 
may retire a little ; yet, at the place where 
it begins, it is as deeply shrouded as be- 
fore.” Why, then, perpetual mutual re 
eriminations, the bandying about of sar- 
eastic invectives, and the sharply-defined 
boundaries of organization between the 
disciples of the two schools, seeing each, 
for aught the other can infallibly say, may 
be in the wrong! Why not at once, and 
forever, quit the region of darkling specu 
lations, and be governed in thought, word, 
and deed, by the assuredly authentic notes 


of information that have sounded out from 
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, 
Jehovah! Then would be experienced a 


more unruffled peace and richer joys of 
Christian communion ; the Church possess 
a greater concentration of power ; broader 
schemes of philanthropy and mercy be 
projected ; and the complete downfall of 


Satan’s kingdom be reckoned upon as 


surely at the door. 
wheels of time, 
] 


aay. 


‘Fly swiftly round, ye 
And bring the welcome 


Jut to return, and yet not enlarge. I 


the 


{ never listen to the chimes of that same 


love memory of Jonathan Hdwards. 


old bell which used to summon him to the 
thrilled with 
Methinks 
full 


stately, serene, earnest, 


pulpit, without being 
tions that labor in vain for birth. 
him as he then appeared, in 

il dress, 
expeditious, fearless, going reverently into 
the desk, placidly eyeing his immense con- 
the pattern of a 
And then the 


dee p intonations of his prayers, followed by 


gregation, looking very 


‘teacher sent from God.” 
sermons composed for the occasion, and 
designed expressly to probe and 1: 


innate and malignant depravity of the 


V ope n 
the 
while stillness 


Anon 


Finally, the 


hearers’ hearts. or a 


reigns ; then deep sighs. a shriek 


of despair, or a shout of joy. 


power of God sweeps through the house, 


] the 


ind the “slain of Lord are many 


| follow him into the bosom of his numer 
ous family, and am charmed by his even- 
ness of temper, the sanctified familiarity 
of his ¢ the effi- 


cieney of his domestic government, (in the 


ITeSSeS, and 


symmetry 


establishment and execution of which, how- 
1} 


ever, he was assisted by a wife of se raphie 


disposition and s.) and the un- 
disturbed 


qualifie ition 


} 


happiness which continually pre- 


vails. I peep into hisstudy. In his broad 


ind well-balanced head I see the gradual 


development of the profoundest system 
of philosophy ever announced to the theo- 
world by one uninspired ; and In 


his heart I the 


logical 


hear throes of a philan- 


thropy boundless as the society of man. 
I find myself in the cham- 


] 


this good 


Ye irs pass on 


ber where man meets his fate :— 


He is far from home, under the power of 
an acute malady, and it has just been an- 
! The 


soft hand of the companion of his youth 


nounced to him that he must dv 


is not there to wipe the cold sweat from 


his brow, 


Is he agitated, alarmed, per- 
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plexed at all?) No. His lips move; I 
catch the dying whisper, “ Trust in God 
and ye need not fear ;” and now the wheels 
of life still. 
good man; thy memory is embalmed in 


stand Farewell, great and 
the minds of all future generations! 

And I love the memory of John Wesley. 
walked, 
slept where he slept, nor passed under the 


Never having walked where he 
shadows of a church where he preached, 


[ have consequently never experienced 
emotions parallel with those incident to 


Northampton. Yet 


having learned to pronounce his name in 


my rambles about 
the nursery, the incidents of his life being 
among the most familiar tales of my child- 
hood, catechized and drilled from the first 
the 
always 


dawn of my intellectual being in 


doctrines he promulgated, and 


familiarized to the forms of worship he 
instituted or sanctioned, why should I no¢ 


How 


was 


love the memory of John Wesley 2 


humbly did he walk; how sincere 


what harmony existed between 


how clear 


his piety ; 
his judgment and_ passions ; 
were his preceptions of truth and duty ; 
what faith, love, decision, and persevering 
energy did he manifest in the work of God ; 
what strength of intelleet, what mag- 
nanimity of soul, what unbounded philan- 
thropy and ecatholicity were manifested at 


all all 


everywhere ; yea, with what cheerful and 


times, under circumstances, and 
rapid movement did he fly through all the 
land, seizing and molding with a power- 
ful and plastic hand 

fucts of 
and 


the depraved and 
human condition, 
fields of 
wickedness into paths of peace and gardens 
of the Lord t" 
what life was his, and how trium- 


phantly did he die! 


unpropitious 
turning the ways rugged 
Furthermore, and finally, 
a long 
I love to think of Edwards and Wesley 
‘True, one was a Calvinist and 
but both 


The first gathering up facts 


together. 


the other an Arminian; were 
evangelical. 
of physical life and mental philosophy, 
arranging and generalizing them on the 
basis of a philosophical necessity, which 
latter work perhaps was chiefly projected 
by the power of early prejudice, was there- 
by led so to interpret the language of 
inspiration as, on the whole, to be driven 


de crees a 


to the conclusion of “ e/ernal ; 


while the second, by a course somewhat 
parallel, but issuing from a different ori- 
ginal source, heartily embraced and vehem- 
ently propagated the doctrines of humai 
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freedom and conditional election ; yet both 
were men of prayer, men of God, as was 
demonstrated by the peculiar signs and 
wonders which followed their labors. 
Perhaps the same wisdom which originated 
the different tastes and organizations of 
the human mind purposely directed that 
Kdwards should be preeminent in philoso- 
phical power, Wesley in practical 
power, thereby fitting them for equally 


and 


important though quite distinct fields of 
moral enterprize. And there are, doubt- 
less, thousands to-day engaged in swelling 
the of through the 


primary or secondary influence of each, 


harmonies heaven 
respectfully, whom neither the secondary 
nor primary influence of either alone could 
have reached and converted. We would not 
be understood to deny either that Wesley 
was philosophical or that Edwards was 
practical; but simply to affirm that the 
latter possessed the former qualification in 
a degree so preeminent as to becloud his 
practical powers; while the former pos- 
sessed the latter qualification in a degree 
sO equally preeminent as to eclipse most 
of his abstract and philosophic abilities. 
Hence, while the one is renowned for his 
fit- 


emergencies 


researches amid the foundations and 
nesses of his 
therefrom into solid generalizations, and 
other is 


things, and 


keenly logical conclusions, the 
famed for his power of simplifying truth 
to the common mind; the projection and 
execution of the most enlarged schemes 
for the elevation and salvation of the human 
race. Nor should we wonder that the one 
occasionally accused the other of fanaticism 
and enthusiasm, while the other, in turn, 
retorted the charge of a slavish submission 
to questionable technicalities and fallacious 
postulations. ‘The fruits of their labors 
needed the bleaching suns, the pelting 
storms, and the unavoidable collisions of 


time, as also to be seen by the disciples of 


each, in turn, from a distance of years, to 
render them mutually apprehensible. 
Thanks be unto God, while Edwards 
and Wesley, though on earth the propo- 
gaters of systems of theology in some 
respects antagonistic, have long since 
struck the friendly hand in glory, their 
followers, forgetting the things which are 
behind, and casting aside their nonessential 
differences of opinion, are assimilating and 
combining more and more, thereby be- 
coming increasingly efficient year by year 
for the ultimate destruction of the kingdom 
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of darkness. May Heaven speed the day 
when the convergent enterprizes of evan- 
gelical denominations shall all reach that 
given point, when the watchmen shall see 
eye toeye; the wolf dwell with the lamb; 
the leopard lie down with the kid; the 
calf, young lion, and fatling, mingle toge- 
ther in docility; the cow and the bear 
feed in unison; the lion eat straw like the 
ox; the sucking child play safely on the 
hole of the asp; the weaned child put his 
hand unharmed upon the cockatrice’s den ; 
none inall the holy mountain be found with 
a disposition to hurt or destroy ; and the 
EARTH be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of God, as the waters cover the sea. 
ONLY A TRIFLE. 
Bs ya right,” said I to my friend 
Simpkins, the baker, as the sickly- 
looking widow of Harry Watkins went 
out of his shop-door with a loaf of bread 
which he had given her—* that’s right, 
Simpkins; lam glad you are helping the 
poor creature, for she has had a hard time 
of it since Harry died, and her own health 
failed her.” 

“ Hard enough, sir, hard enough; and ] 
am glad to help her, though what I give 
her do’nt cost much—only a trifle, sir!” 
“ How often does she come 2?” 

I told her 
that, with 


“ Only three times a week. 
to come oftener, but she said 
what I give her, and the little she earns at 
sewing, she has no necessity.” 

“And have you any more such custom- 
ers, Simpkins ?” 

“ Only two or three, sir.’ 
“Only two or three; why, it must be 


, 


quite a tax upon your profits !” 

“QO no, not so much as you suppose ; 
altogether it amounts to only a trifle.” 

I could not but my friend 
repeated these words; but after I left 
him, I fell to thinking how much good he 


He sup- 


smile as 


is doing with “only a trifle.” 
plies three or four families with the bread 
they eat from day to day; and though the 
actual cost for a year shows but a small 
sum in dollars and cents, the benefit con- 
ferred is by no means a small one. A 
sixpence, to a man who has plenty to “eat 
and drink, and wherewithal to be clothed,” 
but it is something to one on 
And we know 


is nothing; 
the verge of starvation. 
not how much good we are doing when we 


give only a trifle * to a good object. 
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DR. 


OT the least among the eminent men 


\ 


of the South is Dr. Lovick Pierce, 
the oldest effective Southern Methodist 
preacher. Born in 1784, on Roanoke 


River, when three years old he was ear- 
ried by his father to the frontier of South 
Carolina, where he grew up much like an 
Indian, except that he was taught to work. 
Ile never heard a prayer until twelve years 
the 


household word from the time he was large 


of age; but rifle was familiar as a 


In the early part of 
Methodist 


preacher who visited that region, came 


enough to handle it. 
1799 James Jenkins, the first 


nto the neighborhood to organize a eireuit, 
ind secured a preaching place at the house 
But the father held 


sovereign contempt ; 


of Lovick’s unele. 


* this people” In 
he 
Mr. Jenkins’s appointment. 
\ucust, 
and obtained permission to go and hear the 
On their 


diffidently replied to the question, “ How 


months, to attend 
At length, in 
his brother begged 


nor did deign, for 


Loviek and 


new preacher. return they 


did you like him ?” in praise of Mr. Jenkins. 
I'his excited the interest of the old people, 
ind decided them to attend at the preach- 
What should fall out 


* next round 


er’s 


LOVICK 


PIERCE. 


but that his father and mother joined the 
society that very day; and in the evening 
the old gentleman called the family in for 
prayers, notifying them evety one that they 
would have to take it in turns, from oldest 
For 
singing and fervent 


to youngest, to lead the devotions. 
the first 
prayers were heard in that pioneer’s cabin. 


time sweet 
Lovick and his brother also joined society 
at the first opportunity; and, before long, 
the former, although so young, was made 
leader of a class, about eleven miles from 
home. Reaching his appointment, on the 
to 


with 


first oceasion, what was his surprise 
the filled 


** the beasts ’’ which had brought their back- 


see surrounding thickets 
woods owners to the spot, and to learn 
that a man named Pierce was expected to 
preach! Shy as a deer, what was he to 
do? He drew off to the bushes, got down 


behind old 


great sermons have been W rought out In 


an log—a place where many 
days of yore—and, with many tears, prayed 
Light and comfort came, and he 
He 


continued a class-leader for several years, 


for help. 
was able to go through his duties. 


and thus learned the art of public speak- 
ing preparatory to his higher calling. 
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LOVICK 


In 1804, at Christmas, when the confer- 
ence met, Lovick Pierce was admitted into 
the traveling connection, and appointed to 
the big Pedee circuit, having about thirty 
appointments and being three hundred 
miles around, with swamps to be threaded, 
znd creeks and rivers in abundance to be 
swam. <A preacher’s pay at this time 
was eighty dollars per annum, having 
recently been raised from sixty-four; and 
as a wife was too cumbrous a piece of 
furniture for this nomadie life, if a man 
A. broad- 
brimmed hat and straight-breasted coat, 


married he of course located. 


always homespun—the color a matter of in- 
difference, but generally of a hue like unto 
copperas—constituted the uniform of this 
Their accouterments 


cavalry brigade. 


were saddle-bags, containing, as a sheath, 
the well-worn pocket Bible, Hymn-book, 
and Discipline, besides a change or two of 
linen. One of the superfluities proscribed, 
as belonging in effeet to the pomps and 
vanities of the world, was suspenders. It 
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could accomplish. Hardships were to be 


} undergone; a saddle was sometimes their 


| only pillow, the earth was their bed, and 


| heaven’s arch a@ covering; the panther’s 


scream was their lullaby, and the blazing 
light-wood knots their only defense against 


! aa . 
the savage cat of the forest and swamp. 


pre ‘ 
I'he woodman’s eye and skill were needed 


to keep “the bee line” and follow the 


trail. Physical courage was in requisition, 


for mobs must be met and ruffians frowned 


(down. But as their day, so was their 
strength. Stout of build and strong of 


limb, a finer looking body of men was 
seldom seen than an annual conference of 
the olden time. 

In such a body, even, Mr. Pierce would 
always be remarked for his person. He 


| was tall, lithe, and muscular; easy and 


would have been as much as a man’s | 


itinerant caput was worth to put on a 


pair of * gallowses.” 
‘The threshold of a house once crossed, 


rayers were not omitted, if the consent of 


pr 
the family could be obtained; and wher- ' 


ever a crowd was assembled, at funeral, 
wedding, or muster, a sermon was to be 


preached. Only get listeners, then give 


them the gospel in all its warmth and 
power, and look at once for the fruit—a 
revival “ right there and then.” ‘ Up and 
at them,” was virtually the command of 
the iron-framed Asbury to his men, and 
at them they went, pellmell; hurly-burly 
and down came the foe; for “ one chased 
a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
light.” The bounds of the South Carolina 
Conference, at that time, were from the 
Atlantic and North Carolina on the north 
and east, to the Gulf and sunset on the 
south and west. 

Associated with a body of men in whose 
breasts the love of duty had become a 
master-passion, but whose early life had 
offered few or no opportunities for mental 
education; whose hands had been hardened 
by the plow-handles, and their bodies 
toughened by the use of the ax and the 
chase, young Lovick started in his career 
of calling sinners to repentance. 
thews and sinews they had to be, for 


work was to be dene which no puny in- 


tellectualist, however gifted and tutored, 
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graceful in motion, calm and dignified in rest. 
His face, in that early time, was notably 
handsome, from which shone a pair of eyes 
that might well be called beautiful. A 
voice of great compass, volume, and flexi- 
bility, gave him the orator’s second in- 
dispensable shaft. Simple in heart, with 
one lofty purpose—to do good—subjuga- 
ting every other wish, and hope, forth 


went the stripling of the woods, “ strong 
in the Lord and in the power of his might.” 
His first sermon was delivered, after his 
admission to conference, in the school- 
house of the old neighborhood where he 
had been reared. He took his text, but 
that was the last of it; for such was his 
embarrassment that he never caught sight 
of it again. 

It would be agreeable, did our space 
permit, to follow our youthful itinerant 
through the toils of his early career into 
the rice fields of Carolina, or the newly 
opened cotton lands of Georgia, as he 
shook the horny hand of the pioneer, and 
sat down with the poor man and his chil- 
dren in the log-cabin, with only one room, 


| or pursued by a drunken rowdy, wishing to 


| “get satisfaction’ 


’ 


for the preacher's de- 
But these 
we pass, to introduce you, though uninvited, 


clining to take grog with him. 


to a wedding, a scene worthy to be noted. 
In his first year’s travel he reached the 
house of an old sister, to spend a few days 


of rest. He observed that there was a 


| great stir in the kitchen department—boil- 
Men of | 


ing, roasting, baking, and such like seemed 
in fuil blast, but still he never dreamed its 
significance. At length the day arrived, 
and he was informed that one of the 
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damsels of the household was to be given 
away in matrimony. At about ten o’clock 
{. M., the guests came thronging in, 
each horse heavily laden with its human 


freight. In most cases, one man and one 


woman sufficed for the back of a single 


but now and then the mother rode 


with her baby in her lap, while before rode 


the father, holding on his hopeful son 
astride the horse’s mane. 

The company had gathered, the hour had 
arrived—tor, be it remembered, in thos« 


days the fashionable hour for marrying 


was noon, the ceremony to be followed by 


a bountiful dinner—but there was no par- 


son, for our friend was not authorized to 


solemnize the rite, and the one engaged 


for the occasion had not arrived. Some 
said the waters were up, and the parson 
ceuld not get across. Pierce was then 
besieged to do the service, but he was firm 
in his refusal. “If you won't marry, 
then,” said the unele of the bride « xpectant, 


‘you must preach.” Preach he did; and 


after sermon came dinner. Still the parson 
was expected, fur messengers had been 
but 


dispatched to jog his laggard steps ; 
he eame was 


Mr. Pie ree 


besought to tie the knot, for, very naturally, 


not. A vain 


the guests were not willing to go away 


ppointed, and. bride and groom began 
to feel that * hope 


deferred maketh the 





sick.” ‘J however, 





heart young man, 


declined, and another sermon was the re- 


sult. Supper came and went—no parson 


\ third sermon was just over, when 
ing shout relieved the anxiety of all, 


ind * the boys” brought in a “* 


tipsy black 


coat, notan uncommon thing in those days. 


About ten o'clock at night, by the light of 


pine knots, the service was performed, 
and the twain were made one flesh. 


In 1807 he was stationed in Augusta, 


and came near falling a victim to an ill- 
directed zeal for study. Feeling keenly 


| wants, he surrounded himself 


his mental 

with such books as were to be had, and 
dedicated his days and nights to their 
mastery; but the change from the free 


te of the saddle and the woods, to the 
cramped one of the garret and the lamp, 
s too great for endurance Not many 

is had passed ere both body and mind 


fora timely interposition 


an untimely 


12 rs 
ntosink. But 


sed in 


career might have el 


rrave, or prolonged itself awhile in the 


more horrible confines of a mad-house. 


doubt- 


A little experience of this sort Is, 
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less, one of the reasons why so many of 


the 
rather than books. 


fathers have been students of men 


The next year Bishop Asbury sent him 
to Columbia, S. C. A Dr. Hall, 
Virginia, a man of some note, had 


from 
filled 
this appointment the preceding year, and 
the people were loth to part with him. 
On representing the case to the bishop he 
replied to them in a poor pun, for which 
he was rather “ Last 
Hall-ed (hauled) you, and you did little or 
this year I shall perce you, to 


famous : year J 
nothing ; 
see if you will not improve.” 

Mr. his 
between twenty and thirty members ; 


charge, 
but 


months a revival of re- 


ew 


Pierce found, in 


in two or three 
ligion broke out which swept through the 
population of the place, leaving scarcely 
any of the 
This enraged the young students of the 


young women unconverted. 
University, who found it impossible to get 
up a dance without going away dewn the 
Pedee for girls. ‘lo show their chivalrous 
disapprobation of the “ Methodist meeting,” 
wld build fences, ten or 
the 
the church, that the pious, at the close of 
the 


patience ; 


sometimes they we 


twelve rails high, across street, nea 


meeting, might have a trial of their 


then, again, as a pleasant little 
freak, they would throw live geese through 


the windows, that their hissing might 


testify against the exercises. Opposition 


to the contrary, however, the preache r 





reported at the next conference an increase 
of over one hundred in the membership ; 
then 


society in the 


and since there has always been a 


flourishing capital of the 
Palmetto State. 

In 1809 the doctor was made presiding 
elder in what were then the western settle- 
ments of Georgia. Here he met with two 
persons, both interesting to him and others. 
The first was the lady who afterward be- 
eame his wife ; the other was Hope Hull. 
Better had. 


forty-one years of married life—thirty-five 


wife man never Through 


of which her husband was a traveling 


preacher or chaplain in the army, and 





thirty of which he was away from hom 
this admirable woman conducted the affairs 
of her house, regulating her expenditure 


by their income, often scanty enough 


superintending the education of her chil- 


dren, and supporting and befriending her 


husband in hisarduous toils. Her children 


were her jewels; they tell what mannet 


ot woman she was. 
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Hope Hull was at this time living in 
Wilkes county. 


or fifteen years betore, as was then the 


Upon his marriage, ten 


invariable custom in the South, he loeated. 
Before this, ! 1785 


somewhere between 
and 1790, he north- 


had come from the 
missionaries, to 
Part of his 
earlier life had been spent as a carpenter ; 
but from this had been 
called to the ministry, in which he became a 


ward, as one of the first 


the Savannah liver. 


cross 
occupation he 
Driven from 


burning and a shining light. 
Georgia by persecutions in Savannah, 
about 1792 he accompanied Bishop Asbury 
to New-England, where he spent a year 


or two in preaching. Returning then to 


Georgia, the remainder of his life was 
spent in his adopted State. After his 


marriage and location, by the request of 
Bishop Asbury, he established the first 
Methodist High School of which we have 
any knowledge Ile had 
‘ d, despite the ceaseless labors and 


, pl 


obstacles of his itinerant life, to acquire 


in this country. 





manage 


a handsome English edueation, and a re- 
spectable acquaintance with the classics. 
In this school he gave what rudimentary 
training he ever got to another man, whose 
name became, in Georgia and Carolina, 
even more famous than his instructor’s— 
James (familiarly knownas Jimmy) Russel. 
Mr. Hull, having ample 


means, continued for years to teach, his 


although now 


sole object being to do good. He became 


one of the earliest friends and advocates 
of the University, which was subsequently 
located at Athens, and 


that he might more effectually discharge 


removed thither, 


the duties of trustee to the infant institu- 


tlon. 


ture, his form was 


ILis 


sta 


Rather short in 


nevertheless symmetrical. 


which was beautifully shaped and rounded, | 


was covered by a luxuriance of dark, curl- 
ing hair. His face is deseribed as betray- 
ing the tokens of genius, but its prevailing 
expression Was that of serene benevolence; 
and, when animated in conversation or 
higher speech, the eye and mouth, in their 
play and radiation, told of eloquence almost 
unmatched. His voiee, clear, sweet, and 
strong, was capable of every modulation, 
rom the softest key of pathos to the most 
daring sweep of impassioned declamation. 
A mind of large grasp, and fine analytic 


power; an imagination reconstructing and 


unimating what the reason had depicted ; 


piety simple, as it was sincere and deep, 


head, | 
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completed this man’s qualities for the pul- 
pit, and made him one of the most nota- 
ble preachers the Church has ever had. 
Strange that, so far as we know, a hun- 
dred lines of commemoration have never 
been written concerning this great and 
noble man, than whom, for eloquence, 
worth, and usefulness, we have had few 
equals and no superiors. Among strangers 
he was silent; but when acquainted, full 
humorous talk. He 
His clothes 


recommendation — that 


of instructive and 
had a queer taste in dress. 
needed but one 
they should not fit! 
hat to boots, to find favor in his eyes, must 
It is reported 


Everything, from 


be several sizes too large. 
that, after putting on his boots one morn- 
ing, he was annoyed, while taking a turn 
or two around the room, by something in 
one of them. Drawing it off, and giving 
it a shake, out fell the lid of the tea-ket- 
tle! At another time he ordered a hatter 
to make him two hats, a black and a white 
one; “for,” said he, “a great many peo- 
ple say that I wore this when I first came 
to Georgia, and | am determined to show 
them that anew one.” Such 
was his clinging to his old 
clothes that it almost passed into a prov- 
“Old as Hope Hull’s hat.” ‘This, 
however, was not from parsimony, for he 


I can wea" 
attachment 


erb > 


was generous as the day is long; but from 
a love to garments in which he had labored 
and enjoyed so much. 

Ile died in 1816. at Athens, Georgia, a 
godly man, on whose name never came a 
blot, leaving a family of which any fa- 
ther might be proud. Three of his chil- 
dren still live at Athens. 

The young presiding elder and Mr. Hull 
became great cronies, and, up to the lat- 


ter’s death, their intimacy was_ brother- 
like. 

In 1813, with shattered health, Mr. 
Pierce (we have called him Dr. Pierce 


by anticipation) located. The country 


was then at war, and he was soon drafted 
ointed 


into the service. ‘The governor a 


him chaplain, and he was breveted ecap- 
tain. He continued in the army until it 
was disbanded at the proclamation of 


peace. ‘The country was bankrupt; mo- 
ney was not to be had; and, with a growing 
family upon his hands, our friend found 
it necessary to look around him tor some- 


do. He had alre udy devoted 


study to the science of medicine, 


thing to 
some 


and having money enough he ttended 
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Philadelphia, and returned 
This he did 
years, when, having cleared $12,000, he 
reéntered the traveling connection. This 
is of which a 
minister of the gospel, having betaken him- 


lectures in 


home to practice. for six 


one the rare instances in 


self to a secular pursuit for the avowed 
object of enabling him to continue in his 


vork, has been successful and redeemed 


his vow. Since 1823, when he reentered, 


he h 


That 


is never been local. 
was a proud day in his life, when, 


in tl 


standing one fine spring morning 


door of his house at Greensborough, he 
watched the receding forms of his two 
oldest ehildren—George, then between 
five and six, and Julia, about four—trudg- 
ing for the first time to school. rom 
that day until some time in 1846, a period 
of more than thirty years, some of the 
family were attendants at school. lo 
enable him to give them the best eduea- 
tion the land afforded, the strictest econo- 


my and greatest self-denial must be prac- 
lumself and wife; therefore, 


ever his appointment might be, in the 
mountains or on the coast, his family never 


\ little 


ICLIMES ¢ nly onee 


while once a month, and 


in three months, was 


u liv all he co ild pt nd at 


stated, out 


a ius, 


nome, 


bore of a marries 





fe im the nerancy of thirty-five years, 
he was away from home thirty! Until 
LS36 thiuily resided in Greensborough, 
tien at Columbus. 
le residing at Greensborough, Dr. 
Pic s visited by Dr. Olin. Dr. P. 
had be \ nuch deliehted in reading 
a \ ! | Le Fevre, or some such 
iit ia you read Le Fevre, D 
Olin? he asked one day. “No! what 
Ss] vet, © you m read it by all 
me . tt \ s novel P Re- 
oy OVE responded Dr. O.. “ why 
not say Caris grog! 
it was here it Dr. Olin made the ae- 
quaint ee ot Miss Bostwi k, afterw d 
\] Olin She wus at that time said to 
ry | who saw her the most beautiful 
om of the day, and agreeable in man 
nel he was lovely in person. From 
ving the reigning Queen of Fashion in 
that i the neig iboring States, h ving 
become devotedly rel us, she was no 
unfit companion for this, in our opinion, 
rreatest man American Methodisin has 
ae } 


P oauced 


Had we space, it 
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lwell more at large upon the scenes and 
friends of Dr. Pieree’s married life ; but 
the remainder must be devoted to the doc- 
tor himself, as a preacher. 

\ fine old man of nearly seventy, with 
frosted locks, mild benignant face. in which 
you see the traces of great manly beauty, 
erect form, above middle stature, scrupu- 
lously neat in dress, he stands before yo 
in the desk, impressing you by his very 


appearance that he is a man to be listened 


to. His voice has lost the flexible sweet- 
ness it once had, but it is yet firm and 
strong. You are at a loss to discover, as 
he proceeds, whether his discourse has 


been carefully premeditated, or is impro- 
It the 
and connection of the first, with the warmth, 
fre 


last. 


vised. has clearness, accuracy, 


hness, and ceaseless surprises of the 


Are these * the 


guments, seeming like sudden inspir: 


carefully studied ar- 





so skillfully managed by the art ot 


loue, and whieh have made his memory 


famous. ‘The old thoughts which we had 
spurned as commonplace now come look- 
ing us in the face “as unknown, and yet 
well known.” Here a homely illustratic 
such as would have been used by a six- 
teenth-century preacner, ¢ nelhe ! 
flection; and there a quaint but nat 
expression fixes itselt upon the heart 

i. chestnut bur. Now a gleain of ger . 
humor relaxes the museles and warms t! 
heart, and then a *h of pathos start 
the tear In many an eye The truths m 
home truths, speeding to the mark with 
the torce of conviction. The preac hye is 
emph tie, | use he believes in his | t 
thre truths he is deelar t] sult t S 
i living reality iot a question of balanced 
probabilities, nor a finely wrought drapery 
of lancuage woven for the concealment of 
unwelcome thought. or to hide its abs 

Ile beheves that you and h Will soon 
stand side by side in judgment, and deliv 


J 
ers his soul accordingly He knows that 


warice, Vanity, conceit. pride, supercill- 
ousness, worldly-mindedness, sloth, inde- 
cision, self-indulgence. and the lust of the 


flesh, are like so many devil tugoing at 





your soul, and he would warn you of 
pl 
Way 


danger. He would uck you from the 


The doetor cite fan 


of 


huinan 


het 
the wo 


knowle dve of the 


}? | , ° } 

POrpnyry ; Hu 
heart an 
manifold workings tew can excel i 
are better prepared to oul 


iis many-chambered Jabyrinth in all 














SENSIBILITY. 


likelihood he never read a line of Cyprian 
life; nor does he know, or even 
care, that his epistles are forgeries. But 
with the corroboration of the New Testa- 


in his 


ment, furnished by Christian experience, 
he 
is eminently practical, meeting the spirit- 


is perfectly familiar. His preaching 
its materials are 
of 
things, acquaintance with his own heart 


ual wants of the people ; 


common-sense knowledge men 


and the Bible, together with experience of 


the deep things of God. Simple and di- 


} 


and | 


rect in statement, ample and forcible in | 


illustration, his sermens abound with pithy 


sayings akin to proverbs, and show a man 


that dares to think and speak his own } 
thoughts. 

Sermons he never studies, but sub- | 
jects for instance, interest on money ; 
the use of the tongue; prayer; duty of 


Christians to give; the Christian’s walk; 


danger of riches; temptation; and others 
that occur to him in his own experience, 
ind ft He 


besides carefully often 


om intercourse with society. 


studied, and 


clearly presents, the doctrines, evidences, 


ind ordinances of Christianity. His whole 


nind has been carefully trained and stored ; 


ind when he is to preach, the subject is 


in conformity with the wants of 


and not from the contents of the 
‘The 


> pe ople, 


I 


orttolio. 


| affairs suggests 


state of 


text t 


Tamm dils 


» his active mind, so perfectly 
ir with the volume of divine truth, 
he 


iver wh 


which has so reverently studied, and 


ich he has prayed dayly for nearly 


sixty years. The text correlates the sub- 


iec The words 


t, or the needed phase of it. 


ready ; so are the illustrations from a 
fertile intellect, combining a vigorous un- 


derstanding, a quaint fancy, a powerful 


imagination, all enriched by a wide and 
profound lite. Here you 


have the pulpit preparation of one of the 


observation of 


inost notable and effective preachers South- 

ern Methodism has produced. <A scrap of 

pa] 

vet who has ever heard Dr. Pierce preach 
poor sermon? 

Let us not be understood as prescribing 
his formula for universal adoption ; but it 
s suggestive, and from it some may learn 

useful lesson. 

The 
1 | } 


ekS, DI 


age have whitened his 
it have left his heart full of bea 


‘53.2353 
| C.auliadiih 


frosts of 
u- 
e sympathies and affections. 
its trials—the greatest 


i bsent at 


P 
1 


has brought 


wilfe’s death wh he was a 


ver never went with him to the desk; ! 
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the St. Louis General Conference in 1850 
—but they have made his faith more stead- 
fast and serene. Holding tenaciously to 
all that is fundamental in Methodism, he 
is yet the friend of progress, and his wis- 
dom fails not to discern room for improve- 
ment. 

His age is not degraded by a con- 
tempt for‘ young men.” As the evening 
of life comes on, he can look back upon 
half a century nobly spent, and rejoice at 
the giant strength and proportions of a 
Church in Georgia with whose nursing, 
training, and development he has had more 


5 


to do than any other man. 


SENSIBILITY. 

{ENSIBILITY is that susceptibility of 
bk.) feeling which lies at the foundation of 
all rational enjoyment. It, however, re- 
quires to be kept under proper regulation. 
Sensibility is the most exquisite feeling 
of which the human soul is susceptible. 
When it pervades us, we feel happy; and, 
could it last unmixed, we might form some 
conjecture of the bliss of those paradisaical 


days 


when the obedient passions were 
of the 


impulses of the heart did not need correc- 


under the dominion reason, and 
tion. 
of 
sublime touches of the poet and the painter. 


It is this quickness, this delicacy 
feeling, which enables us to relish the 


It is this which expands the soul, and gives 
an enthusiastic greatness, mixed with ten- 
derness, when we view the magnificent 
objects of nature, or hear of a good 
action. 

The same effect we experience in the 
Spring, when we hail the returning sun, 
and the consequent renovation of nature-— 
when the flowers unfold themselves, and 
exhale their sweets, and the voice of music 
is heard in the land. Softened by tender- 
ness, the soul is disposed to be virtuous. 
Is any sensual gratification to be compared 
to that of feeling the eyes moistened, after 
having comforted the unfortunate? Sen- 
sibility is, indeed, the very foundation of 


But 


unknown to the depraved 


all our earthly happiness. these 


are 


raptures 
sensualist, who is only moved by what 
strikes his gross thoughts and harmonizes 
As the 
embellishments of nature escape his neg- 


with his vicious propensities. 


lected notice, se likewise do all the gentle 


and interesting affections. Sensibility can 


only be felt; it escapes discussion. 
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MEMORY. 
peers L, very wonderful, as well 


as useful, are all the faculties of the 
mind; but in these respects none exceeds 


the memory. 


But for this, we should be |} 


engaged in a perpetual series of experi- | 


ments. Though we had sueceeded In per- 


forming some task nine times in a single 


day, we should have no recollection of it; 
and should we attempt it again, it would 
be as really an experiment as upon the 


Such a thing as experience 
To 


from past failures and successes, or from 


first occasion. 


would be unknown. learn wisdom 


story of the world, would be 
We should be unable to 


the hi IMpos- 


any 
PI any 


lessons of wisdom suggested by our own |} 


past life and actions, or those of others, | 


because 
them in our minds. 

But the memory is as wonderful as it 
is useful. ‘The common servant of all the 
powers of the mind, it is expected to re- 
ceive, and hold in safe-keeping, whatever 
to The 


intrusts it notions 


its trust. under- 


is committed 


with its and 


standing 
} 


perceptions, however crude and dissimilar 


—ihe reason commits to it its partially 
analyzed facts, together with its well- 
Ww rought conclusions—the imagination de- 


posits here its pictures and images, whether 


real, truthful, and substantial, or airy, 
false, and tangible—the conscience hands 
over its record of moral truths and ful- 


filled duties—and it is even expected to 
keep a record of its own failings and in- 
firmities, as well as its noble feats and 


worthy deeds. ‘This heterogeneous mass 
of mental and moral phenomena it is not 
only expected to guard with watehful care, 
but to the 
particular, 
faculty of the mind. 


to deliver up, even minutest 


Or, more truthfully 


perhaps, it might be said that it is required 
to act as a general scribe, and record the 
proceedings and experiences of all the 


faculties of the soul, both in relation to 
the world within and the world without ; 
and then expose this record, at all times 
and under all circumstances, either gen- 


erally or particularly, at the pleasure of 


any of its masters. 

While you are impressed with the im- 
portance of correctness in your memory, 
consider also the unenviable position it 


occupies ; for while the record of the dis- 


there would be no recolleetion of | 


at the summons of any other | 
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charge of its duties and the fulfillment of 
its trust is open to the inspection, criti- 
cism, and even judgment of the other 
faculties, instead of the privilege of stand- 
ing up to vindicate its own character, it is 
obliged to record the proceedings of those 
faculties which are sitting in judgment 
upon it. ‘Therefore remember this, when 
chagrined and mortified in view of its de- 


W ere 


it permitted to stand up in self-defense, it 


linquencies, and judge it charitably. 


might allege, in extenuation of its appa- 
rent failings, the almost infinite multipli- 
city of things committed to its trust—the 
they 


succeed each other; the tumultuous and 


lightning-lhke rapidity with which 


confused manner in which they are fre- 
quently presented ; their widely-dissimilar, 
and sometimes airy and evanescent char- 
acter; together with the fact that many of 
them passed through the mind without ex- 
citing even a transient interest, and m iny 
more were scarcely honored with a recog- 
nition, 

the duties of this faithful 


Qnerous are 


difficulties which 


Ti ue, 


and, fre- 


servant, and many are the 


beset it in their faithful discharge. 
it has its freaks and caprices ; 


quently without 


any assignable cause, w 


guests, 


faney a certain class of the mind’s 


it will treat with the oreatest con- 


link to its imperishable 


which 


sideration and 


recollections, while others receive less 


The former constitutes 
the 


marked civilities. 


S<( lect society " and choice 


the “ 
of memory, to be received warm- 


ly and treated affectionately ; 


friends” 
wilule the 
latter are received with equal civility, but 
not with equal relish. 

And 


useful servant for selecting some 


why should we quarrel with this 


as his especial favorites, or demur at the 
makes? Let 
preferences and enjoy his fancies, and thus 


becuile the tedium of his wearisome d 


choice he him indulge his 
u- 
ties by the smiles of his favorites, and the 
hope of forming new and pleasant acquaint- 
ances. Meanwhile, if we lay aside dis- 
tri 
memory, treating it with the consideration 


ist and suspicion, and make a friend of 


its importance demands, and introducing 


our guests to it with some care, it will less 


often deeeive us. Contrive some way, 
therefore, to get in the good graces of 
your memory and to keep there, and it 
will certainly serve you to the best of its 


and beyond this we should make 


no demands. It we ean devise means to 











develop its powers, and to aid it in accom- 
plishing its duties more easily and cor- 
rectly, it will be a legitimate department 
of labor, and worthy of our highest skill. 
Attention to the following thoughts may 
prove of service in this department. 

We must gain a distinct view of what 
Much of the 
tinctness attributed to the memory prop- 
The 


memory not unfrequently loses, or indis- 


we would remember. indis- 


erly belongs to the understanding. 


tinctly reproduces, a thought or image, 
because, through haste or carelessness, the 
understanding has not elearly perceived 
it. Although it does not follow that if | 
distinctly see the face of a person I will 
certainly remember it; yet it does follow, 
that if 
remember it. 


I do not distinetly see it I shall 
The true of 


thoughts, facts, and mental images, (at 


not same 1S 
least with ordinary memories ;) they must 
be distinctly perceived in order to be re- 
membered. Doubtless a large portion of 
the facts which we have charged the mem- 
ory with forgetting, were never distinctly 
perceived by the understanding, and con- 
sequently never clearly presented to the 
memory. 


We should be 


would remember. 


in what we 


Whatever enlists our 


interestle d 


affections, arouses our sympathies, or cre- 
ates a deep interest in our minds, will be 
easily remembered. If none of the facul- 

ties of the mind are interested in a given } 


fact, it will very hkely be forgotten; but 


if it awakens an interest in the understand- 
ing, imagination, affections, or desires, it 
ean hardly fail, under ordinary circum- | 


Whatever | 


is Important to remember, not of a na- 


stances, of being remembered. 


ture to excite interest in the mind, (e. ¢&., 
statistics.) may be more easily remem- 
hered by supposing some occasion when 
the 


importance of being able to produce them. 


they will be wanted, and considering 
The fact that we seldom forget what our 


affections are interested in should teach 
us the philosophy of remembrance, and 
the 


succest 


importance of awakening in 
the mind, 72 some way, an interest in what 
we would remember. 

We should reflect upon what we would 


The 


persons we have looked upon again and 


remember. countenanees of those 
again, until they have become familiar, we 
ean never forget; while those upon which 


we have only glanced as we met them in 


the promiscuous walks of life, are forgot- 
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The same is true of the thoughts 
It we make friends of them, 
and look upon their faces until they be- 
come somewhat familiar, they will not 


ten, 
of our minds. 


forsake us, but domesticate themselves in 
the chambers of memory, obedient to her 
slightest call. 

We should systematically arrange what 
we would remember. ‘The lawyer who 
places notes, receipts, briefs, and notices, 
in a common drawer ; the machinest who 
pitches lumber, tools, and patterns promis- 
cuously together ; the mechanic who puts 
dry-goods, groceries, hardware, and va- 
rieties together, without order or arrange- 
ment, will want many things which can- 
not be found without spending much time, 
enduring much in the 
This will illustrate the import- 


and vexation, 
search. 
ance of systematizing our thoughts for the 
convenience of memory in referring to 
them. If we ponder upon the facts which 
come before our minds, we shall not only 
become somewhat familiar with their faces, 
the 


them, but we shall also be enabled to re- 


which will aid memory in retaining 
fer them to a class of subjects according 
to their uses; and when those subjects 
come up, the thoughts we have associated 
with them will make their appearance at 


| the same time. 


~—+< 
[For the National Magazine.} 
DEATH. 
DeatH spareth none— 
But young and old, and low and high, 


The solemn lesson all must learn 
That they were born to die. 


» love ly flower— 
The parents’ only treasure here— 
May fade and wither in an 
And leave them naught to cheer. 


hour, 


Youth hath no pledge 
That he shall live to hoary age ; 
Death comes alike to all below— 
Philosopher and sage. 


A phantom grim 
He stalks, unseen by mortals here ; 
td embrace 


dear. 


Oft stealing to his « 
The forms we hold most 
Yet death is sent, 

By One who doeth all things well, 

To take us from a world of sin 
'o heaven, with him to dwell. 
Then murmur not; 

But gird thyself and ready be, 

With thy lamp trimm’d and armor on, 
Till He shall send for thee. 


Wituam R, LAwReNcE. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE PILGRIMS— | 


MASSASOIT. 


teresting scene was witnessed in the | 


( )s the 22d of March, 1621, a most in- 
4s ( 


did Plymouth Colony.” 
called Watson’s Hill) overlooking the en- 
tire settlement, and but a short distance 
from the humble dwellings of the pilgrims, 
stood a company of men most formidable, 


and exceedingly warlike in their appear- 


ance. ‘This company consisted of the 


venerable, peace-loving Indian sachem, 
Massasoit, his brother, and sixty of his 
best warriors. ‘They were all armed with 


deadly wea, 


| ' . } r.| . 
tomahawks and sea ping-Knives 


ons, such as bows and arrows, 


and with 


} 


On a hill (now | 


their faces painted with almost every va- | 


riety of color, * some black, some red, 
som ellow, and some white ; some with 


crosses, and other antic works ; some were 
dressed in skins, and some were naked: 


Il ¢ t 


all tall and mighty men.” 

‘The pilgrims, as they rose at early 
dawn, were startled at the appearance of 
this new and strange company. 
hundred and one days had elapsed since 


they landed on Plymouth Roek,” and 
ing that time they had passed through 
stressilig scenes. Sickness and 


death had made terrible havoe among 


them, and nearly one-half of their number 


were now no more. Most of the survivors 
were teeble and sick, and | it few we re 
prepared to meet so formidable an enemy 
is thes ip] irently hostile s invers. But 
OmMmecuinil I s a l Sis had ufr- 
ived, Che pressing emergeney called 
ir immediate l ex y exertions 
\c ) noiy the est pre} Llo wert 

made to meet the suppose contlict. 
Captain Miles Standish, a man of great 
ou id ready for almost any emerg- 
cy, mustered his com iv—but alas, 
Vhat a company ’ Six feeble and sickly 
musketeers composed the whole; but un- 
ed, he resolved to make the best of his 
ondition. Orders were given as if they 
ere ¢ ned tor an army of thousands, 
i company showed olf finely by 
l wheelings,” and handling of 
i ocks.* What a display! Pity that 
{ musket lighted by a 

| ) Y 

is ly 1; and 


Only one 


old Baron Steuben, whom we have been 
accustomed to look upon as the ne plus 
ultra of old-fashioned military tacties, had 
not been present on this extraordinary oc- 
casion? Surely Captain Standish and his 
company would have given him some new 


What the 


savages thought of the wonderful perform- 


ideas of his favorite science. 


ance has never been told, but they must 
have been amused. 

The fears of the atfrighted pilgrims 
were soon allayed. Massasoit had not 
come for war: his noble soul abhorred 


1. Peace was his object. Though 


bloodshed. 
a heathen, and chief of one of the most 
warlike Indian tribes, he took the earliest 
opportunity to visit the pilgrims, and pro- 
pose to them terms of continued friendship 
and peace. He had heard of his new 
neighbors, and he knew they were few, 
Ife could have exter- 
But he cher- 


ished toward them the highest respect, 


weak, and feeble. 
minated them with a blow. 


and bid them a hearty welcome to the new 
world. Ilis object now was to form a 
treaty of peace with the English. ‘The 
manner in which the partie Ss were Intro- 
duced to each other, and the ceremoni 
which followed, are worthy of being tol 
Mr. Edward Winslow, a man of note 
among the pilgrims, first approached the 
heathen strangers, carrying a pair of 
knives, a chain, and a jewel, for Massasoit, 
and a knife and jewel for his’ brother; 
‘also a pot of strong water, with some bis- 
cult and butter for a treat, which were 
readily accepted. Winslow remaining 
a hostage , Massasoit, with twenty arme 
men, descended the hill toward the pil- 
grims. Captain Standish marched with 
his company to the brook at the foot of 
the hill to meet Massasoit, and gave him 


a military salute, which was politely re- 





The distinguished visitor was 


then conducted to an unfinished building 


sponded to. 





hastily prepared, with ‘a green rug and 
three or four cushions.’ Governor Car- 


ver then approached, followed by the band 


consisting of a drum and a trump tf, and 


the military company. ‘The governor at 
the kine saluted each other by kissin 
hands, when Carver took a seat and call 
for ‘strong water’ and ‘fresh meat,’ of 
which they all partook, and then proceeded 


1] 


to talk of peace and mutual protection 


After signing the treaty, Governor Carve 


1 back to the brook, and 


conducted his guest 


took leave of him.’ Massasoit’s brother, 
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Quadequina, and others, came down the 
hill, were received and treated in the 
same manner, and dismissed. ‘Thus ended 
the novel ceremonies connected with the 


formation of one of the most important 


treaties, one to which, under the divine | 

Er ; 5 ; 2 
} . ; . | ing to me, he said: * While I live, I shall never 
blessing, the pilgrims were indebted for | |‘ 


} 
most invaluable privileges, and even life 
itself. 

From this time, friendly relations were 
maintained between Massasoit and the 
‘“* Plymouth Colony” for forty years. ‘The 
former resided within the limits of what 
is now the town of Warren,* Rhode Island, 
being about fifty miles from Plymouth. 
Deputations were frequently interchanged, 
and this had a most happy influence in 
promoting peace and kindly feeling. Mas- 
sausoit and some of his men were often 
entertained by the pilgrims with great 
pomp, and feasted on the best which the 
colony afforded. ‘The pilgrims were also 
received at Sowamset with the most ar- 
dent affection, and welcomed to the most 
liberal hospitality of the sachem’s humble 
dwelling. Some of these visits were sea- 
sons of thrilling interest. The following 
account of one of them is given by Mr. 
Winslow, and will be interesting to the 
reader. Mr. John Hamden, and an Indian 
suide named Hobbamock, accompanied 
Mr. Winslow to Sowamset :— 


vs came to Plymouth that Massasoit 





to die. Now it being a commendable 





Ww 
manner of the Indians, when any, especially of 
note, are dangerously sick, for all that profess 


friendship to them to visit them in their ex- 
tremity ; therefore it was thought meet, that 
us we had ever professed friendship, so we 
should now maintain the same by observing 
To that end, myself 
having formerly been there, the governor again 
laid thi upon myself, having one mas- 
ter John Hamden for my consort, and Hobba- 
mock for our guide. So we set forward, and 
lodged the first night at Namasket, (now Mid- 
dleborough, Massachusetts. The next day, 
about one o’clock, we came to a ferry in Con- 
batant’s country.f There they told us that 
Massasoit was dead, and had that day been 
buried. This news struck us blank, but espe- 
cially Hobbamock, who desired we might return 
with all speed. Considering now that, he being 
dead, Conbatant was the most like ly to succeed 
} 


him, and that we were not above three miles 
1 ] 


from Mattapuyst, his dwelling-place, I thought 


this laudable custom. 





s service 





© Massasoit’s residence was not Mount Hope, 
many have supposed, but Sowamset, now 
h ide Island. 

Mount Hope. 
This ferry was across Taunton River. Con- 


batant was sachem of another tribe. 





Warren, R Sing Philip,” his son, 











no time so fit as this to enter into more friendly 


| terms with him and the rest of the sachems, and I 


resolved to put it in practice; so we went 
toward Mattapuyst. In the way, Hobbamock 
broke forth into these speeches: ‘My loving 
Many have | 
And turn- 


sachem! my loving sachem! 
known, but never any like thee!’ 


see his like among the Indians: he was no liar; 
he was not bloody and cruel like other Indians ; 
in anger and passion he was soon reclaimed ; 
easy to be reconciled toward such as had of- 
fended him; he governed his men better with 
few strokes than others did with many, truly 
loving where he loved,’ continuing a long speech 
with signs of unfeigned sorrow. 

“We came to Mattapuyst, and went to the 
sachem’s place, but Conbatant was not at home. 
The sachem’s wife gave us friendly entertain- 
ment. Here we inquired concerning Massasoit : 


they thought him dead, but knew not certainly. 


| so full of men as we could scarce get in, t 


About half an hour before sunset we were told 
that he was not yet dead, though there was no 
hope we should find him living. Upon this 
we were much revived, and set forward with 
all speed. 

“ When we came thither, we found the house 
hough 
they used their best diligence to make way for 
us. Thus they were in the midst of their 
charms for him, making such a hellish noise 
that it distempered us that were well, and 
therefore unlikely to case him that was sick. 
When they had made an end of their charming, 
one told him that his friends, the English, had 
come to see him. Having understanding left, 
but his sight was wholly gone, he asked, ‘Who 
has come” They told him. He desired to 
speak with me. When I came to him he put 
forth his hand, which I took. Then he said 
twice, ‘Art thou Winslow?’ I answered, Yes. 
Then he added, ‘O, Winslow, I shall never sce 
thee again !’ 

“Then Lealled Hobbamock, and desired him 
to tell Massasoit that the governor sent me 
with such things for him as he thought most 
likely to do 





him good, and whereof, if he pleased 


| to take x I would pres ntly vive him, which he 


desired, Having a confection of many comfort- 
able conserves, on the point of my knife I gave 
him some, which I could scarcely get through 
his teeth. When it was dissolved in his mouth 
he swallowed it, when those who were about 


| him much rejoiced, saying he had not swal- 


His mouth 
was exceedingly furred, and his tongue swelled 
1] 


in such a manner that it was impossible for 


lowed anything in two days before. 


him to eat such meat as they had. I washed 
his mouth and seraped his tongue, after which 
I gave him more of the confection, which he 
swallowed with more readiness. Then he de 
siring to drink, I dissolved some of it in water, 
and gave him. Within half an hour thi 
wrought a great alteration in him. Pre 
} 








after his sight began to come to 

gave him and us good encouragement. 
“He requeste d me, that the day following, I 
would take my piece and kill him some fowl}, 
u h as 


and make him some English pottage, su 
had eaten at Plymouth, which I prot 





In the meantime I must needs make him some 
without fowl. I caused a woman to bruise 
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some corn, take the flour from it, and set over “He seems to have bee n a most estimable 
the broken corn in a pipkin, for they have man. He was just, humane, and beneficent: 
earther ts of all sizes. When the day broke , true to his word, and in eve ry respect an h st 
nt ut, it being now March, to seek herbs, man.” 
b & —_ re herry le s. of 
Toad vs ‘d = . <oftr sc poh es ‘the His memory should be cherished and 
Phe tuse I had nothing to relish it, | loved by every American ; and though we 


th again, and pulled up a sassafras may not honor him as a Christian lhe 
we may regard him as one of the best ¢ 
; agan chieftains, and especially as havin 
1 being boiled, I strained it through ] Suge 5 \ 
handkerchief, and cave him at least a pint, | contributed much to the safety and hay 


1 liked it well. After this | ness of our pilgrim forefathers. 


























his sight re and more; he also took 
s h as we th admiration cide ice 
{ God for giving his blessing to such raw T T ne) 
and ignorant means, himself and all of them PAT L ER. 
A lcine us the inst nts of his pre- BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
5 ition Tavcer, the preacher, walked, one autumn day, 
“Many, while we were there, came to see Without the walls of Strasburg, by the Rhin 2 
me, Irom a | e not less than a hun- Pondering the solemn miracle of life, 
dred miles lo all that came, on fief | As one who, wandering in the starless nicht, 
I ! ‘ L th ner of 7 © how Feels, momer , the jar of unseen waves, 
lit t ! i 5 Irie En- | And hears the thund r of an unknown sea, 
' I how suddenly they | pr, tking along an unimagined shore, 
l him to his pr it ngth. He 
1X io es y friends, | And as he walked he prayed—even the sam 
e: and I live. vith nagar fien. Old prayer with which, for half a score of years 
k Iness they have showed me.’ ” Morning, and noon, and evening, | p und heart 
; Had groaned: “ Have pity upon me, 0 Lord! 
After a few days, Winslow and his com- | Thou seest, while teaching others, I am blind: 
| ons returned, and related the scenes | ™ { me @ man that can direet my st 


they had witnessed, and the wonderful | Then, as he mused, he heard along his path 
A sound of an old man’s staff among 
The dry, dead linden leaves, and | 


He saw a stranger, weak, and poor, and old, 


very of the sachem in the colony, 


> 
j 


e there was eat rejoicing. Mas- 


soit lived thirty-eight years after this : ‘ i cea ae 
- “Peace unto thee, father lauler said; 


visit of the En s} ind died ir 6 : . : om - 

visit of the English, and died in 1661, at | «God gives thee = good day!” The old man 

the advanced age of more than eighty raised 

vears Slowly his calm blue eyes. “I thank thee, son; 

: . jut al? my days are good, an me are ill.” 
But little is known of this distinguished | But 4 my days ar l, and none a 


1 . } ; + th aot ) - ther ' l , y 
hem; but from the items of history | Wondering thereat, the preacher spake again 
. , “, | “God give thee a happy life.’ The old man 
respecting him, we learn that he governed : ere 
, ; . smiled : 
the tribe called the Wampanoags, who | «} never am unhappy. 
‘ : 
occupied a large tract of country extend- Tauler laid 
er lai 
ing over nearly the whole south-eastern | His hand upon the s ranzer’s coarse gray sleeve 


part of Massachusetts. from Narragansett | “Tell me. O father what thy strange words 











Bay to Cape Cod. IIe “ possessed the : setacacgatad : : : 
ai } . Surely man’s days are eyil, and his lift 
clements of a great mind and a_ noble Keil ax Stio wtane 36 lean to? “Kas. tae-ace 
heart.” He was kind and affectionate, | Our times are in God’s hands, and all our days 
and was always ready to sympathize with | Are as our needs: for shadow as for sun. 
l relieve the afflicted. His attachments | For cold as h sd Sia Sel 1b a sires sc: Alte 
i] f 11 ial Our thanks are due, since that is best S, 
were strong, al is ‘naships enduring . 3 ’ : . 
vee ‘5 ? i F And that which is not, sharing not his li 
{is treaties,as we have seen, were sacred Is evil only as devoid of good 


though he lived forty years after his | And for the happiness of which T spak 








first v tto Plymouth, yet the tre aty Slgn- I find it in submission t » his will, 
: : bs es And calm trust in the holy Trinity 
( on that oecasion he maintained inviolate ’ , ’ 7 ” 
Its knowledge, goodness, and almichty power. 
t the day of his death. He protected 
S35] tle a nos ing f lit¢] y > 
, i. “ee 1 ilently wondering for a li Lee 
| ’ ns In ieir weak nd defenseless " 1 1 ) 
: : Stood the great pre n he spake as one 
te. informed them of thre atening dan Wl - lenly 1 wit} ‘ ntir 
in several instances, prevented thought, 
other = Indian tribes from attacking Which long has followed, wh ring tht . 
. } the dar] 
them Frumbull, in his work on In — 
Strange terrors, drags it, shrieking, into light 
. 1] t g 1 
dian Wars, pays him the following just i. What if God's: will’ consiow thee 7 res 
ute :— } } 9"? 
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“Then,” said the stranger, cheerily, “ be it so. 
What hell may be I know not; this I know— 
I cannot lose the presence of the Lord. 

One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 

His dear Humanity ; the other, Love, 

Clasps his Divinity. So, where I go 

Hi and better fire-walled hell with him 
Than golden-gated paradise without.” 


gues, 


Tears sprang in Tauler’s eyes. A sudden light, 
Like the first ray that fell on chaos, clove 
Apart the shadow wherein he had walked 
Darkly at noon. And, as the strange old man 
Went his slow way until his silver hair 


Set like the white moon, where the hills of 
vines 

Slope to the Rhine, he bowed his head and 
said: | 

“My prayer is answered. God hath sent the 
man 


Long sought, to teach me, by his simple trust, 
Wisdom the weary schoolmen never knew.” 
So, entering with a changed and cheerful step | 
The city gates, he saw, far down the street, 
A mighty shadow break the light of noon, 
Which tracing backward till its airy lines 
Hardened to stony plinths, he raised his eyes 


O’er broad fagade and lofty pediment, 

O’er architrave and frieze and sainted niche, 

Up the stone lace-work, chiseled by the wise 

Erwin of Steinbach, dizzily up to where 

In the noon brightness the great minster’s 
tower, 


Jewelled with sunbeams on its mural crown, 

Rose like a visible prayer. “ Behold !”’ he said, 

“The stranger’s faith made plain before mine 
eye ~ 

As yonder tower outstretches to the earth 


le of 


The dark triang its shade alone 

When the clear day is shining on its top, 
So darkness in the pathway of man’s life 
Is but 
By the great sun of wisdom cast thereon; 


And what is dark below is light in heaven ? 


the shadow of God’s provid nce, 


? 


STUDENTS IN LOWER RUSSIA. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN. 

A* soon as the seminary bell, which hung 
J\ before the door of the convent at Kiev, 
began to ring, pupils were seen arriving 
Those be- 


longing to the grammar-class were still 


from all parts of the town. 


children, most of them having soiled and | 
torn clothes, and their pockets filled with 
marbles, whistles, fragments of pastry, and, 
in the season, with young sparrows, whose 
shrill ery not seldom brought on their 
of the ferule, or even a 
leathern The 
more | 


captors blows 


with 
were 


logging a strap. 


walked 


steadily, and had decidedly fewer rents in } 





rhetoricians older, 
their garments; but they frequently bore 
the 
shape of figures of rhetoric, imprinted by 
The students 


on their countenances ornaments in 


each other's energetic fists. 
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of philosophy and theology were quite 
grown up, and carried nothing in their 
They 


of eatables about 


pockets save fragments of tobacco. 
never had any 
them, for it was their custom to devour on 


store 


the spot whatever in that way they could 
lay their handson. ‘They smelt so strongly 
of pipes and votki, that the odor often 
attracted the wistful noses of the peasants 


passing by. The square in front of the 
convent was usually filled with itinerant 
dealers in bread, cakes, water-melons, 


patties seasoned with honey and poppy- 
seeds, and various other dainties peculiar 
to the cuisine of Lower Russia. ‘These 
merchants were in general women, and 
vied with each other in the loudness of 
their commendations of their respective 
wares. Barely, however, did they address 
themselves to either the philosophers or 
the theologians, for these gentlemen usually 
contented themselves with taking gratui- 
tous samples of the good things, and that 
by handfuls. 

On reaching the seminary, the crowd 
divided into classes, which assembled in 
large low rooms, with small windows, 
large doors, and old blackened benches. 
These were soon filled with divers and 
confused buzzings. The monitors made 
the pupils recite their lessons; while the 
sharp and piercing voice of a grammarian 
was answered in precisely the same key 
by the vibration of a cracked pane in one 
of the windows. In another corner re- 
sounded the deep bass voice of a thick- 
lipped rhetorician, reciting his morning’s 
The monitors, while they listened 
to the repetitions, kept one eye peering 


lesson. 


under the bench, to try if they could dis- 
cover in the pupils’ pockets any delicacy 
that might be turned to their own account. 
When all this learned, although 
rout, arrived somewhat early, or when 


rabble 


the professors came later than usual, then, 
by general consent, commenced a mélée, 
in which every one took part, even the 
censors, Whose duty it was to maintain 
order. 
logians were the arbiters of the combat, 


Generally, two of the elder theo- 


and decided whether each class should fight 
on own account, or whether all the 
students should divide themselves into two 


its 


great parties—the bursars and the paying 
students. The grammarians were usually 
the first to commence ; then came philos- 


ophy, with long black mustaches; and 


theology, in enormous Cossack pantaloons. 
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The battle almost always ended in favor 
of the latter branch of stud 
back 


dow h 


y; and philos- 


went to its class rubbing its 


ophy 
, and sat panting on the bench. 


[inter 


youth taken a constant and aetive part in 


sides 
the professor, who, having in his 
such pastimes, had now no difficulty in 
the flushed of 
! abundant indications of the heat 
of the conflict. 
strokes of the rod to the fingers of rhetoric, 


another 


discovering on faces his 


lit 
auditors 


And while he administered 


professor, in another division, 


slapped the hands of philosophy with a 


1 
thal 


they ea 


wooden ruler. As to the theologians, 


ch received what their head-pro- 


fessor called a measure of dried peas— 


th t is to say, a good dose of blows applied 
with a leathern strap. 


On holidays, the bursars and the scholars 


In the habit of going about the town 


4 


si 


carrving little theaters of puppets. Some- | 
times, in their own persons, they acted a | 
mnedy, and received as a recompense a 
of cloth, a bag of maize, half of 
oasted goose, or something of that 
nature. In whatever other particulars the | 
nts might differ among themselves, | 
1 one point there was an astonishing 
mity among them—and that was in 
voracious extent of their appetite. 
{ ld b impossible to ealeulate how 
many kalatches* each of them could manage 
to swallow for his supper. Sometimes a 
party of them would make a foray on the 
kitehen-gardens in the neighborhood, and 


then a rich tureen of vecetable 


their 


soup would 


smoke beneath hunery noses. Al] 


the students wore long black gowns, which 
came down to their heels. 
The vacation was the great event of the 
vear. It commenced in June, when the 
Is were all sent back to their parents 
hen every high-road was covered with 
rammarians, rhetoricians, theologians, 
id philosophers. Some went on a visit 
to their companions; but the elder students 





ly sought for places—that is to say, 


wy went to give lessons to the sons of 
the rich country farmers, and received in 
, : ; = ee > newlinanes 
return pair of new boots, or perhaps a 
half-worn coat Until they obtained a 
lace, they lived, ate, and slept in the fields, 


rying a bag containing a shirt 


lapair of st ‘kings “ome of the more 
mical carried their boots slung on a 
I our ‘ l in mi 
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stick over their shoulder; and when the 
roads were muddy, they tucked their wide 
trowsers up to the knees, and boldly paddled 
Whenever they 


i village in the distance, they left 


through the puddles, 


1. 
A« 


de scriec 
tl 


single-file before the best-looking house in 


ie high-road, and placing themselves in 
the place, chanted in chorus, and with 


deafening Joudness, religious « 
The 


laborer, would perhaps listen to them with 


a . 


} 
carol 
| 


master of the house, an old Cossack 


his head leaning on his hand, and then say 
‘““ Wife, what the students are 
be 


them a good lump of hog’s lard, and what- 


to his wife 


chanting must very edifying. Give 


ever eatables besides you have to spare.” 


Then very likely a basket of cakes, some 


and 


aws tied together, 


loaves of rye-bread, a piece of lard, 


perhaps a fowl with its el 


would be poured into the singers’ ever- 


open bag. Then they would gayly go on 
their way, until by degrees the numbers 
diminished, and all were finally dispersed, 
to meet again at the reopening of the 
classe s. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF FLOWERS. 
7. 


has 


all-bountiful hand of Providence 
the 
ith pl 


would but enjoy them. 


scattered our days 


path of 


W innumerable asant 


things, if we 
Among all these, 


there are few more so than a walk in the 


flower-garden before breakfast on a lovely 


morning. ‘lo see those mute and still, 
thouch not motionless creatures—we mean 


the blossoms— opening their painted bosoms 


to 1 beneficent rays which give them 


leoming 


their color and their loveliness, we 


the ealm blessing of the light, as if with 
rratitude, and seeking, in their tranquil 
state of being, for nothing but the good 
rifts of God—might well afford a moni- 


tory lesson. Everything in nature has its 
homily to the eager hunters after fictitious 
Llow lo the 


their loveliness! how pl 


blossoms 
] 


acid 


ijoyment. calm « 


stand in in 


their limited fruition of the elements that 
nourish them! How, in their splendid 
raiment, do they sparkle in the sun! how 
do they drink up the cup of dew, and 


gratefully give | and perfume 


yack honey 


in return! I would say, avoid that man, 
or that woman, who ean see nothing 
b itiful In buds, blossoms, tlowe rs, and 
children. His, indeed, must be a most 
depraved taste, or a very base heart.— 


Journal. 


"s 











VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF HAWAIL 


VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF HAWAIL. 


BY A SAILOR. 


A’ daylight I left my ship to join a 


party on shore, who were arranging | 


for a visit to the voleano of Hawaii. 
I selected a horse, and with several friends 
officers upon our 
journey. A troop of Kanakers made part 
of our train, carrying all our provisions, 
apparel, &c., packed in calabashes. We 
proceeded on briskly a short time, until 


and naval were soon 


our road became too rugged to allow of 


faust trotting, when a part of our company 
had to return for better horses. A heavy 
shower of rain began to fall, and we soon 
gladly halted at a native lodge, to rest and 
await their return. Upon their joining 
us we started for the half-way house, 
which we did not reach until four o’clock 
P. M., completely saturated with the rain, 
which had been falling in torrents for the 


last two hours. We now stood anxiously 


loo! 
the calabashes of dry clothes, and often 
heard the inquiry from the ladies within 
the house, “ Have the 
After a while they all came, when, chang- 
ing our raiment, and partaking of a good 
hot 
wet clothes were arranged by the fire, and 


natives come?” 


we retired for the night, wishing to take 
an early start on the morrow. ‘The house 
was of native construction, having one very 
large room, in which a field-bed runs the 
entire length. ‘Two apartments were made 
by running a curtain through the middle. 
We slept soundly, and awoke to find the 
weather threatening. After partaking of 
vod breakfast, we, however, remounted 
the morning 


appearance, and we journeyed 


a ot 
assumed a 


our horses; 


brighter 


cheertully onward. 


<ing for the arrival of the natives with | 


supper, cheerfulness prevailed; our 
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across our path. These, with the loud 
clear notes of the many bright-feathered 
songsters, as they sweetly warbled out 
their morning carols of praise to God, all 
tended to fill the mind with delight, and 
lead of the hand that 
formed the world. 

Emerging from this wild and beautiful 
spot, by a sudden turn in the ascent we 
found ourselves on the verge of an exten- 
sive plain, completely covered by the high 


to an admiration 


fern from which the native “ pulu” is 
taken, so highly prized for beds. Our 


company had by this time become sepa- 
rated, some in the rear and some in advance. 
In the distance we espied two horses 
standing, with their riders by their side. 
Supposing them to be of our party, we 
saluted them with a loud shout; but on 
coming nearer we discovered our mistake. 
They proved to be a venerable old padre, 
with his crucifix suspended from his neck, 
with a companion of an inferior order. 
They were on a return from a visit to some 
of their mission stations; they had lost the 
key of their carpet-bag, and were looking 
for it when we first saw them. ‘They 
told us the hour, and that some of our 
party had passed them some time before. 
‘Touching our hats we started on, quick- 
ening our pace as dark clouds rolled above 
us, Ominous of an approaching shower. 
Our road was now good, and by a short 


| eurve we soon came in sight of a house and 


Our road, or rather path, soon struck on 


the Java rock, which became very trying 
for our horses’ feet, they not being shod. 


A barren scene was presented to the eye, as | 


but little vegetation was here visible. 
Passing from this we entered an exceed- 
ingly dense forest, where our romantic 
path was searcely wide enough for a 
single horseman. Here were large trees | 
of the native “ Koa,” around which beau- 
tiful vines twined themselves. Gay and 


odoriferous wild flowers were smilingly 


peeping out occasionally from their luxu- 
of 
brooks were everywhere seen bubbling 


rious beds evergreen mosses; cool 


our advanced party, reclining on the grass 
at the edge of the old crater, while their 
weary steeds were standing mopishly by 
their sides. 
veloped in dense clouds of steam, which 


They appeared entirely en- 


arose from almost every fissure of the 
earth, there being many over which we 
were riding. We joined them ona gallop, 
and were struck with surprise as we gazed 
down into a vast amphitheater of ten miles 
in circumference, and seemingly hundreds 
of feet in depth. Its bed was formed of 
cold lava, which, in many places, was 
crossed by deep fissures, from which hot 
steam was ascending in clouds. Wearied 
with travel, we concluded to wait until 
morning before we made a descent. 

An excellent supper, a pleasant chat, 
&c.,and we retired to rest; the ladies in 
the house, and the gentlemen in a smaller 


one situated a short distance down the 
banks of the crater. At sundown, some 
one outside thought he could discern, 


through the clouds of smoke and steam, a 








$26 


Oa 


ind 
this place 


horse rider. Expecting to meet at 
Rey. Mr. T. Miss F. 
on their return from the other side of the 
island, all joined in the ery, “ They are 

me.” We looked in vain, for no Mr. 
‘LT’. made 


the and 


his appearance, though each of 


our eyes to discover their 


roaching forms. 


And no very flattering 
compliments were paid to the one who 


had raised the “ false alarm.” <A heavy 


iwn greeted us on waking, which 


HiIStLyY G 

e evident signs of a rainy day. 
Long were the faces at the breakfast 
ible; the older ones talking of prudence 
bad weather, the wives urging their 
husbands to a descent, “ rain or no rain ;”’ 
id t young ones spunkily protesting that 
the ne to see the active part of the 
volcano, and as they were neither sugar 
nor salt, the rain should not interfere with 
them In the me intime the weather 
issumed a more favorable aspect, and the 
most eager started off, leaving the prudent 
mes to await confirming signs. Of J 
ve vith the first party, ofcourse. After 
l dual descent for about a quarter of a 
ve came toa slop , almost perpen- 
of about one hundred feet down. 


id been worn by elinging 


to rocks, bushes, &c., and slipping where 
ve had no convenient hold for the hands. 

Thus we made out to get down. The 
ifliculty of the deseent obliged some of 

the ladies to relinquish the pleasure of 

witnessing the raging fire, and the ¥ 
{ rned to the house. 

Qur way now became more easy, as the 
slope was less ste p; but at best it was 
very trving for a female. One half mile 
further brought us to the lower bed of the 
new lava, whieh was more easy, to walk 

n, bein like ice covered with ashes. 


From this point our way became crossed 


by innumerable eracks or openings, 


yer 
OVel 


which we were foreed to step or jump, 
cecording to their size, and many of them 
of an undiscoverable depth, hot steam 
issuing from them all, causing a sensation 
is If we were passing an oven’s mouth. 
Wi to} ped a moment at the base of a 
h 1 of lava rocks, in the center of 
s a deep pit, smelling strongly 
I me, and whieh so hot that 
ve could not look into it: one of our party 
hiahted a cigar by holding it over its mouth 
lof a stick Next we crossed 
: e of rocks.of all siz id shap 
to wl 1 ] 1 wis 
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piled, sheet upon sheet, and as we walked 


our feet would often break in as through 
snow crust, letting us down, many times, 
knee deep, the heat being too great to be 
endured but fora moment. We now began 
slowly to ascend the sides of the main pit, 
the 
thought its circumference is about half a 
] 


in which lava was boiling. It is 


mile. Its sides seem perpendicular, al- 


though they slightly incline inward to 
the depth of about one hundred and fifty 
feet. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of the way, 
our party advanced with some measure of 


glee ; 


when, upon coming suddenly to the 


! 
ed 


ge of the pit and glancing down, one 
general scream of surprise and horror broke 
Some for the moment 
il Ss cht. 


gazing silently down its terrific abyss, they 


from the company. 


ran from the awf! Seeing others 
mustered courage, and 


to the 


strike 


again approached 
sight. 
man 


cautiously 
to 


more Truly it 


was enough dumb with 
astonishment, and excite in him reverence 
for that Great Jehovah who is the creator 
of all 


tains and they smoke,” is the language of 


things. ‘“ He toucheth the moun- 


inspiration ; and O what strange infatuation 
for puny man to strive against such power, 
and defy the mighty maker of such a 
Here the boasted — skill 
wisdom of man is obliged to yield. 
ean but look 
fess that GOD IS, and there is none like 


unto him! 


and 
He 


must con- 


! 
scene 


with wonder, and 


looks down, and beholds, as 
be d of 


tinually heaving, surging, and spouting the 


The eve 


it were, a molten iron, con- 


fiery liquid high in air. Now it is covered 
all over with a dark coat of lava, and anon 
the confined air bursts the crust into pieces, 
} 


ind tumbling, whistling, pitching, it sinks 
into the liquid mass, and is melted by the 
t. It isa fathomless “ lake of 
Death and Hell.” 
The sight beggars all description, and 


fe ( ble 


intense he 


hnre 


*—a fit emblem of “ 


my vain, attempt seems but a 


mockery. ‘To be at all realized it must 
be seen ' 


Leaving this huge wonder of nature’s 


frichtful convulsion, we returned to the 
foot of the mound, and there partook of a 
lunch of oysters, crackers, cheese, &c., 


which the natives had brought. 


The weather, which until now had re- 


mained misty, gave signs of speedy and 
abundant rain, and our party concluded to 
return by the direct route in which they 
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had come. Mr. S. and myself determined 
to take a more circuitous way en the bed 
of the new lava, and thus give scope for 
further explorations at every step, and we 
found much to interest us. I ocecasion- 
ally picked up a specimen of 
fur which fortunately I had provided my- 
self with a small bag. We had hardly 
gone half way from the crater before it 
began to rain heavily. Seeing a sort of 
cave near by, we entered it, and upon ex- 
wmlnation found we were under an im- 
mense shell of lava which had been raised 
probably to the hight of forty feet. It 
was one hundred feet long and twenty-five 
Having for the most part no 


support, the roof in the center had fallen 


feet wide. 


in, so that there are now two caves instead 
of one. Innumerable stalactites, having 
the appearance of icicles, but of a dark 
slate color, were found, both suspended 
the roof and standing around the 
The cave was filled with a warm 


dc nse vy apor, 


from 
cavern. 
and very which, rising to the 
top, was dripping continually from every 
part of it, and thus, no doubt, the stalac- 
tites were formed. We gathered a num- 
ber of specimens, and remained here with 
overcoats off until we found our garments 
completely wet through by the vapor and 
Preferring the rain, we pro- 
I doubt not that this 
cave would be very useful for its medici- 


perspiration, 
ceeded on our way. 


nal properties were it in a location access- 
The rain was now pour- 
¢, and the fog became so dense that it 


ible to invalids. 
in 
was impossible for us to see our way from 
the crater. All we could discern was an 
immense precipice, as perpendicular as a 
plumb-line, towering hundreds of feet over 
our heads until lost in the misty clouds 
that had settled upon us. 

After 


safely at the top of the crater, much wea- 


resting several times we arrived 
ried, but feeling amply repaid for the un- 
dertaking. No specimens but mine were 
gathered save some sulphur. Supper was 
eaten with zest, for our fatiguing trip 
had sharpened our appetites, and the rain 
without only tended to make us more mer- 
ry. Before the repast was ended Rey. 
Mr. ‘I. and Miss F. arrived, of course 
completely drenched. Dry clothes, a cup 
of hot tea, and agreeable company, soon 
revived their spirits. After singing and 
er by Mr. 'T. we retired. 


Pay 


During the night one of our party affirmed 
that he distinctly heard the low hissing of a 


glassy lava, 


| ed. 
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voleano, and supposed it to be the other 
crater, which had only been in action a 
short time, and whose light we had per- 
ceived the previous evening. ‘The hiss- 
ing, however, proved to be trom the nose 
of a tea-kettle, kept boiling over a lamp 
during the night in case it might be want- 
The joke went merrily round the 
next day at the expense of our informant. 

As the sun rose in splendor, we took 
our breakfast with elated spirits and pre- 
Mr. T. suite, with 


pared to start. and 


} Captain F., had gone before us, intending 


to complete the journey before night. 
We took it leisurely and enjoyed the 


scene, which was both picturesque and ro- 
| mantic, the day proving very fine. 


On 


Captain F’.’s leaving, my attentions were 


| spread the broad and beautiful 


due, and were not unwillingly rendered, to 
We 
arrived at the half-way house about two 
P. M., somewhat weary, but in the best 


a very agreeable and intelligent lady. 


of spirits. ‘The advance party had en- 
gaged refreshments for us, and native hos- 
pitality had decorated the house with ever- 
greens, and in other ways provided for our 
comfort. Captain P. and lady, after taking 
a cup of hot tea, continued their journey ; 
while the rest of us, seeking our ease, had 
domiciled ourselves until the morrow. A 
pig was purchased, and given to the na- 
tives to prepare in regular “ Lou ou” 
style. At seven o’clock we took supper, 
and a feast it was. Fruits were in abun- 


dance. 


The native process of * lomi, lo- 
of 
The evening was spent in singing, 

We retired early, and 
sleep the talkative. 
sy six o'clock in the morning we had 


mi,” refreshed the most weary our 
party. 
conversation, &c. 

soon sil need most 


started for town. 
All nature seemed to rejoice in the ad- 


glorious orb of day as he ma- 


vent of the g 
jestically rose above the cloud-capt_ hori- 
zon, shedding light and gladness over all 
About nine o’clock we 


below. arrived at 


the cocoanut grove, where a troop of na- 
tives had assembled to see our cavaleade 
as it passed. We were anxious to termi- 
nate our journey, and hurried on. 

Shortly after, we ascended an eminence 
where the scenery presented to our eyes 
Before our sight w: 
Bay of 


Hilo, upon whose quiet bosom a number 


was truly grand. 


of vessels were riding, which could be 


plainly discerned through the interven- 


ing shrubbery. On the right hand was 








vad THE 


spread the ext waters of the mighty 


I i | 
Pacific, now rep 


MANSIVE 
sing in treacherous tran- 


quillity, st 


univ waiting the Summons of 


nature to lash themselves into foaming 


fury On our left, in the distance, rose 


owering “* Mouna Roa,” whose snowy 


weak strangely contrasted with the sultry 


Looking up, we once more beheld dark 
fro,” as if 
Wiseliv 


urged our al- 


heavy clouds rolling “to and 
preparing fur a terrible conflict. 
heeding nature's signs, we 
ready jaded steeds to a more prompt and 
speedy performance of their duty. ‘They, 
too, began to think of Aome, and new vigor 
seemed imparted to us all. As we struck 
upon the highway of the town, large drops 
began to fall. On 
rectly up to the hospitable mansion of the 
Rev. 'T. 
ind had 


entering, we rode di- 


Coan, seamen’s chaplain at Hilo, 


barely dismounted when the rain 


seemed to “let go,” and down it poured 


lm torrents, 

After a plenteous repast and happy 
greetings, | started for my ship, the 
rain in the meantime having abated. I 
found one of ny boats at the beach in wait- 
ing, and a few strokes of the oar by its 


hardy crew put me alongside our vessel. 


In another minute | was onee more upon 
J 


the deck of my floating home, glad to find 


nd myself benefited 
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pategsas the days of printing, the copy- 
) ists sor 


THE ILL 


| t} 


metimes took eat pains with 
their manuscripts, and Bibles were then 
el ( tely echo shed. Trace 1 in silver 
ind gold and bi nt colors, occasionally 


executed on tinted parchment, the mere 
picture ; 
will al- 


istonishment and delight 


lett rs were orten a rorveous 


ited manuscripts 


tiquarian, 

print our Bibles in silver 
nor have we verses marked out 
by their vermilion ink, or 


And yet we have 


others 


til DO characte! 
metimes thought that every careful 
reader can illuminate his own copy as he 


book is all bright with 


another, 


passage vhich one time or 
have stirred or strengthened him :—it 
ll radiant with texts which have accused, 


consoled him. On this 


“1 had not 
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verse he heard a sermon which he never 


can forget ; this chapter is associated with 





some affecting event in his domestic | 
tory ; and here isa paragraph which gave 


rise to a dialogue or meditation, ever mem- 


orable in his religious career. 


Yet, were a hundred such illuminated 


Bibles compared, it would be found that 
in no two of them is the same set of pas- 


sages marked and made prominent. Some 


| may coincide, and a few emphatic sen- 


' 
; tences may be common to all ; but, aecord- 


ing to individual peculiarities or provi- 


| dential circumstances, it will turn out that 


portions fraught with glory to one eye are 


obscure or ordinary to every other. 
| t 


To take two instances. Suppose that 


each man were to mark in vermilion the 
verse that first convinced him of sin, or 


first made him anxious for the saving of 
his Bible of the Apostle 
Paul, the tenth commandment 


inscribed in red letters; for, as he tells us, 


soul. In the 


would be 
known sin, except the com- 
mandment had said, Thou shalt not covet.” 
Bible of Alexander Henderson it 
“He that not | 
door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up 


In the 


would be, entereth ry the 


other way, the 
for that 
pierced the conscience of the unconverted 
In the Bible of the Ironside 
ric would be found at 


same is a thief and a 


the 


some 
} 


robber :” was shaft which 


minister. 
soldier, 


cles. x1, 9; 


for it was there that the bullet 


the ru 


stopped, which, but for the interposing 
Bible, would have pierced his bosom ; and 
when the battle was over, he read, “ Re- 


joice, O young man, in thy youth, and let 


the davs of thy 


s of thine heart, 


thy heart cheer thee in 


youth, and walk in the way 


nd in the 


i but know 
thou. that for all 


sight of thine eyes 


these things God will 


bring thee lgment.” 


Or, suppose 


+t 
rt 


golie n lette 


mto ju 
that each were to mark in 


rs the text which has been to 


him the gate of heaven; the text through 
whose open lattice a reconciled God has 
looked forth on him, or through whose 


telescope he first has 


The 
the fifty-third of 
reading about the Lamb led to the slaugh- 


glimpsed the eross. 
Ethiopian chamberlain would mark 


} 


Isaiah ; for it was when 





1ut his eye was directed to the Lamb 
of God, who taketh away the sin of the 


world, 


The 


and he went on his way rejoleing 


] 


English martyr, Bilney, would indi- 


cate the faithful saying, “Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners, of 
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whom I am chief ;” for it was in sight of 
these words that the burden fell from his 
back which fasts and penances had only 
rendered more weighty. 
stricken deer” who had Jong been panting 
for the but he had yet 
found no comfort; when, one day, list- 
taking up a Testament, it opened 
words, ** Whom God hath set forth 


water-brooks, 


lessly 
at the 
to 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the 


be 


remission of sins that are past,” and in- 
stantly he realized the sufficiency of the 
atonement, and embraced the gospel ; and, 
doubtless, the Bard of Olney would sig- 
nalize by the most brilliant memorial the 


There was “a | 


a propitiation through faith in his | 
| tive reader ; and if, in your private perusal, 


| 


spot where the Sun of Righteousness first | 


shone intohis soul. ‘ Now unto the King 


eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise | 


God, be honor and glory forever and ever. 
Amen.” ‘These the words which 
instantly converted into a living temple 


were 


the calm and stately mind of Jonathan | 


Edwards ; 
Jacob, who, at Luz, would always see 
lingering the light of the ladder—every 


time he returned to the passage, even in 


and we may be sure that—like | 
| largely ;—a man who will feel in every 


his most cursory perusal, the devout theo- | 


logian would perceive a surviving trace of 
that manifestation, which into his vacant, 
wistful soul brought “ the only wise God,” 
and in glorifying that God gave him an 
object worthy of the vastest powers and 
the longest existence. 

Such is the divine variety of Scripture ; 
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howling wilderness, restored his soul. 
Here is the smooth stone with which he 
struck down that terrible temptation, and 
here is the good sword with which he cut 
off its head. Here is the harp on which 
he discoursed sweet music when God gave 
him songs in the night; and there is the 
staff with which he was comforted when 
he walked through the valley. 

An illuminated Bible makes an illustra- 


you come ever and anon on passages made 
dear and memorable by their bearing on 
your personal history, in your own turn 
you will, in some measure, supply that 
commentary which, of all others, is the 
greatest desideratum,—a legible Christian, 
—an epistle of Christ that may be known 
and read of all men. 

Perhaps my reader is a young man. 
Perhaps he is a young man of enthusiasm 
and energy. Inexuberant health, and with 
spirits briskly bounding, he has the pros- 
pect not only of living long, but living 


fiber all the influences of the coming age, 
and who will be himself no mean influence 
in it. 

Brother, look before you. ‘ Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way ?” 
In this abundance of life, and this measure 


| of ability, God has given you a solemn 


and thus from the stores of religious bi- | 


ography might be compiled a sort of his- 
torical commentary, showing what service 
in the way of “ doctrine, reproof, correc- 
tion, and instruction in righteousness,” the 
different passages have done. 


It would | 


be found that in this quiver there are hun- | 


dreds « 


f arrows which have pierced the 
conscience and convinced of sin. It would 
found that this tree of life 
many leaves have dropped, and proved ef- 
It 
would be found that in this garden there 


be from as 


fectual to the healing of such wounds. 


hardly an herb, but some visitor 


has been regaled by its beauty, or revived 


grows 


by its fragrance ; and those which have 


not been so sweet to the taste, have, in | 
their very bitterness, yielded a salutary 
tonic. How many a text should we find 


invested with its true and touching legend! 
This was the lamp which lighted such a 
pilgrim through that ominous eclipse ; and 


this was the hidden manna which, in the 


Vou. Il, No. 4.—Z 


| 
| 
\ 


trust. “You cannot heip telling on others 
for good or evil. And when a few years 
are past, you will have done a great deal 
to deepen the perdition, or to highten the 
bliss of yourself and others. 

Methinks I hear you say, “I don’t 
want to be vicious; nay, [ would rather 
be uncommonly virtuous. I would like to 
be a better man than most of your so- 
I am sick of their affecta- 
I cannot bear their 


called saints. 
tions and hypocrisies. 
I want to be in every action sincere 
| cannot 


eant. 
and earnest,—every atom true. 
fill up a ready-made formula: I cannot 
stow myself away in the stiff exuvie of a 
misshapen antiquity. I must be original, 
independent, real. I shall make my own 
mode!, and then I shall make myself.” 

By all means be genuine ; nay, by all 
means be original. But, on the part of a 
creature, what is the truest originality ? 
Is it not the closest copying of perfection ? 
that is, the most implicit imitation of the 
Creator’s originals? When Phidias or 
Praxiteles took a block of marble, did he 
say to himself, * Now I shall make a new 
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thing under the s | shall make a 
figure w 1shali s est to the beholder 
! ) ! re nh Ve n n | i { ol 
earth somethir o novel, th It has 
ne r entered int bi h t oi ian to 
cones it, and nobody will guess wher 
the 1 elwas found?” Had he ! this, 
he would have produced an original of 
that sorry rt which we eall an oddity, 
someth very grotesque and ungainly, 
something like an African fetich ora Hindoo 
pa | But th preat ts I, | hall 
make as near as possible a perfect man 
( erin ip hints of stren rth and sym- 
metry wherever I ea find them, I shal 
devoutly endeavor to realize that exqui- 
site model which was in the eye of. the 
L) vine Artist himse ind, V ithe hu- 
miuity ot lus, eontent to e¢ py limb b 
limb, and lineament by lineament, there 
came out from tke dead rock the most 
un of all originalities, a perfect figure, 
2 glorified humanity, a vision of power and 
joy which ikes us un tand how very 
rood, once on a time was this mortal 
frame how fearfully and wonderfully 
Iii atl t.—ho wonderi l and if ful 
CSt ection may see it all again 
he Belvidere Apollo is the most unique 
i 
) l of s i] tures, be use it 1s 
the hi t ear! t 1 successful of imita 

( \s far as he could eatch sight of 

he artist kept constantly in viéw the 
model supplied by the Creator; and it 
DV ¢ nou Y SO sk i lly every fi ioment 
0 Ll eauly ¢ vigor which came 

1 | ViLy y copying these so faith 
1 he | r zed such a splendid 
col } 

NOV mak yr O | IViso—Tren irking 
heat a I S 15 spontan us, 
that 3 excelle ollowed for its 
‘ sake t mimic} l fo vamurat is 

ke \ will find £00 ss wil turn 
vi ALE | ri i ? $ 7s 
» = 

¢/ ¢ S Py f } 
Ih < é " nodel it ex 
hibit ’attern-Man 1 wearer of ¢ 
d will, 1d t vho 
eve ‘ word that w I t 
( id Who vel lid I ht « ) 
t ! himself « v 


30 Se] te from sin, yet so v oft - 
timo sness, the Word sets 


and God says, Be 


Walk as Christ 


ve followers of Christ. 


walked. Let the 


} 
also 


mn be in you which was in Christ Jesus. 
(And a few sublime spirits, made generous 
bv thi Sp t of God, have been si ized 
with a blessed ambition, and not because 
men would admire them, but because they 


coodness so eharn 


they have gazed on it, and pondered 


ubibed it, till they were sensibly 


changed into the same image, and 


mena 


There you fo, SO noble, so lovely. 


now where you have be *. you 


ld not have attained an excellence so 


is Christ once beer 











1 Ul vo » a id you not somehow 
been brought into contaet with him.” 

The mos olished Englishman of the 
last cen ur is Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
t! fourth | of Chesterfield. Hligh- 
born and lever, eloquent, and 
witty, and h a large amount 
or nat il was be mt on dis- 
tine n his cotempot! irles 
“ t business of his lift Ile was a 
man who made his own model. [rom the 
speeches of Cicero, from the epigrams of 
Martial, from the saloons of Paris and Ver- 
sailles, he gleaned the several ingredients 
of classi ( ind modern refinement 
ind sought to combine them in the courtier, 
t itesman, nd orator He had no 


in the shrine where the Most High 





should be, there was a dim outline which 
looked very like colossal Stanhope ear- 
ry young Chesterfield in its arms; 
it unless this mixture of self-idolatry and 
on-worship deserve the name, there was 
no re v1on n } man He had h S Te- 
ward. Ata levee, or in a drawing-room, 
n ved “the admired oft | admirers.’ 
Kew inade ich forn e speeches in 
P ment None uttered so many bril- 
lant sayings In society Hle got rib- 
5 wu . diplomatic ppointm nts, the 
si of the fair, the envy of his peers ;— 
eve hing except true human aifection ; 
ve t r except t ipprobation of Ge l 
‘a l any ¢ Wish to repeat the man, 
t mold is still extant. It will be found 
») Lord Chester d’s * Letters to hi 
-on Lin ok iW *h our great mo 1. 
xf - ‘ | et tl . ilé ? » 
S Oi pre ] itt h the manne I 

\ cing I 8 before K 
ou! i well to know t result 
\t f ‘ he ¢ ssed tl lite 
‘ had been sé 1 
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and hollow: “I have recently read Solo- | more sublime topics of Holy Writ—the 


mon with a kind of sympathetie feeling. | thoughts and the spirit 
I have been as wicked and as vain, though | ,,,, or a ee ets we 
‘That touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire. 
not as wise as he; but now I am old 
enough to feel the truth of his reflection, ; How much the individual advocacy of one 


spirit. so loves 


and honored effeeted for Mission- 


™ 


‘All is vanity and vexation of s; 
Repartees sparkled on his dying lips, but | ary and Bible Socicties, it would be ditt: 
; 


all was dreary within, all was darkness | cult to tell; but it is hardly metaphor to 





ahead. The fame for which he lived ex- | say that Africa wept when he died. His 


pired before himself ; and now truth de- | country will never forget him: for althoug 





atesmen, in numbers 





clines to write his epitaph, and virtue has } poets, warriors, and : 








no garlands for his grave. repose under the roof of the Abbey, En- 








Still a boy, while this old worldling lay | gland recognizes no originality more ijlus- 


dying, William Wilberforce soon grew up, | trious, no heroism more patriotic, than his 





and the grace of God made him a Chris- | who led the campaign of humanity so long, 

tian ; that is, it taught him to live not to | and who achieved the abolition of the Slave 
\ himself, but to the glory of God. ttaught | Trade. 

him to worship. It showed him that he The model on which Wilberforce wa 


was not his own proprietor; that he had | formed still exists. The reader will find 


10 right to make his own enjoyment it in the book which we have sought to 





chief pursuit ; and that he must put all recomme! and if, in exploring that book, 
faculties at God’s disposal. In the Bible | he finds thoughts to which no one yet 
found the model on which God would | has done justice, philanthropic suggestions 
e him form his character. He studied | which no one has yet carried out, features 


it. He prayed for it. Ile watched him- | of excellence which no one yet has ex- 


self, and struggled with his evil tenden- | hibited, he will just repeat the experience 




















cies. | of a thousand predecessors, and still will 
a God's Spirit strengthened him, and | leave a virgin-field for the researches of 
rk him wonderful self-conquest. Re- | all who follow. 
taining all his natural elasticity, his wit,| The Book of Nature is not exhausted. 
his bright faney, his melodious voice and | Gutta-percha and chloroform, coal-gas and 
fluent speech, his random hilarity was ex- | steam-carriages, sun-pictures and electric 
changed for conscientious kindness, and | telegraphs, have all come to light within 
| his gifts of mind and station were de- | the last few years; and greater things 
voutly laid at the feet of |} Redeemer. | than these are coming. All that is want- 
\\ his pen he expounded to the highest | ing is an explorer who distinctly under- 
( ses that system of vital piety which | stands what it is that he desires, and who 
. Whitefield and Wesley had already preach- | will accept the answer when nature flings 
ed to the populace ; and carrying it to the | it at his feet. 
er-tables of Clapham, and the evening The Book of Revelation is not exhausted 
iblies of Piccadilly, many who fan- | either. In our own day it has yielded 
cied re lig on too severe in the sermons of | treasures | ng latent; and we have seen 
Bishop Perteus or the strictures of Han- | such things come out of it as, * The As- 
| Vi re, conte s ed to its lov lit ess lil tronomieal Diseourses,” and »y Elijah the 
the life of Mr. Wilberforce. Then, in his | Tishbite.” Within the memory of some 
pu ! career—k ] ng h I lf on purpose now living, it has yielded Sabbath schools 
pure "—avoiding office, never using for | and foreign missions, prison-visiting, rag- 
personal ends the vast ascendeney over | ged schools, and convict-reformation. It 
others which his fascinating goodness gay has emancipated slaves. It has ransomed 
him, any more than the prestize of his | thousands from ignorance and bondage. 
m Yorkshire constituency ; alike on! It has sent Seripture-readers and evan- 
t} r of St. Stephe p's and on the pl t- relists into th very abodes of sin. It has 
form of Free sons’ ‘Tavern, h ven our higher elasses kinder and tuaire 
erated to every humane and Christia feclings toward their less-favored brethren. 
persuasive and I hetie - | And seantily a it is even vet admitted 
( t d by a pure e, 1 1 » the h and affeetions of ¢ sten- 
y extensive information, en ed by e!} ! be benevolence of the Dib 
sical allusio sometim { vated oy the \ ha il ( Kee] n 
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souring, and it is the “ blessed hope” of the 
Bible which keeps its heart from breaking ; 
just the 


pledge that its merciful Creator has in 


as existence of that 
reserve for the world a Jong S 
peace and righteousness. 

Yet, like the good gifts which nature 
retained in her bosom, till the sage pur- 
chased them and handed them forth to his 
fellows, all these great thoughts and good 
schemes were treasures hid in the Serip- 
ture, till and Krummacher, 
Raikes and Sadler, Sarah Martin and Mrs. 


Chalmers 


Bible is a 


AL MAGAZINE. 


abbath of | 


Fry, found them out and brought them 
forth. But the book is not exhausted ; 
and if you really wish to serve your fel- 


lows, this Mentor will show you the way. 
With its guidance you will find that the 
true and that, like 
Paseal, Mdwards, and Vinet, the believer 


*excelsior” is humility, 


on his knees sees further than the philoso- 
You that the 
book which, among its a 


has yi 


will find 
Tect 


I 


pher on tiptoe. 


lonate 


copy- 


lded characters so distinet, vet 


ists, 
i Arnold and Buxton, How- 
ard and Williams, Martin and M’Cheyne, 


ean tm ike you as superior lo your pre sent 


SO CXCE ent, as 


self as these men were superior to or- 
dinary mortals In one word, you will 
find that in things intellectual, he is likely 
to be the mightiest master who knows the 


Bible best, and most meekly trusts in God; 








and in things moral and philanthropie,—in 
conduc ind character, he is likely to be 
the greatest original who ts the close stcopy- 
st—the most implicit imitator of Christ. 
—— 
| 
lO MY WATCH, 
ING, STOPP IN E J ! 
FAaMIT.A pi t v1 k 
Hat eer'd for { \ i! t 
Still with my puls ! ick 
And ul—now low, and s ‘ it. 
Dea r and friend, when thick 
A y memories t v’d my brai 
I 1 r beat, so | 1 and quick 
W 1 soothe as if it shared my pain 
] ‘dist ¥ thy faithful tick, 
That with each mood such chiming made 
Met st 1, too, art crazed and si K, 
And t n thy back art laid. 
And ld that tick be heard no more 
\ larkness tl l 
T heart. sha nm } 
Hu t lar ind tt 
And when ‘tim nded) T shall stand 
| { 1 tor etern y 
M y ail, with ifyin } 1 
i l thou shalt bear ‘gainst me! 
Newponr, R. I ¢ Ti 


SLAVE-HUNTS IN THE SAHARA. 
pom th 


we 


1e bondman, trembling under a 
scourge in the American plantation, 
to 
of bondage, who forges chains for her own 


sometimes turn Africa, the mother 


children. Of the iron dug from her own 
mountains these fetters are made, and the 
trives of the sons of Tubal Cain beat and 
shape them on her own soil. In the soli- 
tude of those central deserts man keeps 
The sword 
Nothing 
Its 


dwellers were never conquered by an Alex- 


the gate open to his enemy. 
never found a passage thither. 
but gold ever penetrated the Sahara. 


ander or a Casar, but any truckling kid- 
happer Can corrupt them. It is a bitter 
faith of 


man, to see creatures born under the pledge 


witness to the broken man with 


of a common compact and natural law 


betraying and degrading one another; but 


the most miserable sight in the whole dark 
range of human debasement is that of the 
beginning of the slave’s sorrow. He is 
pitiable when he has grown old in servi- 
tude, but still more pitiable when the 


anklets and manacles are new and bright 
upon his limbs, when liberty still lingers 
in his thoughts, like the sweetest taste of 


is torn from home, cast 
} 


I, 


childhood, and he 


ing a longing, wretches hopeless look 


be hind. 
of Central 
brings forth its offspring. 


hills 


d by delie reek ‘ 
a ob ceueLlous Springs, 


Remote in the wilderness 
Africa slavery 
‘There, 


water 


among beautiful and oases 


date- 
all 
the 


with 


groves shading hamlets which seem 


pl peace, 


young brood which is to pine , and toil, 


easantness and mothers nurse 


and 


perish In the sugar o1 tobacco grounds ol 
Cuba or the Western Continent. 
A great belt of populous country stretches 


across the desert, which spreads over the 
of Africa, 


ancients compared, wit) 


central region and was by the 


1 its tawny surface 


nd spots of hill and verdure, to a leopard’s 


skin. Four great kingdoms are situated 
upon this populous belt—Wadat, Bournou, 
Soudan, and ‘Timbuectoo, whence four 
caravan tracks lead down across sandy and 
stony wastes to the Barbary coast. Lesserx 
kingdoms lie around about, each in an 
( of its own; and from all of t 

come annually to the sea trains of captured 
| o be sold in the cities and ports, 
“ ‘ s go westward to supply thie 
traders who ply to the shores of Cuba 


ostrich feathers, senna, wax, and 
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indigo are also brought down; but this 
legitimate traffic is comparatively small, of 
recent growth, and never likely to become 
important without diminishing or extin- 
guishing the commerce in human beings. 

Melancholy everywhere, the slave sys- 
tem is most melancholy in Central Africa. 
For, in those distant countries, defended 
on all sides by deserts, and only made ac- 
cessible by the cupidity of man, we per- 
ceive the slave in his original home, en- 
joying that happiness which harmonizes 
with his nature, and is interrupted by the 
stealth or violence of the kidnapper. 

We may a city of the once 
famous and mysterious kingdom of Bournou 
—the city of Zinder, buried deep in the 
center of Africa. It is picturesquely 
situated amid undulations of green hills, 
Mead- 
ows lie around it without fences, and corn- 
stacks and granaries stand in the open 
country without bolt or guard, illustrating 


choose 


with sprinkles of gigantic knolls. 


a feeling of honor among these * mighty 
their About 
twenty thousand people dwell here in 


hunters” of fellow-men. 
habitations which are scattered over a vast 


space of ground. <A conical hill, or a block 
of granite, marks each separate quarter. 
Circular walls of matting, inclosing a 
number of huts, 
the residence ofa chieftain; while irregular 
clusters show where the inferior qualities 
of the At 
sunset one or two hundred vultures fly in 
a circle over the city, and clean it from 


There are 


or mud houses, denote 


population are congregated. 


refuse collected in the day. 
two weekly markets, when cattle, camels, 
sheep, flesh, wheat, honey, hotkabobs, 
and sweet potatos are exposed for sale, be- 
Fruit and 
vegetables, of the most cooling kinds, are 


sides merchandise and slaves. 


brought from gardens which pleasantly en- 
circle Zinder; and thus a strange nation 
passes a strange but unromantic life. 

The great trade of the kingdom is in 
slaves, who are classed in a peculiar man- 
ner: the men are assorted into those who 
have a beard, those who have none, and 
those who have a beard beginning; while 
the women are valued according to the 
size and shape of their bosoms. The best 
of them go to the city of Niffee, to be there 
shipped for America. There is an im- 
ic in 





tra these slaves, who are 


exchanged for American goods, which are 


inense 


to be found in these markets more abun- 


dantly than in those of any other country. 


| : 
purposes of their expedition. 
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The chief slave-hunters in these kingdoms 
are, of course the kings themselves. 
Some of them go once a year, 
others once a month, and on various pre- 
tences, though many avow openly the 
Formerly, 
when the rulers were Moslems, and the 


out 


people idolators, a religious cry covered 


| the shame of the kidnapper; but the whole 


population beeame Mohammedan, and then 


| the faithful hunted the faithful as savagely 
| as they had before hunted the Kaffirs or 


infidels!’ Their common plan is this :— 
A chief foments a quarrel with some town 
or village within his territories, upon some 


affair of taxation, and then, to vindicate 


| his rights, marches forth and captures all 
| the inhabitants. 


In order to enjoy this 
privilege he pays a tribute to the Great 
Sheikh or Lord of Bournou. 

A regular razzia, or slave-hunt in the 
Sahara, is perhaps the most extraordinary 
of all the operations invented by man to 
obtain wealth. For some time before, 
there is generally a rumor in the city that 
this event is to take place, and great is the 
excitement in the bordering countries until 
it is known in which direction the sarkee, 
or governor, will march. This village is 
now named, and now that; but a mystery 
usually prevails till within a few days of 
the start. Meanwhile, small parties are 
sent out from time to time to steal “a 
family or two,” in order to be exchanged 
for certain nuts which the sarkee is pleased 


to like. Then, perhaps, a boy pilfers a 
little fruit. Publie justice must be vindi- 
eated! He is sold in the bazar, and not 


only he, but his father, mother, and sisters, 
and perhaps the whole circle of his rela- 
tions, the money being appropriated by 
the chief. 

Gradually, however, the plan of the 
great razzia is completed. A thousand 
slaves are required—so many to be sent to 
the sheikh, so many to be distributed 
among the interior traders, and so many to 
be kept by the sarkee. If a common man 
catches five, three belongs to him, and two 
to his feudal master; if he kidnaps two, 
Thus the 


each has one for his share. 


| whole populace has an interest in the 
| result of the expedition; and all join with 


hope and glee to chase the peaceful vil- 
lagers of the contiguous country, and 
bring them home desolate in chains. Five 
cavalry, and thirty thousand 
bowmen assemble on a plain near the city ; 


thousand 








Zinder beat; the people Meanwhile, in Zinder the inhabitants 





the drums of eat peo} 

wut gyaugdy fl 75 an mbiems stream awalt eage rly the return ot the hunters. 

in the sun; and away s the cavalcade ‘These are sent out to different elevations 

with as much | mp and pride ~ Napoleon's near the citv, to watch for the shadow and 
! } + l wet +} 1 is 

} s Winding along the h to con- | the dust of the homeward-marching army. 

jut t Marengo. At length, after an absence more or less 
! 


After three or four hours’ ride they prol ne d,acry is heard, “ The sarkee 
ly encamp, and a market is opened coming!” All the population throngs ou 
for trafic in provisions. Since no women | to learn the truth. If he is not himself 
empany the razzia, the men cook and | within sight, the fruits of his achievements 
do all the work. ‘The first advance is often | are visible. A single horseman paces 

t act- along, showing the way to a miserabl 


| iY ‘ liy > ' . troart ! 
Imad ha direction contrary to that act- 


wly-made slaves. Here comes 


ually propos d to be taken—for the route | train of ne 
of the expedition is kept a profound secret, | a group of little boys, naked, fearless, 
s0 that an unsuspecting population may be | playing about as thou 

taken by Surprise. At night, the leader | then a string « 


ealls his chosen troops aro nd him, dis- | selves ale ng, with babes at their breasts 


rh it were a holiday 


f mothers dragging them- 


t ites nuts among them, indicates a part | then girls of various ages, some scarcely 
of his plan, and orders the hour and the | bloomed out of childhood, others ripened 
h This is made at | to maturity; then, as Richardson describes 


line of the next march. 
in his wonderfully-striking narrative, old 


nen bent two-double with the weight ot 
through | many years, their trembling chins drooping 


motion, dragging its huge length thi 


midnight, or as soon as the moon rises, 


when the whole black army is again in 


! toward the ground, “their poor old head 


date-groves and bble-tields, and valleys 





oted town des- | covered with white wool ;” next come aged 





} } } 
ind hills, toward some 











tined for the first plunder. ‘The chief | women, tottering and helping themselve 
takes care not to expose himself, but | along with staves, and after them stout 
marches with a bedy-guard, which sur- | youths, chained neck to neck togeth« 4 
rounds him while a bat roeson. ‘These | who are huddled through the gateway 
warriors are covered with matress-stufling | never to pass them but in bonds. 
to protect them against arrows and spears ; There is joy in Zinder. All day lon, 
while a number of “ generals” direct the | the triumph is prolonged. Following this 
rttack, and ‘the rs and the shield- | van d—the abject trophies of misery. 
be irers press forward to ¢ pture or di ! come single eavaliers, then lines of horse 
After several d ys’ journey, tue army men loping over the plain, then cavalrs 
reaches a country where slaves may be | with drums beating, and then a body ot 
caught, and disperses itself to the several | mounted warriors, with helmets of bras: 
cities and villages. Sometimes the people | and padded coats, who march around th 
defend themselves hervically with their | sarkee or sultan. At length the mass ot . 
bows and arrows, flying to the summits of | the hunting army appears in sight, toiling 
rocks, and selling their liberty dearly. | along a rolling canopy of dust, and with it 
Otten, however, they are surprised while | comes the spoil of the expedition, perhap 


they are preparing their meals, or dancing, | three thousand slaves. This is the begi 





or celebrating a bridal-feast ; and then the | ning of a sorrow which is to end perhap 

enemy rush in, seize them, chain, and bear | with insults and lashes on a plantation— 

them unresistingly away. If the hamlet | God only knows where. 

be girt with stockades, a garrison of expert Some of the captives taken are, after the 
| < the | general sales, domesticated in Zinder, or « 


archers may oceasionally drive bac 


forlorn hope of the slave-hunters, but a | neighboring Bournou city. Almost every 
| the | household has one or two trained, who, 


second assault is victorious; an 

dwellings are left level with the earth. | from the method in which the irons art 
The hut-doors are viol ntly broken open; | fixed on their limbs, cannot walk, but, 
the inside is ransacked; the milk-bowls | when they are obliged to go about, move 
ind calabashes are taken with the bows, | along with little jumps. No sight can be 
arrows, and axes: and the ruin is next un- | conceived more painful; but if the people 
roofed or set on fire, while the cattle, the will have slaves it is necessary to fettei 
sheep, and the goats, are swept out of them, because there are so many towns 
every field, to swell the general booty. and retreats near, to which they could 
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} 


escape without difficulty, and whither they 


could not easily be brought back. They 
are exceedingly useful to their owners, 
who enjoy indolence and comfort through 
their industry : and for this reason it is, 
that when the slave-hunting army returns, 
much delight fill 
they salute the army with the beautiful 
Arabie word “ Alberka!”—*“ Blessing !” 


Inthe same spirit the Italian bandit repeats 


sO 


s the population as 


an invocation to the Virgin while he cocks | 


his p stol ! 
The 


food, sweep the huts, and do all kinds of 


slaves cultivate the ground, cook 


menial offices for their masters, and when 





they offend, are punished with awful 
severity by them. Yet they are not on 
the whole inhumanly treated, and are 


allowed to enjoy some of their favorite 
amusements. On the “night of power,” 
the Koran to 
descended from heaven, they are permitted 
fi 
and then they forget for the hour all thought 


in which is said have 


ast, a free dance, and songs; 


to have a 


of suffering, and are as happy as under their 


itive shades. On certain days, too, they 


ni 
visit the tombs of their dead friends, burn- 


ing incense over them, calling upon their 


names, and praying to be restored “to 
them and to liberty after death.” They 


dress very gayly on holidays, and derive 


from such oceasions an enjoyment which 
seems almost to compensate for the sadness 
of the rest of the year. Many of them 
ire patterns of fidelity, and after a length- 
ened period of service will die for their 
mast 

But the most unhappy are those who 
are doomed to be sent across deserts, to be 


sold in distant cities, and seattered far over 
the earth in strange lands. Regular cara- 
vans are formed to take them across the 
Sahara to the market of the coast. They 
are either sold or confided to the dealers, 


and marched in the heat of the day over 
the desolate wastes of sand and rock, with 
no alleviation to their toil, except the 
lightness of their own hearts and the cheer 
their own songs. 

little time is given for adieus, 
links of blood, and the bonds of 


all the d 


the 


j 


love, and ear affinities of the heart, 


are broken forever! 

A number of camels, with a file of armed 
men, march with the weary cavaleade of 
slaves. They be 
+} 


along the brown desert, s 


seen strageling 


> crawling and 


may 
Nie 


scarcely able to move. others urged sullenly 


| believing eve 


| doned 


The train is ready— | 
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Lately, a trav- 
eler fell in with one of these melancholy 
twenty 


on with threats or blows. 
caravans. It consisted of about 
camels Jaden with ivory, and thirty girls, 
who had been seventy days on their monot- 
onous, mournful way. Most of these poor 
creatures had performed journeys, on their 
road from their own happy villages to 
captivity, which would acquire for any 
Kuropean traveler who should perform 


them an unequaled renown. Some of 


had 


They met an old woman who was 


them little children slung on their 
backs. 
returning free to her own country, under 
the protection of a party of white men. 
No envy filled their sad breasts. ‘They 
fell upon neck, and | 
kissing her, and blessing her in return for 
the kind wish she uttered, that the same 


her aged weeping 


happiness might be in store for all of 
them. 

Away the caravan proceeds, over the 
the 
along in strings, one being tied to another, 


unmeasured desert, camels pacing 


and resembling, in the distance, a moving 





mass of troops, especially when the mira, 
multiplies their long piles to the eye. A 
solid bed of rock constitutes the basis of 
the region, scattered over with fine dry sand, 





or blue pebbles, except when a fountait 


splashes amid its little green paradise, 
like a smile on the face of desolation. 


Occasionally, a vast assemblage of rocks 
appears on the horizon, and seems, to the 
of the Moslem, some aban- 
the Jinn. 


lake shines like a pateh of silver under 


city of Then a small 
some palms, and some preity red and 
yellow wild-flowers are scattered along the 
track ; and the wanderer, unaccustomed to 
beauty amid all this dreariness, 
“In barren deserts, with surprise, 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 
And starts amid the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear.” 
The slaves, as they march, wear scarcely 
any clothes, and are treated as much like 
merchandise as possible. ‘Three or four 


are often made into a “ parcel ’—a young 


| woman, 2 young man, and two children. 


Their condition varies, of course, with the 
of their 
grossly and savagely used, whipped along 


character drivers. Some are 


by day, and made the toy of their masters 
camp; others are kindly treated, 


turns. 


in the 
well fed, and permitted to ride in 
Those with infants in their arms are be- 


haved to with tenderness and even respect 
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—respect, I mean, of the sort which is 
paid to women in this part of the earth. 
Generally, females are not believed to pos- 
sess souls; they have no moral motives to 
virtue, no family or feminine pride, no 
liberty of the affections, and are expected 
to do wrong if they can. From women 
in such a position what can be anticipated ? 
Sultan Ennoor, of the unexplored kingdom 
of Aheer, told Richardson 


this subject :— 


his ideas on 


“The opinion of his highness of women does 


not flatter the ladies: he recommended us 





never to listen to the advice of our wives; if we 
did we should be lost. The women were very 
well t fetch water, pour 1 ghaseb, and « rk 
the supper, but for nothing else. He never 
himself paid any attention to what they said: 





awful talkers.” 
However, 
to be the 


So much for the old savage. 
women in bonds are not likely 
best representatives of their sex. 

Happy is it for the poor slave-girls, on 
their march through the Sahara, that they 


have lighthearts. They sing touching and 


plaintive songs, laden with memories of 
home, laden with thoughts of former joys, 
laden with recollections of the field and huts 


where they spent their happy youth; and 


so they beguile their way. As soon as 


the place of encampment is reached, they 
irrange everything and light fires, first for 
their masters, and then for 
The cold of the desert is bitter at night, 


and the wretched creatu 


themselves. 


res wear little or 


no clothing. ‘Their rations of food are 
then served to them: and too often the 
varley-meal and water which would be 
scarcely sufficient for one is divided among 
ten of the famished and squalid slaves. 
They may have been on foot fourteen 
they may be still hungry, thirsty, 
weary; vet, as the evening deepens, they 
rise one by one to the dance, and trip upon 


They 


beat their uncouth drums, and the young 


the sand until the moon grows pale. 


slaves fly round, often in very modest and 


often, too, in 


eraceful measures, though 


fi res) quite of another character. A 
peculiar hopping step is much in practice 
among them; and it is by no means an un- 
curlous circumstance that we can trace 
many of the favorite negro danees in 
America to their origin in the remote 


kingdoms of the Sahara They have even 


} ' 
the 


reserved 
] 


pl some ol 
movements and evoluti 


most singular of 
the well as 
many of the 


of Africa is breathed 


Ons, as 
so that the spirit 
the 


native airs; 


again among 
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sugar-canes and cotton-fields of Alabama 
and Carolina. In such festivities the un- 
happy creatures fall into forgetfulness of 
their lot, and seem as though lost by an 
indifference, which, however, only lasts 
while the merriment goes on. See them 
next morning setting out, with unwilling 
steps, their heads bent, their eyes down- 
marked 
sorrow, and all the illusion of the moonlit 


east and dull, their faces with 


revelry passes away, and they become 


again as cheerless and desolate as the 
Sahara itself. 
And so the 


winding in irregular files along the plain, 


caravan toils along, now 
now crawling up a mountain, now bivouac- 
ing near a well, and on the green fields of 
an oasis. <As it goes, some of the victims 
fail in strength, and sink and perish on the 
The 


their bonds in this manner half-way be- 


road. very aged especially leave 
tween their former dwelling-places and the 
termination of the journey to bondage. — It 
seems a gratuitous cruelty on the part of 
the slave-hunters to disturb tottering old 
men and women, who have nothing left to 
die, and 


do on earth but to who, 1 they 


were actually brought to market, would 
sell for 


fee ble and 


one shilli 
When the y 


expire, a hole is dug, or rather seratched 


not more than iv, SO 
useless are they. 


in the sand, and they are thrown in, and a 


loose stone is placed over them. Numbers 


of such graves mark the four great caravan 


tracks, from the kingdom of the Sahara to 


the northern coast. Many little mounds, 


hiidaren 





too, mark the resting bed of ¢ 


have died on this road; the earth is 
hollowed for them the moment they have 
ceased to breathe, even before; and no 


mother, no friend, can ever come to visit 


the sacred place again. An undistinguish 


able hillock remains for a while upen the 


spot, but the desert is soon subdued to its 
level, and every sign of their existence 
is gone 

ited 
KinerGy anpD Vicrory.—The longer I 
live, the more I am certain that the great 
difference between men, between the 


feeble and the powerful, the great and the 
insignificant, is energy—tnvincible deter 
fixed, 
That quality 


mination. A purpose once and 


then,—death or victory. 


will do anything that can be done in this 


world; and no talents, no circumstances, 


no opportunities, will make a two-legged 


iture a man without it.—Burton. 


cre 

















[For the Nationai Magazine. ] 
LIEUTENANT HEYWOOD, U.S. N. 
BY AN OFFICER OF 
MTV HIS officer was born in Waterville, Me., | 
in 1805. 
age of seventeen, where he acquitted him- 


THE NAVY, 


He entered college at the 


self creditably in study, and, by his amiable 
and conciliatory deportment, endeared him- 
self to 
college companions. 


class-mates, and 
But his naturally | 


his instructors, 


ardent and restless spirit was dissatisfied 
with this sedentary life, and he obtained, 
by the aid of his friends, a cadet’s appoint- 
ment to the Military Academy at West 
Point. 
preserving a respectable position in his 


Remaining there two years, and 


class, his inclinations led him to seek a 
still more active life, and he resigned his 
situation and repaired to Washington to 
solicit a midshipman’s appointment in the 
navy. Unaided by the influence of friends, 
he was kept from day to day, for several 
weeks, in attendance on the Secretary of 
the Navy, and each day was put off to the 
next, sometimes with some slight encour- 
Others might 
and disheartened with 


agement, oftener with none. 


have been weary 
these delays, not so young Heywood; no 
obstacles that could be overcome turned 
him aside from his object, thus exhibiting 
a trait of character which peculiarly fitted 
At length | 
he was successful; Mr. Southard, (then 
Secretary of the Navy.) seeing the worth 


him for his chosen profession. 


and perseverance of the applicant, informed 
him that a warrant should be immediately 
made out and forwarded to his residence, 
which was accordingly done in November, 
1826. Passing through this grade and 
that of passed midshipman, he was com- 
missioned as a lieutenant in 1837. Ina 
long course of service rendered in these 
grades he was, for the most part, actively 
employed on the different stations at home 
and abroad, and established an enviable 
reputation as an officer and a gentleman. 
An of 


untiring perseverance in the discharge of 


immoveble firmness purpose, an 
his duties, and an irreproachable moral 
life, combined with an overflowing meas- 
of 
modest, retiring, and unobtrusive manner, 
elicit the 


friendly responses of all his associates. 


ure kindness and benevolence, and a 


served to win the esteem and 
On his first cruise, after promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant. during the visits 


of the squadron to Mahon, he beeame 


LIEUTENANT HEYWOOD. 


deeply interested in a lady of rare attraec- 
very 
highly accomplished ; and at the termina- 
of in 


marriage, and she accompanied him to his 


tions of person and manner, and 


tion the cruise was united to her 
native place, where she has ever since re- 
sided. Several interesting children have 
resulted from this marriage, who, with 
their bereaved mother, now mourn the loss 
of their best and truest earthly friend and 
protector. 

On a subsequent cruise to the coast of 
Africa, in a small vessel, he was infected 
with the fever peculiar to that climate, and 
great fears were entertained for his life, 
but, by a timely change, in returning to 
the United States previous to the termina- 
tion of the cruise, the fatal consequences 
were avoided. A report of his death was, 
however, by some unpardonable careless- 
ness, circulated in the journals ofthe day, 
and caused great distress to his family ; 
but 
ward relieved their fears and gladdened 


his arrival home immediately after- 


their hearts. 


During the late war with Mexico he 
was actively and conspicuously employed 
on the Western coast, and at San Jose 
rendered services which reflect great 


credit upon the squadron to which he was 
attached, and firmly established for him- 
self a reputation truly enviable 

After a short tour of service on shore, 


Lieutenant Heywood was again ordered 


ef the 
frigate Saranac; and although the position 


to sea, as first lieutenant steam 
was not such as should have been offered 
to so distinguished an officer, yet, never 
having declined any orders, or shrunk from 
any service, he promptly entered upon his 
duties, and sailed for the coast of Brazil. 
He was destined never again to visit his 
native land, never more to enjoy the ten- 
der endearments of home, to watch over 
the progress and interests of his family, 
never more to extend a hearty greeting to 
his many sincere friends and companions. 
The fever, then prevalent at Rio de Janeiro, 
assailed him, and, after a short illness, he 
was removed from the scene of his labors, 
better world 


While he retained his senses, neither he 


we trust and believe to a 
nor his medical attendant entertained any 
doubts of his recovery ; but a sudden and 
unexpected change came over him, and he 
passed away rapidly and unconsciously. 
The blow was a severe one to all on board. 


When the melancholy event was commu- 
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nicated a sad and gloomy feeling pervaded | activity and desperate courage .’) with 

al] parts of the vessel. Respected, hon- | summary vengeance. Under the conster- 

ore 1, beloved, and lamented throughout the nation caused by these threats. the re ent 

whe le cor} s, he died as he had alw ivs lived, Ame ricans fled, al | the frie! ly ( 

true to himself and true to his country ; | nians were in the greatest terror. 

jeavir vv ehind him a name and a re pr The force left under Lic uten ar 

tion which no time ean obscure,—which | wood amounted to twenty-five, all t 

will elevate the standing and add a bright } furnished with a nine-pound carrenad: 

page to the history of the navy. | seventy-five carbines, and a limited suppl 
The honorable services performed by | of ammunition. ‘This foree was numeri- 


Lieutenant Heywood during the Mexican 
War have failed in ealling forth from th 
executive notice commensurate with their 


rts. ‘True, the officers of the navy, and 


particularly those who were intimately ac- | 


quainted with the facts, rendered freely to | 


him all praise and honor; but that which | 


] 


the naval or military officer most prizes, 


which sustains him through a long course 


| 
of privations, hardships, and exposures, | 


fell not to his lot. The service on his 


part was rendered faithfully, brilliantly ; 
the reward, so well merited, was not at- 
tained. ‘The fruits of his gallantry are 
nevertheless infallible, and remain the in- 


heritance of those who come after him. 


His achievements at San José alone should 
plac im among the firstof heroes. Ours 
will be the pleasure to recall them.* 


The flag of the United States had | 


en, in March, 1847, hoisted at San José, 


with the consent of the town council, and 
with a national salute, thereby taking for- 


mal possession, and assuming jurisdiction 


over it; but owing to the extent of opera- | 


j 
tions and the small naval force on that 


station, it had been hauled down on the | 


departure of the squadron, the commodore 


deeming it injudicious to leave a flag fly- 


I rW rhe a Ores ade 1 té for its ro- 
I Wil 1 lor adequa for 1ts pr 


tection. The circumstance, however, of 


hauling down a flag, after hoisting it in so | 


formal a manner, be ing ¢ ilculated to pro- 
duce mistrust, induced him subsequently 
to order the landing of a force ; and for 


this service Lieutenant Heywood was se- 


lected, having under his command three 
passed midshipmen and a party of marines. 
‘I was also rendered the more impera 
tive from t fact that a majority of the 
i nts of the town were friendly to 
the 1 States, and desired their pro 
tection, having been threatened by the 
is, headed by M es, (“a man of 
© This arrative 15 < l fi 1 fort 
land A ser of Marcel » 182 und fr 
Loe G , by Lieute Wi vas 
the t t > 6a s 


1! 


cally swelled by the enrollment of twenty 


friendly Californians ; but they prov 


little service, and with their familie 
he Iped to reduce the provisions, ul 


le ssly waste the ammunition. <Afte 


ved of 
s only 
| 

use- 
! } 


ing a supply of provisions for thirty day 


the squadron sailed, leaving Lieu 


Heywood, with this scanty force, fi 


defense of San José. An old mi 


itenant 
yr the 


house, situated at the upper end of the 


village, a square building, protected 


} 


rear by an abrupt descent to the bas 
the plain, the front facing and lo 


down upon the whole length of the 
street, was selected, upon which t 
the flag. It was strenethened bv 


pieces and upright pillars, several u 


doorways and 


masonry, leaving but one entrance 
and one in the rear, and port-holes 


for musketry. The carronade, m 


on an old clumsy slide, without wheels 


for easy transportation, or any of tl 


veniences necessary for maneuver 


land, was planted in front to co: 


the avenue; this was designated 
eartel. Another building—owned 
American, Mr. Mott, and occupied 
Gillespie, a merchant of San Jo 

in dangerous proximity, (if occupied 
enemy,) was also occupied by Pass: 
shipman M*‘Lanahan, assisted by Mr 
lespie, a corporal of marines, and 


California volunteers. Eve 


being made for the defense 
tion, this little band found themselve 


mly forty rounds of cartridges, the 


windows closed in 
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ings filled with native families, seekin 


protection, and consuming their prov 
and with constant rumors reaching 
of meditated attacks by greatly st 
numbers. 

Vague rumors of the force and 


ments ol the enemy were trom time 


time received, and on the morning 


19th of November, (ten days after the sa 

ng of the squadron.) re reported 
+} A 

within a league At M. a troop 
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of cavalry, well equipped and mounted, 


appeared on an elevation called La Som- 





tia, distant about three hundred and forty 
yards, bearing a white flag. Having been 
met by an equal foree of the American 
party under Passed Midshipman M’Lana 
han, a written summons was transmitte a 
to the commander, demanding a surrender 
at discretion, to which was returned the 
following characteristic reply :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—Hayving been informed of the 
contents of your favor, I have to reply, that I 
cannot comply with your summous, and that I 
am prepared to de fend the flag of the United 
States against all who may oppose it. This 
being my determination, I have the honor to 
be, gentlemen, your obedient seryant, 

“ CuarLes Heywoop,.” 
. : ; 
Upon the receipt of which the troops 
L t 
retired, replacing the flag of truce with | 
the Mexican tri-color. Atthree P. M. the | 
enemy appeared in force of about one hun- 
dred and fifty cavalry, (Lieut. Wise says 
nearly two hundred,) and oceupied a posi- | 
tion on La Somita, where they established 
their head- 
ened their fire from a six-pounder, which 


arters; about sunset they 





O} 


was continued until dark, the shot striking 
: 


the occupied buildings, and doing some 


trifling damage The garrison, wishing 


to husband their supply of ammunition for 
closer quarters, merely returned two or | 


Nothing but the great dis} arity of force | 
deterred Lieutenant Heywood from sal- 
lying forth to dislodge them at the point 
of the bayonet. At ten o'clock, after 
a cessation of firing for some time, the | 
enemy, having cautiously advanced under 
eover of night, ans a simultaneous at- 
tack on both buildings, in front and rear, 
and made a vigorous attempt to dislodge 
the party in the second building, which 
was as vigorously met; and they were suc- 
cessfully driven back froma position where 
they had posted their cannon, bearing upon 
the front of the mission house. Being re- 
pulsed on each attack, they took refuge in 


the adjacent buildings, from which they 
kept 
i 


the night, their balls flying in showers 


ip a brisk fire for the greater part of 


through every port-hole, and splintering 
the inner walls. “The only wish (says 
Lieutenant Heywood in his official report) 
breathed by officers and men was for close 
quarters.” Before daylight the enemy re- 
tired with one killed 


on the side of the Americans three only 


»d and several wounded ; 


were wounded. 
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The next day was passed in quiet, save 
an attempt of the enemy to eut off com- 
munication between the buildings. 

On the night of the 20th, at eleven 
o'clock, the enemy appeared again in front 


} 


and made a Vigorous Charge, and were re- 
ceived with a rapid fire of musketry. 
Three of their leaders fell dead, and among 
them — himself; one, bearing away 
his leader, fell mortally wounded across 
his body. Deprived of their chief, the rest 
fled. This plan of attack (as afterward 
ascertained) was well concerted, and the 
party well supplied with ladders, cross- 
bars, &e. While Majares, with forty 
picked men, as a forlorn hope, charged 
the front of the building, sustaining the 
fire of the carronade, and occupying the 
attention of the whole garrison, re- 
mainder, one hundred strong, led by A. 
Moreno and Vincente Mexia, were to sea! 


the walls on the three remaining sides, 


and thus secure the destruction of the little 
band. “ Equally unprepared for the gal 
lant conduet of the little band at San Jos 


and depressed by the loss of their leader, 


the guerrilla chiefs ordered their partisans 
to again unite in the north for a combined 
attack upon La Paz.” 

On the morning of the 21st two vessels 
appeared in the offing, which proved to be 
the whale-ships Magnolia and [Edward— 
Captains B. Simmons and Barker. ‘The 
enemy, after sending a party of fifty to th 
beach, as if to cut off communication with 
the garrison, and, no doubt, under the im- 


pression that they were vessels of war, 
struck their flag and retired along the road 
to La Paz; not, however, without a part- 
ing shot, which, not to be deficient in 
courtesy, was returned from the second 
building, knocking a horseman from his 
saddle. 

The two captains of the whale-ships, 
hy 


+ 


having been escorted up from the beac! 
by a party under Passed Midshipman 
M’Lanahan, volunteered to “pita caer 
HLeywood all the assistance in their power ; 
and, “being informed of the straitened 
situation of their countrymen, with their 
brave crews, armed with muskets, lances, 
spades, and harpoons, landed and marched 
to the cuartel ; and also brought on shore 
a quantity of bread, all the powder they 


possessed, and even parted with their hi ind 


and deep-sea leads to mold into bullets.” 
At the request of Lieutenant Heywood 
they also remained at San José for several 
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days, until the arrival of the Portsmouth 
to the relief of the garrison, receiving on 
| families, as a night 
Their 


formidable 


oar 


1a number of the 
attack was constantly expected. 
the 


ppearance the V pre sente d. were we ll cal- 


offers of assistance, and 


ted to reassure the citizens, who had 
elt much uneasiness at 
our force. A few days later a corvette 
and store-ship arrived, when the garrison 
was reinforced by the addition of two more 


abundance of 


carronades, an ammunition 
and provisions, the quarters strengthened, 


und an additional foree of ten marines and 
sixteen seamen landed. 

On the &th of December, by a commu- 
nication from Lie utenant Heywood to the 
the squadron, it 


‘commander of appears 


] 


that the main Mexiean foree had retired 
from before La Paz, and established their 
head-quarters at San Antonio, while the 
outpost of sixty men under Angulo was 

Media Flores, about twenty-five miles 
listant, the main body at San Antonio 


‘onsisting of three hundred and fifty men. 


On t Yist of January he again writes 
enemy is hovering around his po- 
‘That day, or the next, a party consisting 


two officers and six men, in attempting 


to communicate with a schooner, was sur- 


inded by a foree of cone hundred and 
fitty of the enemy’s cavalry, and taken 
| mers. After this capture, Lieutenant 
Ileywood writes that his foree consisted 


seven marines and fifteen sea- 


men, (five of the latter sick.) besides some 
rnians From that date the 


constantly in sight, interee pt 


enemy Was 
ng all communication and 
been ob- 
‘Em- 


in the capture 


Whatever supplies might have 
tained from without the 


boldened by their 


yparrison. 
success 
of 


the small party, and no longer deterred 


by the presence of the corvette, and having 
been bafiled in their demonstrations upon 
La Paz, they again resolved to attempt the 
reduction of San José with such an over- 
force as to place the result be- 


With three 


contracted their 


doubt.” hundred 


yond a 


lines, and 


cavalry they 
) thie ith of February had completely 


closed around the little garrison, firing at 


o showed themselves at the posts or 


t 
on tl parapet. 


Lieutenant Lleywood, now feeling some- 
hett prepared, and having, as it 
4 felt the enemy's pulse, was no longer 


the smallness of 


cutting off 
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content to remain at home and receive 
their nightly visits without some adequate 
morning of 


return. Accordingly, on the uv 
the 6th, the enemy appearing more scat- 
tered, a considerable force being to the 
northward of the cuartel, while at the same 
time a strong party, posted at the lower 
end of the street, kept up an annoying 
fire ; judging this a favorable moment for 
a sortie, and taking with him twenty-five 
men, he charged upon the latter party, dis- 
lodging them and driving them into the 
then the 


without the loss of a single man. 


hills, and returned to cuartel 


Again, on the morning of the 7th, he 


issued forth and rescued 


some prope rty 
belonging to the Californians who were in 
the 


hearing that some rice and tobacco were 


mission house; and the same day, 
stored in a house three hundred yards dis- 
forth 
In this at- 


tempt some sharp fighting ensued, in which 


tant, in the main street, he sallied 


with thirty men to secure It. 
one of the volunteers was killed. Charg- 
ing down the street, the enemy was driven 
to the cover of a corn-field in the outskirts 
of the town, where they were reinforced, 
and commenced a hot fire. 


returned 


The sallying 
party to the cuartel, having in 
part accomplished their object; but the 
enemy had previously forced the building 
in the rear, and carried off a part of the 
contents. 

On the 10th the enemy, having entire 
possession of the town, had perforated all 
the adjacent houses with port-holes, occu- 
pying a church in the rear of the mission 
on a high and commanding position. Their 
flag was displayed on a building ninety 
yards distant, from front, sides, and rear 
enabled to 
raking fire, which they kept up incessant- 


of which they were throw a 
ly, the least exposure of our persons draw- 


ing from them numerous discharges. 
Their rifles appeared to be excellent, and 
were skillfully used, the balls continually 
entering at the port-holes of the cuartel. 

On the 11th, the same course was pur- 
sued by the enemy, and it was seldom that 
any in the garrison could get an oppor- 
tunity of returning their fire, they kept so 
I On this day, the 


closely under 
second in command, Passed Midshipman 


cover. 
M’Lanahan, was wounded by a ball in the 
neck, on the right side, a little below the 
thyroid 
left 
hours. 


cartilage, the ball lodging in his 
shoulder. 


Ile expired in about two 


This was a severe loss to Lieu- 
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tenant Heywood and to the navy. He 
was an officer of great promise, intelligent, 
energetic, and brave to temerity. “ He 
fell with one hand clasping the flag-staff 
that upheld the colors he had so intrepidly 
defended, and died in the hour of victory, 
an early but enviable death.” ‘This left 
Lieutenant Heywood with but one other 
officer. 

On the 12th, at daylight, it appeared 


that the enemy had raised a breast-work, | 


one hundred and fifty yards to the north- 
east of the cuartel, entirely commanding 
the watering-place. The cannon of the 
garrison were turned upon this, but with no 
effect. Some water was obtained at night, 
but at considerable hazard, the enemy 
keeping a close watch upon the garrison. 
The means of obtaining water being thus 
cut off, it was determined to sink a well in 


the lowest ground in the rear of the second 


five days—during eleven of which they were 
closely hemmed in, and subjected to inces- 
sant annoyance, requiring the closest, un- 
ceasing vigilance—resisting many deter- 
mined assaults, and making several dashing 
and successful sorties. Yet their position 
had become eminently critical, and with- 
out speedy relief their well-defended flag 
could not have long retained its proud po- 
sition. 

On the afternoon of the I4th, the 
United States corvette Cyane arrived and 


| anchored. It was truly a joyous sight to 
* 

| the besieged ; but some doubt was enter- 
| ° o . 

tained of their being able to render any 


t 


immediate assistance, the enemy being so 
vastly superior in aumbers. Yet had the 
disparity been much greater, the noble 
commander of that vessel would not have 


| hesitated an instant in hastening to the 


| 


house. ‘The work was immediately com- | 


menced, and during the 13th and 14th the 
men worked industriously and cheerfully, 
there being, with the greatest economy, 
but four days’ water in the garrison. The 
commander, and one other officer, with 
fifty-eight persons, including the sick and 
wounded, and twenty of the enrolled na- 
tives, now constituted the entire foree of 
this little band; and with the buildings 
crowded to excess with women and chil- 
dren, who were to be fed, provisions be- 
came searce. The bread was entirely gone, 
and all that remained was salt-meat for a 
few days, at half-allowance. 

“In such an emergency, surrounded by 
nearly ten times their number, less un- 
daunted spirits might reasonably have suc- 


relief of the garrison. The report of artil- 
lery had been heard by them on board; the 
American flag had been seen still waving 
over the heads of the little band; and it 
was evident to them that the post was 
closely besieged ; therefore, preparations 
were immediately made for landing all the 
force that could be spared from the vessel. 

Lieutenant Heywood passed a night ot 


extreme anxiety, lest, in landing at that 


| with much advantage, that the commanc 


cumbed to the perils of a siege which was | 


hourly becoming more straitened. But 
the little garrison, though a small band, 


were true to themselves. There were | 
party,) eighty-nine seamen, and five ma 


neither murmurs nor thoughts of surren- 
der. They still vigilantly guarded the de- 
fenses, with but limited rest or food, while 
the bullets or shot of the enemy flew in 
by the loop-holes, or plunged through the 
walls. Yet there was noflinching. Ever 
on the alert, they incessantly watched the 
enemy,” taking the opportunity of every 
or any exposure on their part, to send the 
Jeaden messenger with unerring aim among 


them. 

This gallant little band had now, under 
their most heroic and determined leader, 
since the return of the Mexican force from 
La Paz, sustained a close siege of twenty- | in front, but were driven back, and retired 


} 


late hour, they might be drawn into an 
ambuseade. He therefore, with much fore- 
thought, though hard pressed by the enemy 
during the night, as he had been for eight 
nights previously, refrained from using his 
artillery, though he might have done so 
ler 
of the Cyane might remain in ignorance 
of the contest going on. 

At daylight, on the 15th, a force of one 
hundred and two—namely, eight officers, 
(all the commissioned officers, except ont 
lieutenant and the purser, being of the 


rines, under the command of Captain Du- 
pont, landed, formed in two companies, 
and commenced their march for the gar- 
rison. From the moment of leaving the 
beach, and during their entire progress, 
they were subjected to a sharp fire on their 
flank and rear from every cover along the 
road. Whenever an enemy was seen, he 
was greeted with a shot; and wherever the 
fire appeared concentrated and was espe- 
cially annoying, both companies would face 
to the right or left, and pour a volley in 
the proper direction: cavalry threatened 


woe ae 
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Sn 


‘ 
¥ it 


ould have met with something more 


ingible, more substantial, than bare com- 


Vy expressions. 





A dashing charge on the artillery of an 
my, the skillful maneuvering of flying 
illery, a well-timed and well-directed 
wdside on the ocean,—these and other 
] + ] 


iiliant deeds, in the heat and excitement 


iclion, turning the seale and securing a 


‘tory, are all worthy of commendation : 


id thus heroes are made, and for these 


1 
oes ure rewarded. It is well; but the 


osé must take a higher 


stand: it bears less the character of an 


inpulse than of a principle—a_ settled 


I tha 

pose. ‘The flying artillery, the dashing 

mposing charges, and the heavy bat- 

y, were not within the seope of his 

ourees ; but a spirit which no peril, no 
J 


istanece could move; asense of duty, 


‘nh would not allow him to hesitate 





WV 
r waver le life lasted. 
Officers of our navy have been made 
for one solitary act of successful 
ntry — M’Donough on Champlain, 
Perry on Erie, Decatur, Hull, and others. 
No praise was too great to express the 
rrateful satisfaction of the country. It 
was well. ‘These have gone to their 
0 honored far and wide, throughout 
tle ngth and breadth of the land, and 
names will be handed down as watch- 
ol ind incentives to deeds of heroism 








{ disfigured by the shots of the enemy 


Du mw with poor Heywood? What 


} >) 1 
{tohim? What appropriate 


W ever taken the executive of 





nduct on this oceasion? ‘The hum- 


tenant Heywood at 

leath is evidence that his 

ns were overlooked. Well might 

imodore —— s ly, as he introduced 
utenant Heywood to th lonorable 
tary of the Navy, on the oeceasion of 

V ng the Saranae previous to her 


“In any other coun- 
heen knig Ated.”” 
Yet the name of Charles Heywood is 


ttothenavy. While the fi: 





r which 





, ‘ a Ee” p 
30 bravely defended at San . 


: 
at the Navy School at 


the young midshipmen wil 
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THE GARRET REVISITED. 
NARCASTIC people are wont to say 
bh that poets dwell in garrets, and simple 
people believe it. And others, neither sar- 


castic nor simple, send them up aloft, among 





the rubbish, just because they do not know 
what to do with them down stairs, and 
“among folks; and so they class them 
under the head of rubbish, and consign 
hem to the grand receptacle of dilapid ited 


“has beens” and despised “used to bes, 


—the old garret. 
The garret is to the other apartments of 
the homestead what the adverb is to pe- 


I } 


rogues In parsing: eve rything they dv 





not know how to dispose of is consigned 
to the list of adverbs. And it is for this 
precise reason that we love garrets, because 
they do contain the .r¢ lies of the old and 


the past; reme mbrancers of other, and 


1 
happier, and simpler time: 


They have come to build houses now-a- 
days without garrets. Impious innova- 
4 ' 
ulon. 

You man of bronze and “bearded like 
the pard,” who would make people believe, 


if you could, that you never was “a wee 


toddlin’ thing;” that you never wore a 


“rifle dress,” or jingled a rattle-box with 
infinite delight; that vou never had a 


1 1 
mother, and that she never became an old 


woman, and wore mob-caps and spectacles, 
and, may be, tock snuff: go home once 


more, after all these years of absence, all 





DUK t 
\ 14 
you a 
ito as 
+ - },! | 
that extends from ible to gable, with its 


narrow oval windows with a spid 





a sash, through which steals a 
ious light” upon a museum of things un- 
nameable, that once figured below stairs, 
but were long since crowded out by 
Vandal hand of these modern times. 


; of the floor rattle some- 


The loc se boart 





what as they used to do—don't they? 





when, beneath your little pattering feet, 
they clattered and clattered, when on a rainy 
day, mother, wearied with many-tongued 
import granted the “Let us go up 
garret y.” And play? Desperate] 
little of play have you ha ince, we'l 








vellow, a little tattered! *T is the * Western 
st > Flow familiar the type looks! How 
it reminds you of old times, when you looked 
over the edge of the counter, with the 


“letters or papers for father!” and those 
same Sars, just damp from the press, 
were cart d one by one from the fire side, 
ind pe sed and preserve d as they ought 
to be. Stars Damp? Ah! many a star 
has set since then, and many a new-turfed 


heap grown dewy and damp with rain that 
fell not trom the 


r into the 


clou 1s. 
There! A 


a cloud of dust. 


barrel! 


bundle ip it comes, in 


Old Almanaes!—Almanaes,  thin-leaved 


} 


ledgers of time, going back to—let us see 
how far—I1s84 I83-, 182-,—before our 
time,—180—.—when our mothers were chil- 
dren. And the day-book—now blotted 
and blurred with many records and many 
tears! 

"7 e, Ve } hit vour head against 
that “plate!” ‘Time was when you ran 
to and fro beneath it; but you are nearer 
to it, now by more than “ the altitude of a | 


copine.” That plate is filled with forgotten 


papers of seeds for next year’s sowing; a 
distall, with some few shreds of flax re- 
imuning, is thrust into a erevice of the 

ifters overhead: and tueked away close 
unde the eaves is “ the little wheel,” that 


used to stand b 


y the fire in times long gone. 


Its sweet, low song has ceased ; and per- 
haps she that drew those flaxen threads— 
ut never mind—you remember the line, 
lon’t yo 

Her wheel at rest, the matron charms no me 


Do see that 


you 


little craft eareened in that dark corner? 
It w ed « it was the only easket in 
the house enee, and contained a mother's 
jeweis The old red eradle, for all the 
world! And youn occupied it once; ay, 
great as you are, it was your world once; 


and over it—the only horizon you beheld— 


bent the heaven of a mother’s eye, as you 
rocked in that little barque of love, on the 
hither shore of time, fast by a mother’s 
love to a mother’s heart 


attached to two rafters, are 


the fragments of an untwisted rope. Do 
you remember it, and what it was for, and 
who fastened it there?) “was “the chil- 
dren's * You are here, indeed: but 
where are Charley and Nelly?) There 
hangs his little eap by that window ; and 
there the little red frocks he used to wear. 
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A crown is resting on his cherub brow ; 
and her robes are spotless in the better 
land. 

But we must not tarry longer now, but 
will return some other day; for that old 
garret is more nearly like a human heart, 
full of gentle 
aught else on earth 4u¢ human hearts them- 
Giod keep that garret with all its 


and tearful memories, than 


sé Ives. 
treasures safe, though fame may prove a 
vision, fortune an idle dream, and the as- 
pirations of men fruitless. 

Let the reflections upon the past be tem- 
pered with a spirit of humility and sub- 


mission to the Divine hand; for the relies 
of nature as well as art must be laid aside 
to 


finger of time. 


waste by the corroding touches of the 


A REPROOF OF FOPPERY. 
KAN SWIFT was a great enemy to 


extravaganee in dress. Of his mode 


of reproving this folly in those persons for 


had 


instance has been recorded 


any esteem, the following 
—When George 


, returned from Lon 


whom he 


Faulkner, the printer 


don, where he had been soliciting subserip- 


tions tor his edition of the de in’s works, 
he went to pay his respects to him, dressed 
in a laced waistcoat, a bag wig, and other 
fopperies. Swift received him with the 


same ceremony as if he had been a stranger 
* And pray sir,” said he, 
“17 thought it was 
“ to 


immediately upon my 


‘what are vour 
commands with me 2? 


my duty, sir,” replied George, wait 


upon you arriva 


“Pray, sir, who are 


from London.” 


you?” George Faulkner, the pr 


ay.” 6 ** Yeu, 


Why, you are the most i 


George Faulkner, 


the 


printer 2 : mpudent, 
barefaced scoundrel of an impostor I ever 


met with! George Faulkner a plain, 


1s 


sober citizen, and would never trick him- 


self out in lace and other fopperies. Cet 
you gone, vou rascal, or I will immediately 
send you to the house of correction.”’ 
Away went George as fast as he could. 


and having changed his dress, returned to 
he 


cordiality. 


was received witl 

“My f 
lam glad to see 
Why. here 
pudent fellow with me just 
in a lace waisteoat, and he 


the deanery, where 


greatest riend 


* said the dean, 


Georze.’ 
vou return safe from London. 
} 


| ber 


nas nan im 


now, dri SSt d 
would fain pass himself off for you, but 1 


soon sent him off, with a flea in his ear.’ 


—Workingman's Friend. 

















INSCRIPTIONS 


[For the National Magazine. ] 
INSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
j\PITAPHS present curious 
A mixed collection 


DEAD. 

specimens 
Ld of composition. 
of them from almost any grave-yard would 
make one mourn or laugh over their pecu- 
liar constructions. It would 
tlie variations between tragedy and comedy, 
though it is an inappropriate province for 
either; while its highest relief and re- 
deeming quality would be the interspersion 
of Scriptural epitaphs. With the excep- 
tion of sentences from the sacred writings, 
we think that the literature of tomb-stones 
is a greater commemoration of the weak- 


contain all 


ness of the living, than of honor to the 


dead. 


Though the good and gifted who are | 


gone may deserve enduring testimonials 
of respect, many of their epitaphs are not 
worth being written upon anything as 
durable as stone. It is a merey to human 
history and to the reputation of our race 
with succeeding generations, that there is 
power enough in rain and frost to obliterate 
many of these monumental records of the 
If the com- 
mon sunlight was gifted with perception 
and will, it would be no wonder if it should 
refuse to light up many of our burial-places 


folly and frailty of the past. 


with their chiseled nonsense ; thus leaving 
them in a “ plague of darkness.” 
Tennyson has said :— 


‘‘T sometimes think it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel.” 


Assuredly, many of our grave-stone | 


rhymers commit a whole 
much of their epitaph-poetry. Many of 
these sad rhyming memorials originate in 
the following way: There may be some 
poet in the family, or in the circle of kind 
acquaintance, who finds a great inspiration 
in a death oceasion, and forthwith goes to 
And the relatives, in 
the tenderness of their wisdom, thinking 
all of home 
praise, have a consecrated beauty, when- 


dishonoring poetry. 


words, especially words 


ever they are in the shape of a verse, | 


with rejoicing give them to the stone- 
cutter. 

It would be well if the dead charged for 
many of the inscriptions upon their tomb- 
stones, as the newspapers do for a good 
deal of the obituary poetry which is sent 
to them; for it is certainly offensive to 
the memory of the de parted to give room 
and perpetuity to many of the praising 
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Vou. 


sin in writing | 


FOR THE DEAD. 


— _ $< 


death advertisements so often placed upon 
| the column and tablet over their dust; the 
revenue of which, the dead should give as 
| a charity to improve the heart and brain 
The only 


| of the surviving epitaph-writer. 
criticism to which most of the tomb-stone 


poetry is submitted for approval is the 
affection of the often unwise heart of the 
mourner or relative; which frequently is 


not so good and restrictive as that which 


we have from the editors of journals and 


publishers of books, which the world of 


oblivion has full evidence is poor enough, 
holding as it does the remainsand skeletons 


of dead unread words deeper down than 


any geologist or antiquarian is able to 
descend. If the press has ever needed a 
censor, some of our church-yards have 


needed one still more. 
How often has a miserable epitaph ex- 
contempt, 


‘cited irresistible laughter or 
while we have been reading the inscrip- 
| tions of the silent Jand, which has been 
poorly accordant with the solemn sugges- 
tions of the place ; and instead of leaving 
the gate of the cemetery with the prayerful 
| and lofty purpose to learn how to die, we 
| walk forth playfully from a field so thick 
with graves. 

We will present below a few examples 
of this sepulcher poetry, which is mostly 
taken from a single yard; while the recol- 
lection of the reader will convince him 
that they are not extreme or local speci- 
| mens, and are far superior to thousands 


which might be found :— 
‘“‘My friends and brethren, 
When you come he re 
This to see, 
Prepare to follow me.”’ 

It is to be wished that the grass before 
the stone which bears such an epitaph 
might not be kept from growing up by the 

| feet of numerous readers. 

“Ye wandering travelers who pass, 
Pray stop, and look into this glass. 
A heap of moldering dust I lie: 

As you are now so once was Figg 


O, bard of the sepulcher, it will take 
better poetry than this to crystallize marble 
into window glass or a mirror. 


| “Behold my tomb, 

My grave how small, 
Yet large enough 

To earth you all.” 


We think it a pity that such unsuggest- 
ive words were not put under ground, in- 
stead of being left in sight. ‘Truly, they 
need to be interred nearly as much as a 
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corpse. Yet few tears could be dropped 


over such a burial. 


‘Behold and see as you pass by, 
As you are now once was I; 
As | am now so you must be ; 
Prepare for death and follow me, 
: ; ; 
We think that the transition and con- 
trast between life and death receives no 


erand solemnity from such a warning. It 


rather translates us back 
) 


district-sehool 


poetry. 
i 2 


H a fi r so ly ¢ pt, 
\ nded to the tomb; 
} ith this angel only left 
I iradise to bloor 

Just see how this epitaph cuts off a 
flower and an angel in the same metaphor! 
The beaut of early childhood withers 
away very f nder the cropping of such 
a poetic knit while it is rather cruel for 
the same knife to be loppinge off angels. 

“Whirlwinds arise; my 3 tear, 

And distant regi bear 

Far this ta tched mother, 

Wh t and joys are gone together.’ 

It is hopeful that such a tempest of 
rrief might be short. We fear that this 
C} | h would lox k rathe too wild and 
tr even to the tearful eye of the fond 

at the after hour of clear and sub- 
dued resignation. It would be wise to 


remember that such tornadoes sometimes 
blow over. 
vi adoption of Scriptural epitapl 
| pita] 
would prevent such wretched inseription 
Tho selected from the Bible would be 


perior in many ways. We will 


The re 


iI t d style can never make them 

year antiquated They have not th 
perishing and vanishing properties which 
exist so | ly in human literature. They 
are highe above the variations of history 


than all other words. ‘The 


nations change, but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever. The hich cultu 
nd finest rhetoric of the future will find 
many of the most ancient lines of Serip- 
ture more perfect than their eriticism 
Ch h the race has been waili and 
erving for hundreds of years, the wailing 
of Raeh i David eannot be deepe ned 
by | long experience of sorrow. 


y. or wiped 


iwiy a tear so vently,as Christ. Senten- 
ces from the Sacred Writings which would 
have been beautiful 


upon the graves ot 


the earliest patriarchs, over five thousand 
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The 


; ; » 1 
sculptor, after collecting the finest elegiac 


years ago, are just as beautiful now. 


passages of human literature, could chisel 
nothing upon the tomb of Job surpassing 
this :— 

Rede And 
ms destroy this body, 


mer liveth! 
ugh after n y skin we 


shall I see God.” 


» sons of God, and it 


doth not yet appear what we shall be 





* Blessed ar¢ 


though it has been cut on ten thousand 


grave-stones, will have just as holy a 


n when it shall be cut on a 
more j ay, 


hold 
} 


benediction of peace upon the 


>} “} 


] 
ari million 


and will its charming 


last tomb- 


stone that shall be raised upon the earth. 


“T am the resurrection and the lif 


when the solemn 


shall 


them, while m iny of the Inscriptions of hu- 


will not fade away 


i 
splendors of the last day burn upon 


will vanish from sight. 


man composition 
where is thy victory?” 


the final 


world, while the 


nd triumphant beside 


death-marech of the 


peating of most of 
would chord poorly with the voice of 
descending archangel and of the trump of 
God. 


ain: What is more appropriate for 


Ppro} 
living than the 


revelation of that 


ead and the langua 


{ 


of the only invisible 


world to which the dead are gone, and to 
whieh the living are going? If the de- 


ceased are pr rmitted to read the inse p- 
ives, would the V 


not find that the speech of the evangelists 


tions upon their own gi 
and prophets corresponded best with the 
dialect of that country to which they have 


passed ? 





(nd surely there e no words with 
which the living should be more famil- 
iar, or should more often read upon the 
commemorating stones of the departed 


than those which alone reveal our solemn 


destiny beyond the borders of the grave 

It is wise in a traveler, who goes to visit 
a foreign land, to become acquainted with 
the peculiarities of its government; it is 


understand the law 


beyend the 
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sea of life. t may here also be suggested 
that nearly all the serious reading of some 
their and 


who 


is reading upon tomb-stones, 
will seldom read a religious 


many 
many 


sentence elsewhere, will patiently read 
whatever is written upon the tablets and 
shafts of a cemetery. How ample then 
is the reason that these inscriptions should 
be of a divine quality ! 


An additional reason for Scriptural epi- 


tuphs is, that the soul has seldom a more | 


tender sensibility or truer perception, is 


seldom more pervaded with the solemn 
of life, than 


the In 


and vast meaning when in 


communion with dead. such a 


communion the throbbing, swelling bosom 


than that it 

close beside the drapery which conceals 
é ei 

\\ hile 


we are bereaved and broken in spirit, the 


feels more ever is moving 


the drama of the eternal world. 


prophets and apostles seem almost to have 


a fresh commission and new miracles, and 
we listen with a larger faith to their proph- 
| 
| 


ecy and evangel. ‘Though skepticism 
may move with firm feet and daring lips 
f 


life, those feet often tremble and those lips 


amid the enchantment and commerce ¢ 


falter when they are in the council of the 
dead. 
How appropriate, then, that the 
soul, while it has this enlarged suscepti- 
bility to receive the fullest and truest in- 
terpretation ¢ f the 

should have the words of the oracles of God 


How 


sin and sorroy 


mission of our being, 


resenee 


appropriate that 
should be led 


in its p 


the child of 


by the acred teachings of the burial- 
ground to drop his tears upon the feet 
of the Prince of Consolation, and to lean 


How 


jailing theory of the 


his weary head upon His palm! 


the 


appropriate that 
skeptic might be replaced by the substan- 
gospel, by his reading the 

the dead! 
With these bright and holy instructions 


tial hope or the 


words of inspiration among 


dead, instead of a ceme- 
field at 


with the shadows deepening, lengthening, 


written over the 


being 


tery like a golden sunset, 
and widening, till they cast a shade every- 
where, some micht find it like a field at 
morning, with the long mysterious shad- 
ows continually shortened by the uprising 
of the orb of celestial faith, while its light 
In passing through the soul, showered by 
holy thoughts and tears, would be sepa- 
blended 


which would arch with promise 


rated and into a beautiful curve, 


into eter- 


nity. 


TWO 


PRINCIPLES. 


SHOPKEEPING ON TWO PRINCIPLES. 


“ 


the week: 


I’’S all nonsense, old boy. I take more 
money ona Sunday than on any day in 
think I am so foolish 
as to shut up my shop, and trust to God’s 
‘God helps them 


so don't 


blessing, as you say. 
that help themselves :’ that’s my maxim.” 
“Well, Mr. you 
proverb, and I will quote another: ‘All's 
well that ends well.’ Good morning.” 
“Shut up my shop on a Sunday!” 


Johnson, quote one 


said 
George Johnson, with some bitterness, to 
himself. “O yes! I am sure to do that, 
to please a set of sanctified hy pocrites, who 
would n’t eare if I was starving, so long as 
I made my appearance with a long face at 
But I am too olda 


, 


church every Sunday. 
bird to be caught by such chaff as that.’ 

A few 
was still toiling in his shop ; 


months rolled on, and George 
but from some 
cause or other, notwithstanding his Sunday 
gains, he could only just meet his dayly 
expenses, and sometimes he could searcely 
do that. 
district of London, where Sunday-trading 


Ile lived in a poor, over-peopled 
was general; and he candidly believed 
that he must do as others did, or be com- 
pelled to give up business, in a neighborhood 
where his fellow-tradesmen had the seem- 
ing advantage of an additional day’s profits. 
But this advantage proved of no great ser- 
vice to George; and, judging from appear- 
ances, few of his neighbors were enriched 
by it. He felt, too, that there were some 
great drawbacks. The confinement to a 
close, small shop, in a narrow and dark 
street, for so many hours of the Sunday, 


was a grievous burden. Borne up at first 


by the hope that he should reap a silver, 
if not a golden, harvest from his business, 
Cer 
tiently 
nothing but thin and withered ears, barely 


he 


very different light. 


wrge had endured the confinement pa- 


but when he found that he reaped 
sufficient for his necessities, viewed 
this grievance in a 

“Well, Mr. Johnson, are you still of the 


hen 


same opinion as W I last spoke to you 
about Sunday-trading ?” said the old gen- 
tleman had to 


former occasion the inquiry with which 


who addressed him on a 


our paper ope ns. 
“Not exactly, Mr. Looper; 


fess there are great disadvantages connected 


for I con- 


with the system. But what is the use of 
talking? Here Iam fixed in it; and I must 
swim with the stream, or be drowned.” 


‘But. 


to make no mention of other and 
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are you sure 


higher reasons, that 


you 
should be drowned, as you term it? 


Are 
there not others—a few, I confess—in this 
neighborhood who close their shops on a 
Sunday? Is health of no value? and I am 
look the worse ] 

| 


sure you for such close 
and do you 


confinement ; not think that 


many would prefer to deal with one who 


showed that he had some respect for thé 


Sabbath, and who therefore might be ex- 
pected to deal honestly with his customers, 
which is more than can be said for many 
of your Sunday-trading neighbors ?” 
“Ay, well, sir; 
diffe re ntly. 
either open my shop every day in the week, 


you and I see things 
I know very well that I must 


or shut it altogether: for I find business 


bad enough as it is; and what should I do 


if I lost my best day’s profits By? 

“Well, you confess that your present 
plan is not a very prosperous one. [I will 
say as I said before, ‘ All’s well that ends 
Good 
offense, | hope.” 
the 


well.’ morning, Mr. Johnson: no 


muttered 


old 


George, after his Visitor h id depa te d: “] 


“ Plague fellow.” 
though, 
feel 


I know this Sunday- 


wish he’d mind his own business 
adde d, 


he’s in the right; for 


after all,” he musingly, “] 


trading is wrong Sut what ean I do?” 
Six months more had Scarce ly passed 
away before a handbill was posted on the 
closed-up window of George’s shop, adver 
He had been 
for he 


Compe tition, and 


tising a sale of his effects. 


his business; 


compelled to give up 


could not live by it. 


the opening of a large and gayly- 
shop In 


espe cially 


¢ 


decorated George’s immediate 
neighborhood, in the same way of trade as 
himself, seemed to be the chief ec: 
and 


opene d 


his want of success. 


Hle applied for, 
obtained, a situation in the recently 


shop. Hlere he was made to fee! keenly 
the evils of the system which he had de- 


fended. When 


somewhat when he fe 


a master, he could relax 


i , 
t disposed to do so 


through sheer weariness; for certainly he 


seldom, if ever, did this for any other 
cause. But here he could not rest he 
must tug at the oar through the whole 


work-day week, and through a good part 


of the Sunday besides. His master was a 


ing, selfish, and unfeeling man, and 
At length 


a whole day was his 


rras} 
gras} 
George groaned under his load. 


a holiday did arrive 


a prisoner would 
at a day's freedom from his chain. 


own; and he hailed it as 
rejoice 


He arranged with one of his companions 
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Starting 
early, they resolved to make the day as 
They rambled upon the 
beach, breathing the sea-breeze with creat- 


to have a trip to the sea-side. 
long as possible. 


er zest than ever any epicure quaffed his 


choicest wine. ‘They clambered up to a 
point on the rocky cliffs that towered above 


the beach, from which they obtained a good 


But, 


tempted by the success of their first asce nt, 


view of the magnificent prospect. 


they resolved to try for a higher point. In 
| 


doing so the foot of George’s companion 
slipped, and he was precipitated on the 
sands beneath them. George almost rushed 
down, he often wondered how, and arrived 
only in time to see his companion breathe 
his last. 

This melancholy incident made a deep 
impression upon his mind. He became an 
altered man. Quitting his present master, 
he obtained, through the influence of Mr. 
Hooper, a situation where his Sundays 
were his own. Here he remained for three 
years, acquiring a character for steadiness, 
integrity, and aptitude for business, which 
proved afterward, as we shall see, of emi- 
nent service to him. He put by also a 
portion of his salary. 

“Well, George, > said his old friend M1 
Hooper, on accidentally meeting him one 
day, after having heard from him the re- 
cital of what had occurred since the y last 


met, “I think we agree now about Sunday- 


trading: suppose we put our principles to 
the test.” 
“In what way do you propose to do this, 


Mr. Hooper 


*] have thought of your starting in busi- 


ness again in your old neighborhood. I 
man, far from it; but 


been a prosperous 


am not a wealthy 
for several years I have 
one, and I can advance something for you. 
I know you have saved a part of your sa- 
lary, and your master is willing to lend a 
helping hand, by supplying you with goods 
at 2 low rate to commence with. What do 
you say to this proposal igs 


Mr 


“Give me a few days to consider, 
bu return 


Hoope cs: 


you my 


nuit allow me at once to 
grateful thanks for your kindness.’ 
take time for 


watched 


“(Certainly your own 


proposal. I have 


weighing the 


your career, and | feel a warm interest in 


your welfare. |] know, too, that you wish 


to marry; and in vour present situation |] 


I 
see that you eannot well do so.” 
gave his consent 


was taken, and 


In a few days George 


to the proposal \. shop 
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neatly fitted up, and in about two months 
from the time of the above conversation he 
entered upon his new sphere of action. 
> oF (°7 > ° oa 


G 3 o 


“Give him a rouser, Mrs. Vanes,” said a 
slatternly-looking woman to another still 
more so, who had come rather early on the 
first Sunday morning after George had 
opened his shop for seme articles which 
she required. Accordingly, Mrs. Vanes 
gave a few vigorous knocks with a penny- 
piece upon the shop-door. 

Mr. Johnson opened a window overhead. 
“Aint you latish this morning, Mr. John- 
son?” said the female who had advised the 
trial of knocking for admittance: “I want 
some things.” 

“T do not intend to open the shop on 
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more than once. <A wife, and a family of 
blooming children, now add to his happi- 
ness ; and he is an active member of several 
societies which have been formed for the 


| amelioration, physical and moral, of the 


| poor and ignorant. 


Sundays, Mrs. Mellish; I have given up | 
. | 


Mr. 
closing the window as he spoke, to avoid 
altercation, which, from the known cha- 
of Mrs. Mellish, felt 


would ensue, if he prolonged the conver- 


Sunday-trading,” replied 


racter he sure 
sation. 

“Well, here’s a pretty go! And soa 
poor woman isn’t to have a bit of butter 
on a Sunday morning, because he’s so 
mighty religious. Howsumiver, if he wont 
have my Sunday money, he shan’t have 
my week-day: I ‘ll take care o’ that.” 

“Vis, aint he pious now?” chimed in 
Mrs. Vanes. “QO deary me! but I know 
what itll all He keeps his 


come to. 


Johnson, 


“Well, Mr. Johnson,” his old 
friend, one day, “it is now a good many 
years since I entered your shop, and, in 


said 


the course of our conversation, proposed 
I met 
with a very unfavorable reception; and I 
little expected then to see what I behold 


to you to give up Sunday-trading. 


5 


now.’ 

“No, Mr. Hooper: I was ignorant and 
conceited in those days; but bitter expe- 
wiser. Putting higher 
considerations aside, I see that in many 


rience made me 
other points of view Sunday-trading is to 


be condemned. The benefits of my pre- 


| sent course are many and important: its 


increased 


physical advantages are repose, cleanliness, 
and health; its mereantile advantages to 
the laborer are diminished competition and 
wages; its intellectual advan- 
tages are opportunities for reading and re- 
flection, public oral instruction, and Sun- 
day-school training for the young ; whilst 
its moral advantages are too numerous and 


| too obvious to be insisted upon.” 


shutters up to-day, and he’ll very soon | 


keep ‘em up altogether.” 

They then departed, to procure what 
they required elsewhere. 

Mr. Johnson steadily persevered in the 
course which he had commenced, though 
frequently bantered at first by some of his 
old customers. 
taining pecuniary loss won the admiration 
of some, and the secret respect of nearly 
all of them. They argued that a man who 
would act thus would be almost sure to 
deal fairly with them, both in the quantity 
and the quality of the articles with which 
Some families in the 


from Mr. 
solely because he made a stand against the 


he supplied them. 


neighborhood bought Johnson 
prevailing Sunday-trading of the district. 
In short, the experiment succeeded sig- 
nally ; for Mr. Johnson became one of the 
most flourishing tradesmen in the neigh- 
borhood. He still lives at the same place 
vhere he achieved his victory ; but he has 
been compelled to enlarge his premises 


| scanty and limited. 


But his firmness in sus- | 


“Well spoken, Mr. Johnson. You are 
yourself a good example of the truth of 
the doctrines you preach. ‘The aid which 
you received cannot be said to have made 
the experiment an unfair one; for it was 
Allow me to add one 
more advantage in this case; and that is, 
the good interest which I have always 
punctually received for the small sum that 
to May many follow 
your good example.” 


I advanced you. 
ieee 

Be Someruing.—Don’t be a drone. You 
may rely upon your present possessions, 
or on your future prospects; but these 
riches may fly away, or hopes may be 
blighted; and if you have no place of your 
own, in such case, ten to one you will 
find your path beset with thorns. Want 
may come upon you before you are aware 
of it; and having no profession, you find 
yourself in anything but an enviable con- 
It is therefore important that you 
Don’t depend upon 


dition. 
should be something. 
fortune, for she is a fickle support, which 
often fails when you lean upon her with 
the greatest confidence. ‘Trust to your 
own exertions. 
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DOES THE DEW FALL ¢ 
g igomen ar 


say, Who have not admired the beauty 


few, we will venture to 
of the drops of dew, as they have glisten- 


ed in the bright rays of the morning sun. 


How light and cheerful they look, as 
they hang like rows of glittering pearls on 
the points of the grass and along the 


' And 


been up thus early for aw 


edges of the leaves when you have 


4 


alk in the fields 


not wasted 


the consciousness that you have 
your hours in bed has contribule d, love tlie r 
with the freshness of the morning air, to 


put you in excellent spirits, and to make 


you fit to admire the beauties of nature. 


You walk on with a light step and a cheer- 
ful heart, and everything looks smiling 
around you; for 


ry dewy hawthorn shines 





gou 


Perhaps you have wondered where the 


dew can have come from, and how it is 


formed, and who has formed it; perhaps, 
pe Of le of 


particle Ss 


too, you have thought, with the 
ancient times, that those delicate 
of dew which you see so abundant, after a 


fine, clear, starlight night, must have de- 


d from the skies ; 
not, like them, imagine that they are shed 


bright 


though you may 


acence 


upon the earth from the moon and 
stars. 

It was, 
like the rain, 
And doubtless 


enough ; for it 


indeed, long believed that dew, 
l { from the 


descended 
belief 


this was natt 


was observed that the dew 


was formed in the greatest abundance 
when the sky was bright and cloudle 
and w never formed at all unless the 


night was tolerably elear. ‘Thus it became 


evident that there was some connection 


between the state of the sky and the quan- 


titv of the dew; though the nature of this 


connection Was not understood. We can- 


should be lieve 


not wonder, then, that men 

that the dew fell from the sky when no 
clouds were in the way to prevent it; and 
that they could conceive of no other 


way to account for the dew, if they did 
not admit that it had 
above. 

Yet this belief continued to prevail after 


come down from 


the formation of dew had been truly ex- 


] 


plained; and, even at the present day, 


there are perhaps lew people who have 


quite got rid of the old opin kor this 


I lon. 


NATION. 
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reason we will explain to you, as clearly 


as we can, where it is that the dew comes 


made 


that 
the dew 


‘The first experiments were 


in order to find out where ecouies 
from, seemed quite to overthrow the an- 
cient belief; but they led people into an- 
other 
that 


found that, when plates of metal were 


mistake, for they appeared to prove 


it ascended from the earth. It was 


placed out in the open air, and raised at 


distance from the ground, their un- 


sole 
der surfaces were alone covered with dew. 
In addition te this, it had been noticed that 
the leaves of the trees had often plenty on 


the under side, and little or none on the 


upp Yr. 

So, too, when a number of plates ol 
glass were exposed, placed at different 
hights above the ground, it was found that 
the unde r side of the bottom plate was 
covered with dew soon after the evening 
had set in, then the top of the same, after- 
ward the under side of the second, and so 


on to the uppermost. From these experi- 


ments, it was thought that the gentle dew 


arose out of the earth, like the vapor 
which the sun’s warmth causes to ri 

from the moist ground in the daytime 
but. though these obse rvations were al] 


mr ] 
prove a 


the opinion founded upon them was 


correctly made, it afterward 


that 


was 


erroneous, 

Before we can explain the origin of dew, 
that the 
us contains at all times a 
With- 
s, it would be totally unfit for us to 


and 


you must first understand air 
} 


which surrounds 


considerable quantity of moisture. 
out th 
in hot weather would become 


so burning and pestilential that 


breathe ; 
animal life 
could not exist. This moisture is dis- 


solved in the air, just as salt is in the wa- 


ter of the sea; and is contained in it every- 


where, but in larger quantity near the 
surface of the earth than higher up; 
because near the earth the air is denser, 
and is, on this account, able to contain a 


greater quantity of moisture. 
Now, if you want a proof that the aii 
contains moisture, you may have it very 


easily. ‘Take a decanter of very cold wa- 
ter from a well or spring, and let it be 
stoppered down; when you have made 


sure that it is perfectly dry on the outside, 


carry it into a warm room, and, after it 
has stood upon the table a short time, you 


will see moisture gathering about the out 


side of the neck. ‘This will go on increas 











DOES THE 
ingly, till the water within becomes as 
warm as the air in the room, and then the 
moisture will gradually disappear. ‘This 
is nothing else than dew, artificially pro- 
duced, and is occasioned by the moisture 
suspended in the warm air of the 
being deposited upon the cold glass. 

Now, it is found that the warmer the 
air is, the more moisture it is able to take 


summer's d: 





warm 


so that, on a 


up; 





when the air becomes greatly heated, and 
when the sun causes a large quantity of 
moisture to rise out of the earth, there is 
always much more contained in the ali 
than there could be on a cold day. So, 
too, the air in a warm room occupied by 
people always abounds in moisture ; and 
hence it very soon shows itself upon the 

When any 
to be cooled 
able to 
was before 


cool surface of the decanter. 
causes the air 


longer 


circumstance 
down so much that it is no 


contain all the moisture that 


room | 


V; | 


suspended on it, that moisture must fall in 


the shape of water; just as the vaporous 
into rain, when 
It 


rests upon any cool surface that may be 


clouds become converted 


they meet with a cold current of air. 


near. 
You may easily have a very good illus- 


tration of the settling down, or the pre- 
cipitation, as it is called, of a dissolved 
substance, when the fluid in which it is 


be comes less able 


dissolve 
Take, for 


and diss« 


to support it. 
alum, 
of hot 
er as much as it will contain; now, as 


Instance, some common 


lve in a small quantity 
wat 
the 


much of the 


water cools, it is not able to hold so 


salt in solution ; so part of it 


again becomes solid, and sinks to the bot- 


tom inthe form of crystals. Indeed, those 
of you who are familiar with experiments in 
chemistry, will know that very often, when 
whole 


solutions of a salt are cooled, the 


becomes suddenly converted into a mass 


of beautiful crystals. 


It 18 by a process | 


similar to this that the moisture which is | 


dissolved in the air becomes changed into 
dew on the cold ground, or on the grass, 
or the windows. 

You well know that the warm ravs of 


the bright sun make the ground hot in the 
hot, 
scarcely bear to put your hands upon it in 


daytime: so indeed, that you can 


the days of summer. ‘Thus you may be 


that the sun in the daytime warms 


sure 


the earth very much more than it does the | 


air, so that the moisture ean never become 


unis still 


dew upon the ground whiie the s 


? 
Or 


1 


DEW FALL? 


up inthe sky. But no sooner has the sun 
gone down, than the ground begins to cool ; 


it sends forth heat into the air aloft, and 





rapidly cools down, till it becomes much 
colder than the air itself. ‘This is called 


radiation ; and the earth is said to radiate 
its heat into the sky. 

Now, you will know, by the fact of 
snow lying all the year round upon the 
tops of high mountains, that the air is al- 
ways much colder high up in the sky than 
But the heat that is 
from the 
lowest portion,of the air, and this, thereby 


it is near the earth. 
radiated the earth warms first 
becoming lighter, rises, and then the cold 
air from above rushes down, and cools 
still more the earth and lower air. Af- 
ter the ground and the things upon it 
have become cooler than the air, and the 
lower air itself has become cooled down 
by the cold currents which descend from 
the upper regions, the dew begins to form. 
and is deposited upon the cold grass, and 
leaves, and ground. 

Now, after the earth has become colder 
than the atmosphere above it, it naturally 
tends to cool the air that is close to it; 
down also. 
the earth. 
is always 


and the cold currents rushing 
n cooling the air near 
that the moisture 
into dew first 
and then the air gradually becomes cool 
h 


moisture 


assist 1 
Thus it 


formed 


1S 


near t ground : 


re 


igher and higher up, and more and more 


continues to settle. This ex- 
plains how it was that the plates of glass 
we spoke of before first had dew settle 
upon those nearest the ground, and then 
the dew appeared gradually to rise and 
cover the higher plates; and it also ex- 
plains another phenomenon, which you 
have very likely often observed—namely, 
the rising of the mist after the setting of 
the sun, which seems to form along the 
ground in the meadows, and has the ap- 
pearance of rising out of the ground, as it 
gradually forms higher up in the air, but 
which is no other than the moisture of the 
air becoming visible, and beginning to set- 
tle, as it is cooled. 

We see, then, that the dew neither falls 
from the sky nor rises out of the ground. 
It descends not from the broad expanse 
of heaven, nor is it the offspring of the 
rising morn, though such has been the 


language of the poets. ‘Thus ‘Tasso sings: 


iling from her tranquil 
le and rth dew and 


phe re, 


mountain sheds f 
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Such is the charming imagery of the poet ; 
but the plain truth is this, that the dew 
is derived from the moisture accumulated 
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in the air during the day, and which the | 


coolness of night causes to collect into those 
extremely minute and beautiful drops which 
cling to whatever is exposed to them. 

But you will very likely begin to wonder 
why it is that we do not always find dew 
upon the grass after a warm day; and how 
it comes to pass that there is sure to be 


The 


most dew when the night is clear. 


reason is, that clouds prevent the cooling 


down of the air. The clouds themselves 
radiate the heat which they receive trom 
the earth back again to it; and thus the 
heat is confined within the space between 
them and the ground, so that the air can- 
not be sufficiently cooled down for dew to 
appear. But 
single one, will have the effect of prevent- 


a few clouds, or even a 


ing the escape of heat into the open sky 
above, and thus of lessening the amount 
otf dew. Even the thinnest cambric hand- 
kerchief, spread near the ground, is suffi- 


cient to prevent the formation of dew on 
the ground beneath it; by which you will 
how it is that the 


it once understand war- 
iener is able to protect his tender plants 
trom the cold of night, by covering them 


with a thin light matting. A strong wind, 


cooled by the air without. 


too, by keeping the air in constant motion, 


effectually prevents the heat from passing 
off, and thus diminishes the amount of dew. 


It is only when the night is ealm ; 


‘When not a breath disturbs the deep serene 


’ 


And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
that the dew appears in the greatest 


abundanee. It is then that the heat which 


is radiated from the earth can be readily 
1: } 
li 


spersed 


into the immeasured depths of 


space ; and, if the air is at the same time 


I 


loaded with moisture, then everything is | 


the glittering dew, which 


contributes to make the fields appear so 


covered with 
iresh and green in the early morning. 

You ol that the 
dew does not lie equally on all kinds of 
If, 
noticed how it lies upon a gate, you have 


have no doubt served 


substances. for instance, you have 


Iways seen much less upon the iron-work, 
such as the serews and hinges, than upon 


the wood-work. ‘There will also be much 


more on glass than on any metal; for it 


is found that bad conductors of heat have 


always more dew on them than good con- 


ductors. ‘The reason of this is, that what- 
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heat from accumulating, 


serves to keep up the cold, and of course 


ever prevents 
the colder the body, the more dew is de- 
posited upon it. By using very delicate 
(that is, very fine) instruments, the grass 
than the 
garden mold 


So, too, 


is found to be colder at night 
garden the 
cooler than the firm gravel path. 
the surface of snow is always very cold ; 


mold, and 


and that of wool or swan’s-down laid on 
The 


substances are the refore very 


the snow is still colder. se soft loose 
good for ex- 
of dew fall- 


weighed be- 


perimenting on the qauntity 
ing; and they can easily be 
fore and after the experiment. 

On a cold frosty morning, you may see 
the dew formed on the inside of your bed- 
room windows; for the moisture contained 
in the warm air of the room is deposited 
which have been 


And, if 


window has a close shutter, there will be 


upon the glass panes, 
your 


the more dew, because the shutter prevents 
the heated air of the room from warming 
the inside of the panes, and thus, by keep- 
ing them cooler, allows the greater accu- 
mulation of dew. 

You 


dange rous to be 


will now understand why it is so 
out late in the evening, 
Then the 


is forming, and the air is so damp 


and especially after midnight. 
dew 
and chilly, that you are almost sure to 
take cold; for nothing is worse than that 
cold, chilling dampness which pervades the 
air when dew is forming. On a cloudy 
night there is far less danger; for the air 
is then warmer and drier, and dew is not 
deposited. Dew is, however, always more 
abundant when a clear and bright morning 
succeeds to a misty evening, and when dry 
weather follows rain; so that at such times 
the 


the air 


it is not prudent to venture out until 
sun begins to rise, and to warm 
But, at the first 
touch of the sun’s rays, the air, warmed 
th 
ure that was forming into dew 


with its morning beams. 


ereby, begins again to absorb the moist- 
and soon 
the glistening dewdrop is no longer seen 
upon the grass. 

Moperation.—Let your desires and aver- 
sions to the common objects and occur- 
renees in this life be but few and feeble. 
Make it your dayly business to moderate 
your aversions and desires, and to govern 
This 
of 


them by reason. will guard you 


against many a rufile spirit, both of 


anger and SOTTUW, 











LORENZO BENONI. 
VERY man’s life is worth telling, so 
it be well told. Here is a Genoese, 


E 


neither a genius, nor a hero, nor a man of 
science, whose writings and discoveries 
invest the details of his early career with 


a special interest; and yet plain Lorenzo 
Jenoni, of whose existence no one ever 
dreamed until he published his life, has 
the magic power to dispute the ground of 
public interest with Layard, Stirling, and 
the telegraphic dispatches which chron- 
icle the proceedings of the fleets in the 
Bay of Besika. ‘The truth, since it will 
come out, is, that we are a set of selfish 
creatures; that the faithful narration of 
events similar to those which happened in 
our own lives engages our attention in a 
much higher degree than matters of great- 
novelty and superior importance. The 


er 


sciences have their various provinces; the 


science of life is of universal application. 


Admiral Smith, we are sure, would look | 


with profound indifference upon the new- 
est discoveries in toxicology, and a toxi- 
cologist in his turn would care but little 
for the admiral’s admirable investigations 
into the nature of the stars which compose 


the Milky-Way. A novel fact in geology 


will excite a drawing-room full of elderly | 


gentlemen almost to the brink of convul- 


sions, while the same fact makes but a 


slight impression upon an assemblage of 


painters. Chemistry has its votaries, and 


physiology its professors ; but the interest | 


they excite is confined to their separate 


spheres. 


Biography alone, and history | 


because it is essentially biographical, com- 


mand universal interest. ‘The Story of a 
Life speaks to all minds, for it recounts 
that which is common to all, what all have 
felt or experienced, and it chronicles the 
doom which may light upon every one of 
It is a mistake to believe that great 
achievements and extraordinary sufferings 


us. 


alone have a general and powerful action | 


upon public interest. The deeds of heroes 
and the sayings of sages live in the mouths 


of men, and descend from one generation 


to another; Napoleon’s conquests will be | 


remembered so long as the world is capa- 
ble 


opinions, right or wrong, will never lack 


of understanding history ; Gothe’s | 
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sources of excitement at once more natu- 
ral and more rich than the and 
thoughts of the men of the century, for 
they are more familiar to the many; the 
world at large needs no effort to sympa- 
In a “ Life” a reader or 


lives 


thize with them. 
hearer cares less for what reviewers call 
“thrilling incidents” and “ grand achieve- 
ments,” than for a truthful account of all 
the good and evil that has marked the 
career of one of our ordinary fellow-men. 

Not as if there were no grand features 
in such acase! Every life has its thrilling 
incidents and hair-breadth escapes ; its sun- 
ny hours, and lurid, thunder-laden skies ; its 
scenes of rejoicing, and the days of which 
men say that they like them not. There 
is no being so humble, no career so ob- 
scure, but it has its touch of romance; no 
no 
To 


tell that which is common to all in such a 


life so innocent but it has its crimes; 
soul so candid but it has its secrets. 


manner as to make it uncommon to all; to 
impress the general lot of mortal men with 
the stamp of individuality; to raise the 
dark curtain which covers the foolish aspi- 
rations, the petty vanities of boyhood, and 
the errors of early manhood; to probe his 
own heart for the benefit of others, and to 
make a full confession of all that the mute 
such is the task of the 
None but proud men, of 
self-denial and memory, 


crowd conceals : 
autobiographer. 
great powers of 
should undertake it; but such men, when- 
ever they write the history of their lives, 
will always secure a large, attentive, and 
grateful circle of readers. 

Lorenzo Benoni, the author the 
Passages in the Life of an Italian, though 
he does not attain the hight, advances to 


of 


an enviable proximity of what an autobiog- 
rapher ought to be. Hence his work has 
found favor in the eyes of the public, a 
fragment though it be. Indeed, Lorenzo 
Benoni’s Life, which breaks off at the age 
of twenty-two or twenty-three, was not, 
as far as we can see, intended to come 
before the world as an autobiography ; it 
is what it is by mere mistake. Signor 
Benoni—we adopt the nom de 
which, for our purpose, does quite as well 


guerre, 


as any other—meant to write what diplo- 


matists would call a pamphlet. For many 


| years a resident in one of the British isles, 


readers while any interest continues to 
° | 


literature. But 
thoughts, and 
ferings of ordinary individuals contain 


be bestowed upon 


commonplace fates, suf- 


the | 


he became painfully convinced that, in 
spite of Italian tours and sundry vapid and 
high-bred but weak-minded gossip on Art 
and Nature in Italy, the affairs and poli- 








country not at all under- 


Knglish and Scotch, chietly 


tics of his were 


stood by the 
} \ 


vecause we 


are altogether ignorant of Ital- 
Benoni wrote his book 


ian life. Signor 
he view of filling up this gap in our 


He sought to show 


With 
stock of knowledge. 
| is some difference between the 
[talians of the Covent-garden Opera and 
the Italians of Italy; and that 
th Masanicllo, 


ith 
B 


18 


a familiar 
Fra Dia- 


though useful 


acquaintance W 


rolo, and Lucrezia rola, 


many respects, is not likely to mature 


loment 


in 


a man’s ju in the affairs of Italy. 


Shocked by the operatic and melodramatic 


view which sober Englishmen take of the 
inhabitants of the sunny South, Signor 
Benoni believed that much might be done 


for the enlightenment of the British public 


in this matter if the life of an Italian, from 
were unrolled before 


And such a sketch, 
monks of the 


infaney te manhood, 
stonished eyes. 
he 


figure as pedagogues, 


their 


in which t romantic stage 


the banditti as police 
chorus as cold and 


sketch, showing 


spies, and the excitable 


cautious traders—such a 


Italian li 


with the 


fe in all its hard and dry reality, 


gauze and tinsel of the property- 
struck off, exposed to the broad light 


instead of to 


room 
the artificial light of 


n unknown number of gas-lamps, was in- 


deed admirably suited for the purpose the 
author had in view; but at the same time, 
he has produced one of the best autobiog- 
raphies which have appeared of lat 
ven 

Phat the public here acknowledge the 
mer of the work in its latter acceptation 
only is not his fault; for the Passages 
from t Life of an Italian are fraught 
with po tical informat on of no ee mimnon 
order, and teach a lesson which is cer- 
tainly more instructive than agreeable to 


the friends of the inde pend nee of Italy. 
That Italy, with her“ fatal gift of beauty,” 


has at all times within the memory of mod- 


ern history attracted the hoof of the in- 
vader and the hand of the spoiler is a mel- 


ancholy fact; and it is equally sad to think 


i 
that the 


the Continent should, even in the nine- 
teenth century, remain in a state of hope- 
less division, weakness, and subjugat On; 
that the language in which Dante and 


Ariosto wrote, and in which Pulezi perpe- 
trated his elegant Voltairean | las} hemiles, 
long before Voltaire was ever heard of, 


| by the fetters of the 


at 


ve shackled 


should 


censor; that the great and wicked men of 


most gifted among the nations of 
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ily should have fallen only to 
and that 


me die val 


admit 


a race of foreign tyrants; 
teeming soil, the most genial skies, the 
home of glorious acts, and the reminis- 


of classic should 
handed over to a monk, a Bourbon, and a 
Surely it 
feeling in the breasts of Englishmen when 
the of 


the women-whippings of Sienna, the threats 


cences antiquity, 


creates a strange 


Hapsburg. 


they read of Bresela, 


massacres 
which silenced the poets of Perugia, and 
the paroxysms of fear and cruelty which 
stain the government of the kingdom of 
Naple Ss. The 
and foot, and abandoned to the stupidity 


Italian nation, bound hand 


and brutality of the stranger, presents a 
le. To 


what further extremes is tyranny to be 


lamentable and revolting spectac 
earried ? and how lone shall Croat banditti 
mercenaries lord it over the 


the Medicis, and 


and Swiss 
countrymen of Rienzi, 
the Estes 2 

But what shall we say if we find that 
the Italians 


worse than they have been treated and 


foreign tyrants cannot treat 


are likely to be treated by their own coun- 
trymen ? 


The 


of hair-brained 


A conspiracy had been diseove re d. 
conspirators were a set 
young enthusiasts, and their object was 
of the 
been no out 
blood had 


The members 


general liberation and union 
States. There had 
as lately at Milan: 


been shed in a street-fight. 


the 
Italian 
break, no 


of the plot were known, tracked to their 


houses, and arrested. Let us see how 
they were treated :— 
“The unhappy prisoners were systematically 


insufficient 


y were startled from their sleep 


by and unhealthy food. 


and lugubrions sounds. 
ut under their 


has been shot t day, 





windows: ‘Qne of y 


and to-mor- 











be your turn When their physical 

i id been thus reduced, and their 

imagination wrought upon, they were either 

suddenly brought up for exam nh, or & 

daughter, a sister, or a mother, tears, was 
1dmitted 





‘Sometimes two friends were placed in con- 





tiguous cells, and permitted to communicate 
with one another. Several days would elapse, 
during which certain ill-boding hints would } 
dropped to the one whom it was wished to im- 
press, concerning the impending fate of his 
friend and fellow-prisoner. Shortly afterward 
the door of the neighboring cell would be 
noisily opened, a sound of steps would be heard, 
f ed by a death-like silence, and presently 
scha of musketry, in the court of tl 
| By such mean us it that av ] 
n revelations, often fal were CX ed 
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These are general assertions ; but now 
we come to particulars :-— 


“Francesco Miglio, a sergeant of the pioneers 
of the guards, had eluded, by his firmness and 
presence of mind, all the insidious inquisitorial 
attempts to which he had been subjected. He 
was then shut up a pretended fellow- 
prisone r, who confided to him, with tears, his 
participation in the plot, and the terror he was 
in. Miylio was struck with pity, and a certain 
friendship sprung up between him and the new 
comer. A few days afterward his new friend 
assured Miglio that he had a means of corre- 
spondence with own relations, 
Miglio allowed himself to be induced to intrust 
him with a note There 
being no ink, he opened a vein, and wrote a 
few lines with his blood. This scrap of paper 
was produced against him, and decided his fate. 
Poor Mizlio was shot.” 


with 


some of his 


for one of his friends, 


the basest 


tricks of the vilest of police agents ! 


Mental tortures, fraud, and 


now come to physical force :— 


* One of 


confinement in the Fo 


the prisoners, who survived a long 











his memoirs the following passage :— 
‘ First of all, my books were taken from me,—viz., } 
& Bible, a collection of pr rs, and the history of the 
celebrated Capuchins of Piedmont. They then put 
a ound my ankle, and I was led into a cell 
er, damper, and more squalid than the one 
to oceupi ith a double-! red win 
loor with ad lock. Opposite to this | 





ell of the unfortunate Vochieri, another 
As his door was left open, I could 

nine, What went on there 
tool, with a heavy 
ids, one 








ird, with his musket, 
loor. The profound silence 


s seemed in greater con 





han the prisoner himself. From time to 
time ar Capuchin came to visit him. Thus did 
this unfor late man pass a whole week. His dying | 
agon were indeed long and frightful. At last he 
was lea to ex tion. General Galateri, the govern 


eS 

d, up to the last moment, 
lations from him, holding out 
pardon. Deliver me from 
) answered Vochieri, ‘* this is 
the only favor I request." The enraged governor 
gave him a violent kick in the belly. Vochieri, 
bound as he was, spit in hisface. Through a refine 

ment of cruelty almost incredible, he was made to 
pass, on his way to execution, under the windows of 
his own house, that his wife, his sister, and his two 
young sor ht witness the heart-rending sight. 


fortress, persist¢ 
tain reve 
of a] 


is presence," 





ossible 











Not s it guardaciurme, the guards of the 
galley-slaves, were chosen to shoot him, and the 
governo full uniform, thought fit to be present at | 





the exec , seated On a cannon.’" 


Without any partiality for the Austrian 


rule in Italy, common candor compels us | 
to confess that even the Austrians could | 
not treat the wretched conquered worse 


than the Italian political prisoners men- 
tioned in the above extracts were treated 


by their own countrymen—Genoese by | 
Piedmontese, the sons of one part of Italy | 


The Aus- 


by the sons of another part. 
trians acted with less barbarity even in the 
case of the prisoners of Milan: they 


butchered them as fast as the slow cere- 


We | 


rt of Fenestrella, left in 


on each | 
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monial of their court-martial would allow. 
Silvio Pellico, the memoirs of whose pris- 
on life have justly moved so many hearts, 
when the minds of men were as yet un- 
inured to the horrors of these latter years, 
suffered only from the orders of a despotic 
pedant, whose mandates lost one-half of 
their severity by their transmission from 
the Hofburg at Vienna to the Castle of 
Spielberg; and the very officers and jailers 
of Francis of Hapsburg lamented the suf- 
ferings of the prisoners, and expressed 
their indignation at the cruelties of which 
they the 
But an Italian king had only to say the 
word which gave his Italian subjects up to 


were unwilling instruments. 


mental and bodily tortures, and Italians 
were found ready, willing—nay, eager to 
be the They strained their 
powers to the utmost, and performed the 
will of their master with a refinement of 


executioners. 


cruelty which proved how agreeable the 
The 


very pedantry which, according to Silvio 


abuse of power was to their feelings. 


Pellico, formed a striking feature of the 


jail code of 


Francis of Hapsburg and 
Austria, is as nothing compared to the 
pedantry of Italian tyrants in their treat- 
ment of Italian victims :— 

“A political prisoner, who had long been d 


tained in the fortress of Mondori, mad¢ 


several 





applications to the commandant for permissior 
to be shaved. The rt fe rred th 
question to the governor of the province of 
Cuneo, who granted the requisite authority by 
the fo 


commandant 


lowing dispatch, which I give verbatim :— 


“*The prisoner shall have his hands, arms, and 
legs tied to a chair. Two sentinels shall be placed, 








rht, the other on his left, and behind 
him a soldier with a naked saber. Fronting him 
shall stand the commandant, with the major of the 
fortress on the one side, and his aid-de-camp on the 
other. In this attitude (concluded the dispatch) 
the prisoner is permitted to have himself shaved at 
his ease and pleasure, (con tutto suo commodo.) ” 


one on his ri 


Shaving, it would appear, was a delicate 
and dangerous operation in the case of 
political prisoners in Piedmont. ‘The few 
subjects of that country—that is to say, 
those who were at large—were, on the 
other hand, frequently shaved against their 
will, whenever the growth of a tuft of hair 
on their upper lips threatened to subvert 
the religion, and the 


kingdom :— 


morals, laws of 

“Two carabineers would take you by each 
arm, force you into a barber’s shop, and stand 
present during the operation.” 

This shows plainly that the Austrian 
crusade against broad-brimmed hats, red 
ribins, and peaked beards, is founded upon 
an Italian precedent ; and we fear, on close 








ore 
3060 


inquiry, we should discover that 


any, of the atrocities of which foreigners 
have been guilty on Italian soil can be 
found which have not likewise been per- 


ted by Italians on Italians. In the 





pe tr 
history of Great 


el 


rious remark and speculation, that the 
worst tyrants which Ireland ever had were 
Irishmen; and there is much _ practical 
wisdom in the vulgar saying, that if an 
Irishman were to be roasted alive, another 
[rishman would be found to turn the spit. 
‘There seems to be this analogy between 
the characters of Italians and Irish Celts, 
that either of them are the worst masters 
of But 


also this difference between the two nations, 


their own countrymen. there is 
that wiiereas the Irish have, by the inter- 
vention of Anglo-Saxon law and English 
tolerance, been at length freed from the 
yoke of their own kith and kin, the Italians 
the 
who treat them with quite as much cruelty 


have fallen into hands of foreigners 


as they experienced at the hands of their 


native masters. For Ireland, neglect, 


misrule, and the thousand and one wanton 
freaks of arbitrary power are matters of 
history, and if her agitators would excite 
the passions of the people they must ap- 
peal to th while Italy is still afflicted 
all the 


her laws swamped in the lawlessness of 


» past; 


with barbarities of the middle ages, 


courts-martial, and the honor, the lives and 
yperties of her sons and daughters con- 
{1 to the mercies of Sclavonians and 
most valuable features of the 
that 


One of the 

his career 
Ile 
his was an ordinary fate ; 


believe his education and youthful 


life of Lorenzo Benoni is 


was not an uncommon one, Was an 


inary person ; 
nd we 
adventures did not, to any mentionable ex- 
tent, differ 
at nee 
specimen of the lives of the Italians of his 
time, and, we fear, even in our days. 


from those of lus cotemporaries. 


what he tells us of his life 1s a fair 


Thus it we find Benoni, the younger son of 
a Genoese citizen, sent from the paternal 


home, though still an infant, to some clerical 


relative in the country, where he is starved 


1y “my uncle the eanon,” and ill-treated 
by the said c inon’s house ke epe a xactly 


! 


ler brother had been starved and 


i may be 


as his € 


ill-treated before him, we sure 
that this exile of infants of tender years is 
an unusual feature in the domestic ar- 


As to the 


system of education which was prevalent 


not 


rangements of Italian families. 


few, if 


sritain it is a subject of 
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in 1820, and which we have reason to 


believe has not been improved since, it will 


best be shown 


by a few scenes from 
Benoni’s boyhood — 


“ One of our neighbors—a widower of seventy- 


four—took it into his head to marry. It was, 


and still is, a custom in these parts, that any 
widower entering afresh into the holy state of 
matrimony, should gratuitously enjoy the treat 
of a serenade of marrow-bones and cleavers. 


On the close of the wedding-day, toward dusk, 
we were startled by a fast-approaching sound of 
drums, fifes, and tambourines, which drew us to 
the window. It indeed a grand sight. 
The main strect which we looked, and 
where the unlucky couple lived—but three doors 


was 
over 
from us—swarmed with people. Bands of vil- 
lagers, three abreast, poured in progressionally, 
some brandishing lighted pines, stuck upon 


poles, some bearing mallow-plants as big as 
trees. In the center of the procession there 


was a car, drawn by four donkeys, in which sat 
two enormous pigs. Then 
throng of men, women, and 
children, with fifes, horns, drums, pans, tongs, 
s—in short, everything fit to 


The car stopped under the windows of 


} 


majestically 


followed a dense 


1 
make @ 





appy spouse, and, at asignal, the men began 


to shout, the women to scream, the asses to 


bray, the pigs to squeak, the drums to beat, t 





pans to rattle—in short, a concert arose loud 
enough not only to rend the ears of the living, 
but also to rouse the dead from their slumbers. 
[ enjoyed the sport exceedingly, the only draw- 
back being that I could not go and mix in the 
crowd, and be one of a party of urchins whom I 





Imired very much, and whose 
shake and drag along big ir nh chains, 
At length I managed to slip off unperceived, 


through the 


occupation it 


crowd to the 


The 


and elbow my way 
Ltr " 


band of children whom Lenvied so much. 





end of a chain was offered me, and I fell to 
work con amore. While in the full enjoyment 
of thi® occupation, Margherita (the house- 
k eper made a dart at me, seized me by the 
( lar, ind draget 1 me hk me.” 


Now consider the punishment awarded 


to the boy for this childish freak :— 


*I was forthwith sentenced to carcere duro— 
that is, imprisonment in a low dark cell adjoining 


i 
the dining-room, and for the time being I was 
sent to bed without supper. Next morning 
Margherita came to me betimes, bade me get 


dungeon, from which I 
Day followed 


my 


up, ind saw me to my 


was not released till bedtime. 
lapsed—and no change in 


position.” 
This was cruelty and an abuse of power ; 
but a system of education in which this 


ean find a place would not be complete 


vithout insults and sneers :— 


the eleve 
heard my unel 


“On of my captivity I 


ry fine 


: * These are ve 





anchovies. 


poor boy * I know he likes them.’ Prese¢ ntly, 
Margherita unfastened the door, and put before 
me a plate full of—fish bones. It was a cruel 


“de 
joke 
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Next comes the public school, a set of | 


clerical masters, acts of oppression of every 
degree, a barring out, punishments of every 
description again, and among them the 
punishment of expulsion, which in Italy, 
and indeed in most continental countries, 
entails upon the victim ruin for life. A 
boy who has been expelled from a public 
school, no matter how trifling his offence, 
finds all other institutions of public instruc- 
tion closed against him; he is doomed to 
ignorance and contempt; and if he would 
be anything, he must be a tradesman or 
artisan—callings for which his previous 
training altogether has spoilt him. The 
rashness, we might almost say the flip- 
pancy, with which this tremendous punish- 
ment is inflicted appears almost incredible. 
A case has come under our own observa- 
tion in one of the continental countries, 
where a boy of sixteen was expelled from 
a public school because he was guilty of 
having played at billiards and smoked a 
We 


fourteen, 


cigar. recollect another instance of a 
lad of 
ruined for life, because for some reason or 
another he had flung an apple at the head- 
master’s broke a pane of 
The iniquity of the system is fully 


whose prospects were 


window and 
glass. 
and succinctly exposed in the following 
paragraph from Signor Benoni’s work :— 

“In a country despotically governed, where 
every body, young and old, was fashioned to 
passive a childish freak was 
looked upon as a crime against the State, and 
the advancement in life of a young man who 


obe dience, even 


had given way to such was most seriously im- 
peded. A pupil expelled from one of the public 
establishments for education found the career 
of public employment insuperably shut against 
him, as well as that of the liberal professions, 
such as law, medicine, and others, because the 
university was closed forever to the unfortunate 
youth had been turned out of school. 
Reason revolts against the idea of a punishment 
so entirely out of proportion to the offense.” 


Ww ho 


Even at the risk of wearing out the 
patience of some of our readers, we cannot 
help following Signor Benoni into his dis- 


quisition on another of the arch-follies of 


continental education. What he says of 
Piedmont applies to almost every one of the 


despotically governed countries of Europe: 


mont was entirely republican. The history of 
Greece and Rome, the only thing taught us with 
any care at school, was, in truth, according to 
the light in which it was placed, little else than 
a constant libel upon monarchy and a panegyric 
upon the democratic form of government. The 
decline of Athens and of Sparta, happy and 
flourishing so long as they remained republics, 








i den burst of new love 2 
| and by far more painful has been the as- 
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dated from the day which gave power into a 
single hand; Rome dated her greatness and 
power from the moment she expelled the Tar- 
quins, and the great republic, which had con- 
quered the world, faded under the hands of the 
Cesars; our indignation against tyrants, and 
our enthusiasm even for their assassins, seemed 
to be purposely excited. The subjects given us 
for our themes in the classes were ever in this 
range of ideas. Sometimes we were to hurl the 
thunder of our Latin eloquence upon Cesar 
about to pass the Rubicon, and to prove in an 
oration in three parts, with exordium and per- 
oration, that it was the act of an unnatural son 
to smother the republic, his mother. On other 
occasions, Brutus, both the elder and the young- 
er, Mucius, Sceevola, Cato, &e., were to be deitied 
in poetry. Thus from our most tender years 
we were inspired with ideas and feelings quite 
opposed to those we ought to have brought into 
real life, and with a blind enthusiasm for actions 
and virtues, the imitation of which would be 
condemned and punished as a crime by the 
society in which we were to live. 


It has been a subject of no small as- 


| tonishment to even enlightened politicians 


in this country that the nations of the 
continent, however their tastes may differ 
in other respects, should all with one ac- 
cord look to the republican form of govern- 
ment as a wished-for haven of peace, glory, 
and plenty; and whenever, by the favor of 
circumstances or the recklessness of their 
own despair, they succeeded in breaking 
their fetters, that they should all at once 
have republican charters, phrases, forms. 
and orators ready made to their hands. 
Unde—an English politician is inclined to 
ask—unde hic amor jam iumprovisus ac 
Whence springeth this sud- 
But still greater 


repentinus 2 


tonishment of continental princes and 
ministers on such oceasions. Was it for 
this they had watched by night and also by 
day? Was this the end of all their state- 
craft, supervision, control, and censure ? 
Had they not had their schoolmasters, and 
directors, and consistorial councillors to 
train the young minds in the way they 
should go, and break all wicked resistance 


Had 


against the constituted authorities 2 


| not armies of custom-house officers been 


paid from year’s end to year’s end to pre- 


: pias | vent the importation of dangerous books, 
“ Strange but true: public education in Pied- | 


especially of such as contained traces of 
the subversive doctrine of constitutional and 
representative government? What! the 
divine right of kings had been maintained, 
and jealously maintained, too, against even 
the shadow of an encroachment of popular 


interference, only to provoke a negation 
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of and a trampling upon that divine right 
1 


1de€as 


altorether ! And these republicar 
spring up, aS ml shrooms or Jonah’s courd, 


pring uj 
in the course of a single night! What 





terrible underground conspiracies does not 


their sudden presence reveal! low vast, 


iow subtle must be that 


how powe rful, 
democratic association whose nets—as all 
princes and ministers well know—are 
sp 

of thousands of well-paid spies, and the 


rf ad over KMurope, to € lude the vigilance 


legitimate wrath of the authorities, and yet 
to undermine the whole of the social fabric, 
and turn a Monarchy into a Republic! 
Alas, for the blindness of * divine right!” 
The princes of KMurope are all of them 
Bourbons, inasmuch as they neither learn 


nor forget anything. ‘To this very day 


do t exclude and prosecute rational 
ol libe rtv, only to secure a wide r 


pread of irrational ideas of political licen- 


] 
tiousness They fear the onsequences of 
the study of modern history and modern 
languages, and they rear the youth of their 
States in the study of classic antiquity. 
So creat their fear of constitutionalism 
th Lucy actually become the propagan- 
dists of republicanism. ‘They pay an army 
of custom-house officers to prevent the 


importation of penny pamphlets, whose 
tendencies might possibly jar with the 


h they have established 





their censure of books, and at the same 
time they pay quite as large an army of 


classical teachers, and enact that no man 


in their States shall bleed, o cup, or issue 


hv. or hot l- 





lmonses, or teach geo ray 

or mathematics, unless it has first 
been shown that he s fit to leeture on 
Sophocles and Plautus. They place th 
young Continental between the ills of 
j esent misgovernment and the distant 
clo es of the past, and after instilling 
doctrines of Athenian democracy into the 
mind of everv gentleman up to the age of 


twenty, they expect that a young man so 


educated shall be a 


val subject, a id a 


faithful servant of the royal or imperial 


house, and that he shall utterly abhor and 


detes the d tinh ible and perniclous doe 
I 

| | ' 

trines—in which he has been brought up 


We would not for the world be misunder- 


tood We ppreciate the benefits of a 


classi edueation | i. free country but 
’ 

\ I it a loss to un stand how the 

' s and rulers of modern | ( ( 
H 

ey t » train | Ss wut S 1 of 
" : > ] 

edt 1 which ts fit f freemen only 


Following Signor Benoni’s narrative, 
we accompany him to the unive rsity, and, 
without entering into the details of a dis- 
cipline which is now fortunately a matter 
of history, at least as far as Piedmont is 
concerned, we give his summary of the 
character of that discipline, because we 
know that it survives in more than one 
continental country :— 


“ The letter was everything, the spirit noth 
ing. The student who showed himself assidu- 


ously at the lecture, especially if very submis 


sive, even although he never looked at his 
books, stopped short at the most simple ques- 
tion, and ¢ lucted himself in other respects 
no matter how, fulfilled the letter of the law, 
and that was sufficient. He was irreproachable. 





On the contrary, a conscientious young fellow 
vho was above cringing, let him be ever so 
studious, ever so unimpeachable in his morals, 
was unmercifully pounced upon at the least 
infraction of the letter of the law. The aim 
was to form machines, not men. ‘The univer- 
sity was like a huge press, destined to squeeze 
out of the rising generation all independence 
of spirit, all dignity, all self-respect.” 

We have before said that Signor Beno- 
ni is not an extraordinary man. His read- 
ers are all the better for it, and so, per- 


haps, is he. Belonging as he does to the 


ordinary race of mortals, there is in his 
pages a rood de al of the fortunes and do- 
ings of commonplace men, and information 


of this kind is exactly what the public 


} ] 


stands most in need of, to understand the 


temper, the spirit, and eorrectly to esti- 
mate the social chances of a nation 
Thus, for instance, among other com- 
nln 


monpl 1ose fate—ex- 


ce ac juaintanes Ss, W 
tremely commonplace in Italy—appears 
most extraordinary to us, we find Signor 
Benoni by the merest chance fallen in with 
school-fellow named Vadon . who 


i freak had been ignomini- 


We need not here detail 


for some boyis 
ously expelled. 
how it happened that Signor Benoni found 


Vadoni—it is enougl 


for our purpose to 
say that he met his old comrade in a con- 
vent, with all the terrors of monkhood 
har ving over his de voted head. His pale- 


ness, his haggard features, and sunken 


eves, told a sad tale. Vadoni’s history 


was that of a great many young men, and 
women also, in Roman Catholic 





countri 





After his expulsion from college he took 


refuge in the house of his unele, an old 
bigot and a miser, who was moreover his 
sole surviving relation. His uncle's soci- 
etv was entire ly ct mi post d of pric sts and 
monks, and one of these persuaded the 


\) 
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poor silly youth, Vadoni, that he had a 
calling for the monastic state. Let us see 
how matters were managed in his case :— 

‘Vadoni’s acquaintance extended, in course 
of time, among the brotherhood, and he made 
1 great friend of the superior of the convent. 


Everything there looked so clean and neat, and 
every one was so kind and good-natured to him, 
that the convent soon appeare da ] iradise, com- 


ared to the house in which he lived. His 
iends excited his religious tendencies; 


! 








; »wed him his expulsion from college in 
the light of a warning from God to withdraw 
perils of the world; in short, they 
so well that at twenty years of age 
he entered the convent of Buon Litiro to begin 
his novitiate.” 

Six months of that life sufficed to open 
his eyes, and convince him that he had 
mistaken his vocation. He saw much 
and guessed more to dissipate his illu- 
sions, and disgust him for ever. Now 
novices, as all the world knows, are not 
bound by irrevocable vows, for the novi- 
tiate is a mere period of probation. What 
could be more easy than to say, “ I have 


1 
made a mistake. JI am not good enough 


for this sort ef life. I wish to reenter 


Masy enough it was to say these words, 
and the poor captive said them. But, as 
he was his uncle’s heir, and as that uncle 
had promised to bequeath his property to 
the convent if the nephew could be in- 


duced to take the vows, no means were 
‘ied to divert the poor young man 


What were those 


lett unt 
; purpose. 


e, exhortation, soothing, menaces—all 
A severe watch was then set over 








him, and he was cut off from all external com- 


ition, even from his uncle's visits. Va- 





rious hard duties were imposed upon him, as 


well as various modes of self-mortification, 








1¢ which one consisted in making signs of 
t innumerable times upon the floor with 
his t ue; his food was lessened in quantity ; 
every book was taken from him. He was 
plunged in a seyreta, that is, a subterranean 


dur | 


i. His food 





l only by a little lamp set in a 
was bread and water, and his 





«l 
bed was straw. At night he was frequently 
startled from sleep by sounds of chains and 
mysterious \ ices, threate ning him with eter- 
nal d nation. Th 


1 
wretched man could not 
stand this trial; he implored in mercy t 
taken out of this abode of terror, and made 





every promise required of him.” 
At this juncture the poor unw/lling 
saint chanced to meet Benoni, and im- 


A letter, detailing 
the horrors of his situation, was written 
to the unele, and Lorenzo Benoni under- 


He did so. A few 


plored his protection. 


took to deliver it. 
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days afterward the uncle called upon him, 


and showed him another letter from the 
nephew, containing an expression of those 
sentiments which were “ habitual to him.” 


“T took the letter and perused it. Truly it 
was young Vadoni’s hand-writing. He ex- 
pressed the utmost regret for having sent the 
istle, written, he said, in a moment 
He protested his willingne 
and readiness to show his sense of his uncle’s 
kindness to him by entering into that state 


} 


which he had voluntarily chosen.” 


preceding ep 






of aberration. ss 


We need not attempt to explain the mo- 
tives of this sudden conversion ; they must 
be patent to all. ‘The segreta had done 
its work, and a few months afterward 
Vadoni took the vow. 

It would lead us too far if we were to 
enlarge on all the salient features of 
Signor Benoni’s life—the loves, and hates, 
Suffice it 


to say that the oppression which weighed 


and follies of his earlier years. 


upon him and his drove him from real life 
into the fanciful realms of romance, and 
} 


that these memoirs were written because 


the author became a member of a secret 
association, which proposed by the wildest 
means imaginable to make Italy free, unit- 
ed, and happy. How that association 
sped, and how it failed, is a story interest- 
ing enough in itself; but we must leave the 
pleasure of learning its contents to those 
whom the random remarks we have made 
in the preceding pages may induce to turn 
to the book itself to kil! some odd hours in 


Signor Benoni’s society, and in the contem- 


plation of the Passages in the Life of 


an Ttalian, which we ourselves found so 
pleasing to read and so sad to reflect on. 
pccabstes 

Mount Erna 1x Winter.—I saw Mount 
Etna in its winter character at the begin- 
ning of March, 1830. ‘Three-fourths of 
the mountain, namely, the whole of the 
naked, and almost the whole of the wood- 
ed zones, lay beneath an unbroken cover- 
ing of snow; while, at the base, all the 
fields were clothed in the brightest green 


of spring. Peas, beans, and flax, were 


already in full blossom; the flowers of 


the almond had fallen, and given place to 
the leaves; and the fig-leaves were begin- 
ning to unfold. The meadows were dec- 
orated with hyacinths, nareissus, crocuses, 
anemones, and countless other flowers. 
Etna stood there as an enormous cone of 
snow, With its base encircled by a gigantic 
wreath of flowers. — Schouw’s LHarth, 
Plants, and Man. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION—A CHINESE 
STORY. 

N the early of the reign of the 

| creat Empe ror Kamtis, a mandarin of 

the city of Canton, while ruminating in his 


part 


own nouse, heard ay iolent nose proceeding 
He sent to 
inquire if they were not committing mur- 


from the house adjoining. 


der on He was answered, 


that the almoner of the Danish Company, 


some person. 


a priest from Batavia, and a Jesuit, were 
disputing. He ordered then to be brought 
before him, and treated them with tea and 
sweetmeats ; and then demanded the cause 
of their quarrel. 

‘The Jesuit answered, that he thought it 
was hard upon him, who had always reason 
upon his side, to have to deal with persons 
who were always in the wrong; that he 
had at first argued with great coolness ; 
but that, at length, his patience was quite 
The 
composure, reminded them that politeness 
that the 


Chinese never put themselves in a passion ; 


exhausted. mandarin, with great 


Was necessary in all disputes ; 


and demanded what was the subject of 
their dispute. 
The Jesuit said : 


as the judge between us: 


“T appeal to you, sir, 


these two di- 


vines refuse to submit to the decisions of 


he Council of Trent.” 


“This astonishes me,” 
darin ; then, turning to the two refractory 


priests—* Gentlemen,” he said, “it ap- 
pears highly reasonable that you ought to 
pay respect to the advice of a numerous 
assembly. I know nothing of the Couneil 
of ‘Trent ; 
wiser than one. 
that he 
reason lodges in his brain only; this is 


If you 


but | know that many heads are 
No man ought to faney 
knows more than others, and that 
the opinion of our wise Confucius. 
will therefore believe me, you cannot act 
more wisely than to trust to the decisions 
of the Council of Trent.” 

The Dane now put in his word, and said : 


oreatest W1s- 


* You speak, sir, with the 


dom; we 


respect, as we ought to do, the 
decisions of large assemblies ; and, there- 
with many that were held before 
| of Trent.” 

‘Q!” says the 


ore, agree 
he Coune 
“if that be 


I beg your pardon; you appear 
| 
I 


mandarin, 
the case, 
to have 
and the 


reason on your side. Well, then, 


you Dutchman agree in opinion 
against this poor Jesuit? 


** Not at all,” said the Dutchman, * for 
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this man holds opinions as extravagant as 
those of the Jesuit himself.” 

“J do not understand you,” said the 
mandarin; “are you not all three Chris- 
Are you not come hither to teach 


Christianity ? 


tians ? 
And ought you not, con- 
sequently, to preach the same doctrines ?” 

* You see, sir,” said the Jesuit, “ that 
these two persons are mortal enemies to 
each other, and both dispute against me 
is it not evident, therefore, that they are 
both in the that 


wrong, and reason is 


| clearly on my side only ?” 


replied the man- | 


“This is not so very evident,” said the 
mandarin; “ you may be compelled, all 
three, to confess that you are all in the 
wrong. I shall be glad to hear you one 
after another.” 

The Jesuit then made a long discourse, 
during which the Dane and the Dutchman 
their while the 
mandarin could not comprehend a single 
The 


a speech in his turn, his opponents eyeing 


shrugged up shoulders, 


word that was spoken. Dane made 
him all the time with pity and contempt ; 
but the mandarin understood not a word 
The 
In short, they all three spoke 


of what he said. Dutchman was 
also heard. 
at once, and treated one another with the 
grossest abuse. 

The honest mandarin had great difficulty 
in procuring silence, and then said: “ If 
you would have your doctrine tolerated 
here, you must begin with being neither 
intolerant nor intolerable yourselves.” 

On quitting the audience, the Jesuit met 
with a Dominiean missionary, and told 
him that he had gained his cause, assuring 
him at the that truth 


always Dominican 


time must 


The 


“If I had been there you would not have 


same 
prevail. said, 
have 


idolatry.” 


succeeded ; for I should convieted 
of falsehood The 


quarrel grew hot, and the Dominican and 


you and 
the Jesuit seized one another by the hair. 
The mandarin, informed of this scandalous 
affray, committed them both to prison. A 
sub-mandarin asked the judge how long 
his excelleney intended to confine them 
“ Tntil 
“Ane 


will be imprisoned then all their lives. 


they ean agree,” said the judge 


replied the sub-mandarin, “they 
“T mean,” said the judge, “till they can 
forgive one know,” 
the other, “that they will never forgive 
“ Well, then,” 


mandarin, * till they can make us believe 


said 


another.” ‘J 
said the 


one another.” 


that they forgive one another.” 
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TP\HIS interesting locality, partially de- | ent directions nearly perpendicularly ; and 

scribed in a former number, is seareely | it is by the side of one of these this exca- 

more than fifteen minutes’ walk from any | vation has been made, presenting the per- 

of the hotels in the city of Middletown. | pendicular wall shown in the picture. 

An excellent steam ferry-boat plies con- | Though the line representing the surface 

stantly between the two places. at the top of the deep pit appears nearly 

The view above presents a portion of | straight, in consequence of the view being 

‘ the quarry belonging to the Middlesex | daguerreotyped from nearly the same 


Company, showing the deep excavation level, the wall near the center of the pic- 
made by removing the stone, and some of | ture really makes a right-angle, that to the 
the buildings containing the steam-engine | right being nearly due north and south, 
and machinery requisite for the purpose. | while that to the left is nearly east and 
Until within a few years, as we have said, | west, the view having been taken from 
the stone was quarried only as low as the | a point to the south-east on the opposite 
surface of the river; but the strata be- | side of the excavation. Where the 
neath being found to afford an excellent | buildings stand the wall again turns to the 
material—better even than those above— | south at the extreme left of our cut, and 
some years since a downward excavation | in the angle the pumps are situated by 
was commenced, which in this place has | which the water is removed. 

now reached the depth of sixty or seventy | Though the excavation has reached to 
feet below the brink on which the build- | the depth mentioned, it is to be carried 
ings stand, and covers a space of one or | still deeper; indeed, the superintendent 
two acres. | has informed us they intend to go down as 

We have also said that the stone lies in | long as they can find good stone ! 
regular strata or beds, and its removal is | As masses of stone of many tons weight 


much facilitated by many natural seams | are often to be raised, it will readily be 
or joints, which cross the strata in differ- | supposed that the machinery used for the 


Vor. III, No. 4.—BB 
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purpose is strong and massive. And as 
the bottom of the excavation covers a 
space of one or two acres, teams are re- 
quired there, which, being placed in a 
strong box, or movable pen, prepared for 
the purpose, are lowered into the pit, and 
again raised in the same manner. Our 
cut represents a yoke of oxen in the act 
of being thus raised to the upper surface. 

Although the excavation from the pres- 
ent surface is only sixty or seventy feet, 
this is not to be understood as the whole 
depth from the original surface of the 
ground. Where the buildings now stand, 
as many as fifty or sixty feet of earth and 
stone have been removed in the operations 
of former years, one-half of it probably 
consisting of stone, and the other of loose 
The excavation to this 


general level, which is a few feet above 


earth and pebble Ss. 


the surface of the river at the highest 
freshets, in the four quarries, covers many 
acres. 
tion the huge masses of stone are landed 
as they are raised from the quarry, and 
men and teams are constantly engaged in 
removing them to a convenient distance. 
‘These operations cannot be witnessed 
without feeling that both man and beast 
are constantly in danger of being precipi- 
tated, at some unlucky moment, to the 
solid basement below. In the process of 
some six or eight years, indeed, since the 
downward excavation was commenced, 
two such eases have actually occurred ; 
but, strange to say, In neither case did the 
result prove fatal, or even serious. The 
first instance was that of a man some sixty 


or seventy years of age, who, as a mere 


spectator, was accustomed to seat himself 


directly upon the edge of the rock, in or- 
der the more distinctly to witness the op- 
eration of raising the stone. But, on this 
occasion, In an unguarded moment, he was 
forced off by a sudden movement of one 
-of the huge chains. The pit was not then 


as deep as at present; and it happened 
that he fell into a cavity which contained 
some four feet of water, and thus eseaped 
with little injury. The other case oe- 
curred last year. One of the workmen, 
by some aceident, fell from a point very 
nearly in the center of our cut, where the 
hight was found by measurement to be 
sixty-three feet; and, to the astonishment 
of all present, he immediately arose and 
walked home, and in two or three days 


was again at his work! Stories of oxen 


On the brink of the deep excava- | 








by whole teams having fallen down the 
deep precipice, and, with their drivers, 
been crushed to atoms, have been in cir- 
culation ; but it is a very suspicious circum- 
stance concerning them that persons who 
ought to be best acquainted with the facts, 
if they be such, know nothing of them! 
Once, several years ago, some oxen took 
fright, and, in running past a narrow 
place, were thrown down some fifteen or 
twenty feet, among some loose stone, and 
were somewhat injured ; but no other case 


of the kind has oceurred. Indeed, the 


| oxen show decidedly an instinetive unwill- 


man’s ax. 


ingness to approach within a dangerous 
proximity to the edge of the chasm, nor 
can any driving force them nearer than a 
certain safe distance. This is the case 
whether the attempt is made to drive them 
directly to the edge, or to back them up 
to it! 

When the removal of the stone from 
the lowest bed or stratum of this chasm 
was commenced, certain singular phenom- 
ena were observed, which, it is believed, 
have not been described as occurring else- 
where in quarries of this kind. It con- 
sisted in a peculiar movement of the stone 
in certain cases, indicating that the strata 
are not altogether at ease in their present 
position; or, in other words, that the 
enormous pressure of the superincumbent 
strata is not equally distributed in differ- 
ent directions! The fissures or rents 
which occur at irregular intervals divide 
the stone into masses of every form and 
size; but it is remarkable that most of the 
more extensive fissures run in the general 
directions of north and south, and east and 
west, and of course cross each other nearly 
at right angles. When a new layer is to 
be penetrated, sometimes the beginning is 
made by blasting ; but as this of necessity 
destroys much of the stone by breaking it 
into fragments too small for use, another 
method is frequently adopted : the work- 
men commence by the side of one of the 
main fissures, and cut a channel a foot or 
more in width, and perhaps forty or fifty 
feet in length, carefully removing the frag- 
ments as they are separated by the pick, 
which serves the place of the wood- 
This channel is often carried 
down very uniformly through the whole 
length, several workmen being engaged 
When the 


channel or groove has been exeavated 


upon it at the same moment. 


nearly to the bottom of the layer, which 
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varies from two to six or seven feet in 
thickness, suddenly, as if by mighty com- 
pression, the little remaining stone at the 
bottom of the layer is crushed to frag- 
ments, and the two walls of the new chan- 
nel make a slight approximation to each 


other, amounting in some cases to three- | 


fourths of an inch! In one instance the 
occurrence was attended by a report so 
loud as to be heard in all parts of the 
quarry, and was mistaken for a blast. At 
the sound the workmen leaped from the 
excavation, and hesitated at first whether 
it would be safe to return. It is an inter- 
esting fact that this occurrence takes place 
only when the channel has been cut in a 
north and south direction ; nothing of the 
kind having been noticed when it is made 
east and west. It is observed, too, that 
while these natural joints which run east 
and west are often a little open, those 
which run north and south are very close 
and tight; all of them becoming more 
close as the work of excavation is carried 
downward. 

These facts plainly indicate a lateral pres- 
sure of the stone in an east and west direc- 
tion, and the absence of such pressure in the 
direction of north and south. ‘To account 
for it fully would probably be no easy task ; 
but we may not hazard much if we attrib- 
ute it to the removal of the vast pressure 
of the many millions of cubic feet of stone 
and earth which formerly rested on the 
strata now laid bare. It would seem that 
the strata, since their original deposition, 
must have had time to settle very firmly 
on their foundation, whatever it may be ; 
but still, as the removal of a part of any 
mass of matter resting on a foundation not 
absolutely immovable may give it a ten- 
dency to change its position, it is not ab- 
surd to suppose that this may be the case 
here. Icebergs floating in the water of 
the ocean have been seen to turn quite 
over, in consequence of the change of form 
produced by the irregular melting away of 
some parts of the mass more than other 
parts. And may not the fissures we have 
spoken of, as occurring everywhere in the 
rock, have had their origin, in part at least, 
in this irregular settling of the rocky strata 
upon their ancient foundations ? 

We have on the next page a view of 
the excavation in the quarry of Messrs. 
Brainerds & Co., with some of their build- 
ings and fixtures. On the left is seen a 
part of the ancient graveyard, of which 


mention has already been made. The 
earth that covers the stone here is some 
ten feet in depth; and when the land was 
appropriated for the purpose of burial, in 
1712, it was little thought that the quarries 
would ever so extend themselves as to 
disturb the repose of the dead! This may 
not yet have been done; but encroach- 
ments have been so steadily made upon 
the small space grudgingly allowed them 
that, as we judge, very soon the cemetery 
will be left as an elevated mound, stand- 
ing indeed securely on its foundation of 
stone laid by the Almighty himself, yet to 
be shaken continually by the thunder-blasts 
of the quarrymen. 

This blasting is no ordinary operation 
at Portland. Holes are sometimes drilled 
a foot in diameter many feet in depth, and 
whole kegs of gunpowder poured in at a 
charge. In all the quarries these are re- 
served until noon or evening, just as the 
men have left their work, and then fired, 
shaking, as by terrible thunder, the country 
for miles around. 

As the supply of the stone here is abso- 
lutely inexhaustible, and so many cireum- 
stances favor its use—its excellent qualities 
for architectural purposes, the facility with 
which it is worked, and the situation of 
the quarries upon the banks of a navigable 
stream, affording the means of ready trans- 
portation—it would seem that the business 
must hereafter be greatly increased ; nor 
is it easy now to determine its limits. At 
present some thirty or forty sloops and 
schooners are constantly employed, during 
the season of navigation, in transporting 
the stone to the various cities on the At- 
lantic coast, from which it is sometimes 
carried into the interior. Even in the 
city of Milwaukie, in the West, and in 
San Francisco, on the Pacific, these quar- 
ries are represented ! 

They belong, geologically speaking, to 
the great sandstone formation of the Con- 
necticut Valley, and, indeed, we may say 
of the * Atlantic slope” of the United 
States ; for it extends, though interrupted 
in places, through the States of New-Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
into North Carolina, exhibiting every- 
where the same general characters, and, so 
far as has been discovered, the same or- 
ganic remains. In Europe there are two 
principal deposits of this kind, called, 
from their supposed comparative age, the 
old and the new red sandstone. The 
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former occurs abundantly in Scotland, and 
is that so graphically described by the cold 
stone-cutter, Hugh Miller. 
corresponds more nearly with the latter, 


Our deposit 


as is determined by its fossils and other 
The the 


formation, 


characters. former lies below 


and is, therefore, 
but 


may, therefore, be 


great coal 


the older of the two; the latter lies 


mostly above it, and 
considered more recent in its origin than 
the coal. 

In the immediate vicinity of Middletown 
and Portland three 


entirely distinet in their charae- 


kinds of rocks abound, 
which are 
ters, as may be seen by the most superfi- 
observer, and the most unpracticed 

Their 


perceived by the practical geologist at a 


cial 


eve relations to each other are 


vlanee ; but, for the benefit of others, we 
vive a brief description. 


* The 


first we notice are the granitic 
rocks, which are seen all the way on 
both sides of the river, from its mouth 
nearly to Portland, as we have before 


stated. called primitive 


rocks, as being generally the oldest found 


They are often 
on the surface of the globe; but whether 
they be always so or not, they are certainly 
the oldest found in this region, and in our 
description may properly take this title. 
‘They are usually more or less crystalline in 
their structure, and are entirely destitute 
In them, however, are found 


of fossils. 


sap ric 
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AND COS QUARRY, 


exclusively the beautiful mineral species, 
the deryl, tourmaline, columbite, 1olite, epi- 
dote, kyanite, &e., tor whieh they are 
visited every summer by mineralogists 
from all parts of our country, and even 
from Europe. ‘These constitute the great 
mass of the rocks of New-England, form- 
ing everywhere the boundary of the proper 
valley of the Connecticut, and sometimes 
rising into hills of considerable hight, as 
at the east and south of Portland and Mid- 
dletown. ‘They also evidently underlie 
the whole sandstone deposit, and form 
the natural basin in which the sandstone is 
contained, like a eake in the dish in which 
it has been baked. No argument is need- 
ed to prove that it is more ancient than 
the sandstone. 

Next in the 
which extends from New-Haven, at 


sandstone, 
the 


order comes 
south, to the north line of Massachusetts, 
and is in some places several miles in 
width. It 
strata, which are but a little 


everywhere lies in regular 
inclined to 
the horizon, and the inclination very gen- 
erally is in a little 
These rocks are always of a deep 


direction a south of 
east. 
briek-red color, and are composed of grains 
of fine sand, mixed in many places with 
coarse gravel, and often pebbles of consid- 
erable size. Sometimes the rock is com- 
posed chiefly of these pebbles, which are 
cemented together by a finer material, and 
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the stone is then called conglomer- 
ate, or pudding-stone. 

These pebbles are always rounded 
and smooth, as if polished by attri- 
tion against each other, by the mov- 
ing force of water, before becoming 
cemented in their present places, and 
are not angular and rough, like the 
fragmentary masses constituting the 
refuse in a quarry, or the chips of a 
stone-cutter’s yard. In the Portland 
quarries and vicinity they are found 
to be mostly of three kinds, one of 
which is composed of a species of 
ferruginous quartz; the second of a blue 
slate, itself often containing gravel and 
smnall pebbles; and a third of flesh-color- 
ed, crystalline feldspar 

The third kind of rock characterizing 
the Connecticut Valley is the trap, or 


RELATIVE POSITION OF TRAP 


greenstone, which commences at the West | 


New-Haven, and extends in 


Rock, 


ridges, diagonally, across the valley, in a 


in 


northeasterly direction, to Mount Holyoke, 
in Massachusetts. 
green or black color, is unstratified and 
uncrystalline, and often contains cavities, 


in which other mineral species are found, 


It is always of a dark | 


as calcareous spar, prehnite, and datholite. | 


This rock, which constitutes the 
ridge seen at a distance, to the west, from 
the Portland quarries, geologists affirm, 


with great assurance, is of still more re- 


cent origin than the sandstone, having 
been forced up in a melted state through 


The 


ridges formed by this rock, in the Connec- 


both the granite and the sandstone. 


ticut Valley, whenever they attain any 
considerable elevation, are very uniformly 
found, on the east side, to present to view 
a gradual slope, while, on the west side 
they form often a nearly perpendicular 
front. On 
strata rest against the trap, being much 
to the 
where, as if their western edges had been 


the east side the sandstone 


more inclined horizon than else- 
raised up by some force which thrust up 

the trap; but on the west side the trap 
overlies the sandstone. A case exactly 
similar to this is found in the Palisades, 
on the Hudson River, with only this dif- 
ference, that here the perpendicular front 
is presented to the east. Persons ascend- 
ing the river, when the water is low, 
may plainly see the sandstone strata on 
which the Palisades (composed of trap) 
repose, like the walls of a building upon 


their foundation. The above cut rep- 


high | 
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resents an ideal section of one of these trap 
ridges, from east to west, the observer being 
supposed to be looking south. It shows the 
position of the strata of sandstone, on the 
opposite sides of the ridge, in relation to 
the mass of trap rock. 

Further, it is believed that when these 
vast masses of trap rock were foreed up, 
the whole region was covered with water. 
In our own day, we know that similar 
masses have been raised by subterranean 
action in the Mediterranean Sea, and in 
other parts of the world, thus forming 
islands, some of which remain permanent, 
while others have again disappeared. 
Now, if the waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea should if the 


whole region in which this sea is situated 


hereafter subside, or 


should be raised above the general level of 
the ocean, these islands would appear as 
hills or mountains, more or less elevated. 

The gradual slope of these trap ridges 
in the Connecticut Valley, on the east side, 


| and the perpendicular front on the west, is 


a natural result of the eastern inclination 


of the strata, the semi-fluid mass, as it 
burst through the strata, lifting some of 
the upper ones to the east, and flowing 
out over the top of those on the west side. 

When the earth is removed from the 
surface of the rock, in the Portland quar- 
the 


surface is everywhere found 


ries, 
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polished and smooth, except that it is 
by very distinct 
In 
every part of the quarries these stri# are 
very nearly in a north and south direction. 

Besides the tracks of animals, found at 
various places in the sandstone of the 
Connecticut Valley, some of which have 
been described, there are other facts tend- 


more or less striated 


markings, as represented in the cut. 


ing to show some of the circumstances of 


that ancient time. 





CATOPTERUS GRACILIS, 


Here is the figure of a fish, which was 
found in the sandstone strata, a little dis- 
tance from the Portland quarries. It pos- 
sesses the characteristics of the fishes of 
that early period, -and has been named 
C'atopterus Gracilts. 

The next cut represents a block of stone, 
now lying near the office of the Middlesex 
Company, in Portland. 
several tons weight, and in its upper sur- 


face are what appear to be the remains of 


a log of wood, some six feet in length, and 
inches in diameter at 
Near the middle it is con- 


some fifteen 
largest part. 
siderably bent downward. 
Other portions of the same 
by the 


not 


found 
but 


tree were 


workmen, were 
preserved. 

* It is remarkable that as 
yet we have, in the sand- 
stone, fewer indications of 
vegetable than of animal 
life. We 
figure of a fossil plant, 


also give a 
found in a pebble, from 
the “drift,” or soil, not 
tar from the 
The species has not been 


quarries. 


determined. 
But a few 
tions, not heretofore 


considera- 


no- 


It is a mass of 
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ticed, now require our attention. These 
impressions, denominated “ footprints,” if 
they be really ‘“ what they seem,” must, of 
course, have been made upon what was 
then the surface, though now they are 
found many feet below, in the solid strata. 
So, also, the surface of soft mud, when it 
received the impression, must have been 
very nearly on the saine level with the 
surface of the for, in the first 
place, the animal could not make them 
where the water was 

of any 

depth; and, second- 

under 
general 


water; 


considerable 
ly, if made 
water, 
thing they must have 


as a 


been obliterated, and 
would not remain for 
our inspection. The 
probability that 
most or all of them, 
especially those best 


is, 


preservy ed, were made 
upon the soft 
after being left by 


mud, 


the spring freshet, so that the surface be- 
came hardened by the sun before a new 
deposit was made upon it by the next 


succeeding flood. The track, itself, would 


| then be in a condition to receive the de- 


posit of mud upon it, forming the cast; 


| and both, consequently, would be preserved 


| 
the | 


in the most perfect state. 

But there is a difficulty in our way. 
These footprints occur in strata at different 
depths from the present surface of the rock ; 
that is, in strata, one of which is perpendicu- 
larly above another; and if each stratum, 
as it was thrown down, constituted the sur- 
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FOSSIL PLANT. 
can strata, 
above another, have 

level with the sur- 


time, how 
feet 
same 


at the 
which is many 
all been on the 
face of the water ? 

Manifestly it can have been only by 
the gradual settling of the strata, as 
they were found, that many different 
strata, as each in turn is deposited, and 
same time, 


face, 


80 


exists as soft mud, is, at the 
on nearly the same 
the sea. 

Thus led, 
that which is known, and 
monstration, to that which before was en- 
tirely unknown; and if 
are not always susceptible of demonstra- 


are we step by step, from 


capable of de- 
our conclusions 


tion, yet are they rendered so extremely 
probable, that the mind is satisfied to re- 
ceive them as certain. And how are our 
conceptions of the magnificence and grand- 
eur of the Creator’s works enlarged by 
such contemplations! It is true, it may 
not be such a system as in our own imagin- 
ation we might suppose ourselves would 
have devised ; 
gations we are more and more inclined to 
exclaim, How manifold are the works of 
the Creator: 
them all!” 
Buried deep beneath the earth we see 
The moving 


“Tn wisdom hast thou made 


the records of former years. 
the falling rain, have left 
So ages may pass away, 


bird and beast, 
their impress. 
and the footprints of our being will be 
visible in ereation. Man may not, but 


the eye of God will mark them with un- 
erring certainty. 


one of 


level as the water of 


but in extending our investi- | 


| 
| 
| 


| fall, to go down to the 





| moment, 


SONG. 


THE GONDOLIER’S SONG. 


HE wives and children of the fisher- 
men of the Adriatic are said, at night- 
sea-shore of the 


Chioggia, Malamocco, Palestrina, and the 
Lido, and shout their well-known and not 
unmusical songs, until each can distinguish 
in the distance through the twilight, over 
the waves, the husband’s and father’s pe- 
culiar response. 

But nowhere is the gondolier’s song so 
indeseribably charming as on the Grand 
Canal of a moonlight, midsummer night. 
This is the great salon musicale of Venice ; 


| and, upon principles of acoustics, is admi- 


rably calculated to highten harmonious 
effect. The silence of the night, the gon- 


| dola gliding noiselessly over a waveless 





surface which acts like a harmonic mirror 
on the voice; the fagades of marble pal- 
aces on either side, with their overhanging 
balconies, their open portals, their endless 
halls and galleries, and their leafy gardens 
beyond, augmenting without echo the in- 


tensity of the sounds, all concur to aid 
effect. At midnight you stand on the 


Pergolo of the Palazzo Buzinello, oppo- 
site the Posta, the ancient Palazzo Grim- 


ani. You hear the accord of distant 
voices rising on the still night. A choir 


of gondoliers in their barques are slowly 
ascending from the Molo, half a mile be- 
low, and singing ‘“ La Biondina” as they 
Nearer nearer, by 
no match, the 


advance. nearer, a 
crescendo which 
barque and the darcarola approach : 
on the ear, until, 


the song 


art can 
louder 
and louder rise the notes 
at length, beneath your balcony, 
has attained its fortzsstmo. It passes; the 
rougher sounds soften; they lessen ; they 
lessen as the barque ascends. At length it 
is beneath the Rialto arch, which, for a 
with its echoes, augments and 
rounds the air. It passes on; it turns the 
the stream; it dies it 
You hear no more ; 


winding of 
it is home! 


away ; 
is dead ; 
but you listen still : 
entranced—your very soul absorbed in the 
departed harmony. You draw a long 
breath; you speak to the friend at your 
sounds to you harsh ; 
and for hours 


you listen—hushed— 


side ; 
you relapse into silence ; 
after, those sweet melodies play like a 
rapture around your heart. And your 
thoughts—they are far, far away—away 
from the grand Old World, away over the 
wide wild ocean—away—at your home! 


your voice 
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THE 


out 


loftier 


To was hardly a breath of air 
rustle 


of the the 


branches of the stately trees that lined the 


heavens to 


river’s side, as our vessel, urged on by the 
pressure of air upon her top-gallant and 
royal sails, and assisted materially by a 
favorable tide, progressed rapidly up the 
vlorious Menam—that river of the distant 
kingdom of Siam which traverses the whole 
extent of country from north to south, and 
rushes into the sea a noble stream, deep 
the 


stars 


and wide enough to accommodate 


the The 


shone brightly overhead, despite the bright 


largest fleets in world. 
and golden light of the summer’s moon in 


that distant eastern clime; the waters of 


the reflective as a 
but 


Wave; 


river were ealm, and 
above 
the 


immovable, 


mirror; there was not a star 


had its counterpart below 


the one was and 


the 


tranquil 


while other was restless and ever- 


changing 


‘lo watch the latter was a source of end- 


FLOATING 


CITY OF STAM. 


less thought. It was the embodiment of 
Heber’s poetic strain :— 
* Reflected in the lake, I love 
To see the stars of heaven glow— 
So tranquil in the sky above, 
in the below.” 


So restless Wave 


that was reflected 
that and 
The thick low mangrove 


Nor was this light all 


upon those waters on serene 
beautiful night. 
bushes that studded the water’s edge on 
each side were literally teeming with 
countless millions of fire-flies, which, as the 
breath of the zephyr swept by, expanded 
their wings, the better to secure a footing 
then the 


intense and brilliant light upon their tails 


on the trembling leaves, and 


shot out like a flash of sudden lightning, 
Not 


all the diamonds of famed Goleonda’s mine, 


and as suddenly disappeared again. 


set with purest emeralds, could compare 
with the brillianey of these minute creatures 
when their myriads of tiny lamps shone 
forth from among the bright green leaves. 
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The night wore on, and still our vessel 
majestically swept the waves, and still the 
tars and moon shone bright, and the river- 
decked with living lights. 
breath morning — first 


were 
the 
harbinger of coming « 


] 
s1des 


(non, of 
lay—came wafting 
rich odors from the fields and plains and 
mountain-sides of Siam—the sweet incense, 
as it were, of the grateful earth refreshed 
ry the heavy fall of the night dew. If 
there was anything to detract from the 
pleasurable enjoyment of such a night, it 
was the swarms of musketoes that invaded 
the vessel and buzzed around us incessantly, 
leaving the venom of their poisoned darts 
on our smarting hands and still more pain- 
The cool breath 
of morning proved, however, a balm to 


fully wounded faces. 


these 


stings, and the plagues of the night 
Withdrew as the first gray tint of dawn ap- 


peared in the east. The river wound ina 


very serpentine course, in some parts so 
t 


that we eould barely distinguish ob- 


wide 


posite shore. 


jects on tne Op} 


time a legion of crows awoke, and, 


clamoring noisily to each other, proclaimed 
aloud the birth of another day. Flights of 
se thievish birds flew overhead in every 


lirection, cawing joyously in expectation 
ofan cariy breakfast. Five minutes more, 
and seores of noisy sparrows were twit- 


The day had now 
‘lared that 


tering to each other. 


fuirly broke, and the pilot dec 

we within a mile of the celebrated 

fLoatine Ciry or Sram. The river was 
and deep, and the ship s tiled merrily 





from shore to shore as the morning breeze 


freshened. Sometimes before we tacked, 
ihe bowsprit would run right into the 
center of a forest of mangroves, to the 
liscomfort and alarm of troops of wild 


Ex- 
pectation was now on the tptoe, for none 


‘ 
t 


of us had ever been in Siam before. 


monkeys and countless paroquets. 


At lencth the breeze stiffened, and a bend 
ind fair for our 


y 


} 


in the river making the 


progress, away spun the ship like a happy 


courser who knew it was close upon its 


end. We rounded one lofty 


pourney s 


forest-clad point, the sun at the same 
moment casting the glorious mantle of his 
light over the scene, and before we knew 


id got there, we found 


exactly how we h: 
ourselves sailing in a ship of eight hundred 
tons through the main street of Bangkok, 
capital the kingdom of 
What a singular and beautiful sight here 


On each side 


the « of Siam ! 


of us, 


burst upon our view! 
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as far as the eye could see, were countless 
little houses, neatly painted, and all floating 
upon the surface of the smooth waters, by 
bamboo 


means of strongly-constructed 


behind these again, in the distance, 


rose the stately spires of the various 


rafts ; 


pagodas or watts, sparkling in the early 
sunshine like costly gems; while far be- 


| yond all these was descried the solitary 


About this 


palace of the king of Siam, looming like 


some giant’s castle above the pigmy 
habitations that surrounded it. In the 
houses all was life, bustle, and confusion. 


Chinamen, with gay silk dresses and long 
pigtails, were shouting and screaming to 
one another as some vessel, incautiously 
moored in the river, swung heavily round 
to the tide, threatening to annihilate their 
old 


armed themselves with long bamboo poles, 


fragile tenements; Siamese women 


to be prepared for an emergency and shove 
intruders ; Burmese 
were speculating in beetle-nut; natives 


off any unwelcome 
of India were bartering with captains of 
Cochin China junks for the flesh of newly- 
slain alligators; while in the midst of this 
babel of languages and costume to 
the hat the 
American missionary, and the close-crop- 


was 


be seen broad-brimmed of 


ped pate of the Capuchin friar, laboring 
even in this distant land. 

But the scene of activity to be witnessed 
in the floating houses was far surpassed by 
the moving tumult upon the river. Large 
Chinese junks, with a complement of full 


two hundred men, were hallooing, and 


beating gongs, and hoisting up their anchors ; 
others, that had only just arrived, were 
equally busy about their moorings; Hurope- 
an ships, of all sizes and nations, were 
hoisting 


in cargo or landing imported bale 


ei 


coods; while numberless canoes, chiefly 


moved about by women and girls, were 
paddling to and fro in all directions, laden 
with various sorts of commodities for ap- 


Now 


yrgeously-painted canoe with gilt 


parel or for household consumption. 
re 


igure-head, and twenty men paddling it, 


came a 
{ 
bearing some nobleman from his mansion 
then 
aspiring boat, with ten or a « 


to the king’s palace : came a less 


lozen meage? 
individuals clad in bright yellow apparel 

these were a body of Siamese priests, 
for their 
Next came a canoe bearing a 


going on a begging excursion 
dayly food. 
gentleman clad very lightly indeed, even 


in so warm a climate as Siam. This was 


Chinese pork butcher, resting on his 
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le, and who as we pass hails us in an | neatly-painted apartments—a hall or sit- 
tongue, Inquiring possibly whether | ting-room, a bedroom, and an office: the 
ve d ivthing in his line to-day. first about eight feet square ; the second, 
( ne I t tollow, laden and piled to such HVC 5 the third, three at t halt 
to peril their equilibrium, and | There are windows and doors in ever 
t } ftuily manage d by solitary women direction, and in front of the house th 
, Who are the venders of fruits, i little verar 1 With a wooden | 
I fish, cooked and raw meats, | trade—a very necessary precaution fo 
, i, in short, all the luxuries of nger on a dark night, as he miocht 
Iife. | easily by mistake ste p trom this verandah 
B { by, as we make our way, there | into eight fathom water and a rapid tide 
emendous hubbub right ahead; | The furniture is of the simplest description, 
the tumult grows louder, and is | consisting of a table, a few chairs and a 
‘ 
f 1 ( 
| iS WE e coming to an anche ( file 3 Tor papers id some spapers, T S se 
nwhuile running down like a sluice, | constitutes the furniture of our countryman. 
11 m of floating who yet probably is worth not far short 
ve iccidentally broke from their moor- of twenty thousand pounds, with Ww *h 
e seen heaving in sight between | amount, when doubled, he will one d 
nks and a Siamese man-of-war. | visit his native land. 
Uh taunts of these runaway houses he next house, into whieh you can 
( eaming and gesticulating frantieally, | easily tep from the verandah, belongs to 
nd flourishing long poles which seem to | the 1e establishment, and is allotted to 
i destruction to the occupants | the servants for culinary and other domestic 
{ t laine tsand canoes. Now they | pr rposes n size it resembles the other. s ™ 
ofa ship’s cable, but anon they are | and contains as many rooms: the sery 
1; now they sweep by us like} sleep in one and cook in another, wh 
»1 ( ‘ upon a race id | the third apartmer erves fo OVISI1OI 
l l ore they have d Sappeared Hlavin visited these two houses, we | ve 
co nd will t seen or heard T i tair cone tion of everv othe house 
fs till the next favorable tide imong the seventy or ¢ ty thousand 
\d eously for them, the river has | dwellings uch constitute the f My 
>] sand t rs that they will eity of B ok ihere is only t 3 
) itup by some projecting | differen hat whereas our host is oblie 
( clore y go much furthe tO main n two houses to compl te h \ 
‘ t m th ( umstanee tl est hment, mast of tl native eontel 
| surely ¢ y them out to sea themselve W 1 One In one oom they 
1 farewell to M Chin ian and all sit, and eat, and drink 1a thie t \ 
! noo The excitement oc- Il sleep te etl nd th ad serve S 
( bY this runaway detachmen ot l VW eho ( oO m I I; most 
l le ior s h things are of eve man 1s ! ome way ¢ ot con 
ai) ocel en in nakok ; Lhe nected with trace , and will se I] or barter 
P venders are again busy erying! anything in his house, from his own 
ods, and th people have subsided | daugh o the favorite pet rat, which all 
. re nto the com] itive calm ol the slamesc¢ Keep, ind which pre ( 
‘ ty life, When we step into the ship’s | them from the intrusion of other vermin 
eedily landed—I be r | m | of its own species, by expelling them 
{ n ed to the floating house a t ¢ s 
l the fl that has braved ; It is now long past twelve, and havin 
ve waving over his resi- | breaktasted rather earlier than usual. w 
»we may eaiculate, with brother | are beginning to Inquire anxiously about 
j than, that our friend is a Britisher luneh. Gy and by the loud notes of 
lin no ¢ S 3 1 ¢ hew gq ‘ npet awaken e stillness t & rei 
e fi ng we il { floating \ e r to ascertain t 
uu i Uh ell ] tl l | ind ire gv ( 
' 
t 
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ly assured 


that it is only to apprise the 


world at large that his gracious majesty 


has been pleased to dine, and that he ac- 
ordingly condescends to grant his royal 


permission to his subjects to do so like- 


vise. There is immediately a stir among 
the platters of our Siamese neighbors, and 
very grateful odors of many nice things ; 
so, having the king’s permission, we sit 


down to lunch and enjoy a sample of Siam- 
First 


the durian, large and stately, reckoned by 


ese fruits ant comes 


| vege tables. 


Eastern be truly delicious. 


epicures to 


Faugh arry it away and bury it, or 


river; burn perfumes in 
room, or bring chloride of lime, for the 


h of that fruit is enough to make one 


But Man- 


stene 


faint. what have we here 2 


rosteins, ramboteens, plantains of all sizes 
ind colors, the luscious mango, and innu- 
merable other truly delicious fruits. Na- 


ture has indeed been bountiful to the soil 
of Siar As for the vegetables, how an 
epicure would gloat over them: never 
we 1 things tasted in the cold north! 
[' fowls, the ducks, and the river and 


ut the meat is 


Wi ll, it 


ll excellent ; | 


M4 | , 
Sea-fisit are 


badly flavored, and in withal. 


is not much to be regretted, for the less 
meat you eat, the healthier you are likely 
to be in such a hot climate as Siam. At 
len ly lunch is over, and though we hav 
feasted luxuriously, there is hardly a native 
! | that has not had as good 
Che sultry heat of the day has now be- 
i ense, and all employment is sus- 
| led not a boat is to be seen on the 
river; not a man, woman, or child, ts 


Io} 


Vis le In tae verancdans 





houses, for the doors are all shut and the 
nmates are fast asleep: they are having 
the davly siesta; and s is the um- 
vi ! Jassitude that pre Is, that howeve 

re lutely we bear up against it for a tim 

slee ) eventually overcomes us, ind SO We 
also slumber in the cool, ple isant shade of 


floating house, lull the rippling 


of the water beneath and round the raft on 


vh 1 we float. Three o’clock comes, 
nd the doetor arrives; not the medical 
D breeze, so desig- 
na ie beneficial and 
ex sure to produce 
I 

| ts We aceord- 
( idy to prose “ 

ut 
r nvestigations, 





SIAM. oi 
then, just step into this canoe, taking care, 
Now 
of 


miles an 


however, that you do not tilt it over. 
we 
the 


hour. 


are paddling along the shady side 
river the rate of 
What’s that 2 a boat-load of sugar 


at several 
coming from the 
Li 
pel 
what a 
be! 


mens of its riches—elephants’ and tigers’ 


interior for shipment to 
U boat 


that? another 
destination. 


and with 


the Why, 


wealthy country this Siam must 


V ¢ rpool 
per tor same 


Kivery shop we pass exhibits speci- 


tusks, gamboge and indigo, spices of every 


variety, rice, drugs, lead, and other pre- 


cious ore—ali brought from the interior, 


where also th ‘re are countless sugar-cane 


plantations and whole tracts of country 
laid out with rice-fields. Rieh, however, 


as Siam is in various productions, we need 
hardly 


hardly remind our readers that it is en- 


veloped in the shades of heathen darkness ; 
but h 


who are b 


in the field, 
hat 


ch we are passing is the mission- 


ippily there are laborers 
sy sowing preelous seed. fy 


g] 
house wh 
ary establishment: the little wooden houses 


these be ne vole nt men look 


‘ial fa- 


occuple d by 


comfortable and neat, and as a spe 


vor they are permitted to be built upon 
‘ra firma. \t was our host (who is him- 
self building a perfect palace on the banks) 
t procured for them this exemption; for, 
| rule, none in Bangkok, save 
hichest 
are permitted to build upon the soli 
(mons of 


doctor, a schoolmaster, and a 


as a genera 


the royal family and the nobles, 





cround, 


these evangelization 


proneers 


printer ; 


is a 


paddle along we encounter one 


ssionaries distributing Siamese 


the natives: while a little 


uNnong 





down we pass the doctor's shop, 





and sees patients, and dis- 


tributes medicines gratuitously. Yonder, 


10, we are sorry to see, is the Roman 


‘ } ¥ | } 
Catholic chapel; for Rome seems to de- 


) 
rotestant 


licht to tread in the footsteps of I 
missionaries, and mingle tares with their 
wheat. 


Wi ha 


amese temples, and 


ve now arrived at one 


re permitted to survey 


it both outside and inside; the court-y urd 


is spacious and well paved, abounding with 


#) 


flower-vases and grotesque-looking images 
of every conceivable bird, beast, and rep- 


tile. The temple itself is a stately build- 


ing, with a lofty, eapacious central room, 


surrounded by smaller ones allotted to the 
} ests nee nse-rods are burn ne the e 


old in | 


silver tapestry. and the 


I 


same costly materials, set with 


images 
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are about to re- 


As we 


trace our steps, our attention is arrested 


precious stones 


by a concourse of pt ople conure mate d in 
the front court-yard, and who we find are 
The dead 


} 
il, 


busy preparing for a funeral. 
man is laid upon a lofty bier, under whic 
in a species of oven, are piled fagot upon 


fagot of firewood, while garlands of flowers 


are tastefully arranged over the richly- 
worked linen cloth that hides the corpse 
rom view. We hurry away from the spot 
and get into our canoe, In doing which a 
bystander tells us that the dead man was 
alive and hearty at eight o’clock this 
morning. Cholera, however, had marked 


him for its victim. paddle away, 


As we 


the dense smoke rose up high into the air 


like a white column against the clear blue 
sky, and by the time that we reached home 


again, doubtless all that remained of the 


robust man who had opened 


his 


health, 


eyes to 


daylight that morning in little 


dreaming of death, was a handful! of ashes 
scattered far and wide by the fresh breez 
of evening—a solemn theme indeed for 
thought and reflection ! 

Before reaching home, having a permit, 


we visit the te mpl s of the two white ele- 


phants, so much venerate d by the 
Ifere idolatry is | 


of regu d, for 


Siamese. 
ivish indeed in its tokens 
the rooms where these huge 
reatures are kept are carpeted 


1d ] 


gold and silver-wrought mats, 


soon soiled and worn out by the 


heavy tread of the ele phauts To keep 
these in order forms a considerable item 
in the treasury expenditure, and causes a 

trl waste of money 
yy the time we reach our host's float- 
in e again, the sun is far in the west; 
but t ve presents a lively scene once 
more Beside the shipping, and the boat 
and canoes, there are shoals of ducks and 
nd other domestic water-fowl, 


r to their domestic homes, trom 


Ld foraging amone the bulrushes that 
( t banks of the many small outlets 
of’ t ver. But these are not the only 
swim ; for, the labors of the day being 
( en, women, and children take to 
t ( with small distinetion of rank 
or Sex hey all bathe in their clothe 
hey go about when dressed, and 
‘ r out of the water they cluster 


round a fire, and so let their clothes dry 


Yet seldom or 


se umphibious people eat *h cold 


n swim well, and so entirely 


never do 


a juatic 


AL 
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are they in their habits, that though the 


houses are linked together with chains, 


and are easy of ingress or egress by sim- 


ply passing from one verandah to anotl 


ler, 
a Siamese will invariably step into his 
small canoe, although he has only to call 
The 


three or four deep, 


upon a neighbor three doors off. 
houses are in rows of 


with spaces between each, and intersecting 
channels between every eighth or tenth 


house—the latter being the number usually 


| 


linked together, and moored at each ex- 


tremity to poles of immense size and 


sirength driven deeply into the bed of the 








river at low-water ebb. 
And now our day’s exploits are over, 
and the sun sets. Crows are flying over- 


head to their roosting-places; hideous- 


looking tokays (a spotted lizard peculiar to 
croaking from the dark walls 


ht gathers round 


Siam) are 
are | > fl »_} 
of the Toating-houses : 


the 


hig 
star twinkles faintly 
the 


us rapidly first 


from afar, and simultaneously whole 


city and the shipping burst into one mag- 


illumination. It is the Chinese 


Red, 


is displ 


aoe 
bs stoons of light 


nificent 


feast of the lantern. blue, 


every colored light ived in every 
imaginable direction. 
hang from the yards of the Siamese ships 


{ 


and the Chinese junks ; the verandahs of 


the floating-houst s have festoons also, and 
the state ly spires of the pagodas are one 
rich mass of light. We look up toward 
heaven, and behold countless wonderful 
lights there ve look around us, and pei 
ceive there, too, many artificial lights 
we look below us, in the calm blue waters 
of the Menam, and the lights there re- 
flected are beyond computation: even in 
Ul! r the fire-fly shows it tiny lamp. 
here is but one glorious light wanting, 
ind that is the light of the true knowledas 
of the IS] ]! M LV t soon be st pp d. 
lhe present king of Siam, who has only 
just sueceeded to the throne, is an ae- 
complished scholar. As one proof of his 
desire for improvement, he has sent his 


own sons, and also persuaded many of the 
principal men of Siam to send their chil- 
dren for edueation to Sing ipore. He 


seems disposed 


to ald every effort for th 


benefit of his pe ople. 


++ m+ 


which chiefly arises 


4 
tidieule, 


Ripicut 


from pride, is but a selfish passion at best, 
i gross pleasure, and too rough an enter- 
tainment for those who are highly polished 


and refined. 
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EDITORIAL VARIETIES 
—* We know 
Ww.” Whether it 
l with j ys or sorrows, smiles or tears, 


sickness or health, 1 


what shall be on 
me to us 


FUTURITY. not 


lorr< will c 








prosperity or adversity, 


or death, is a matter of entire uncertainty. 





Every dawning day of our being is to us a 
sealed letter, only to be « 1ed when the morn- 
ing dawns, and its perusal first finished when 
the knell of n l iim its depart- 
ire. The pas ise an index 
to the future, 1 it communi- 
ates the 1 st imperiect ¢ 

ook th confidence for the risi 


yw's sun; but it is by no 
ims have 























Sialy ha | not certain; f f 
uN yy 1 pproacl a time when the 
t of da be extinguished, and “ suns 
I tnoy ‘ 
| 
lll t 
sis 
d 
it 
Kven w 
y tl 
M ! i 
I : .* Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough w them as we will.” ‘* Man’s heart 
deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his 
te} er And who ean trace the Almighty ? 
who can understand His way? ‘The kee ives 
no tur w in th ocean: the wing no in 
the air: and G d’s “way is in the 4, and 
his) path in the great waters, and (his) foot- 
ps are not k n Dark and impenetrabl 
to human vision is the vail that hangs over the 
ture To pierce it, the eye of a seer must | 
ven us of God 
T myement is the 
iatom and love Yes! it MK 
r ful I ither that draws the screen ind shuts 
it from | nes of to-morrow. 
Who wou the future? Who could 
ish to 1} | ills that must be- 
i ! im insane hand that 
1 tea ve n-provide d vail, and 
uze into ries of the future. 
I rs 1at in the sunny days 
childhood we were ignorant of the woes that 
we since yisited us. We would not have 
kr 1 them for a world. They would have 





laughing face into all 
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the gravity of age. They would have dispelled 
all the bright visions of hope that made youth 
so buoyant. Illusions they may have been— 
aérial castles—but they filled our soul with joy, 
and for them we thank our God. <A thousand 
times have we adored our Maker as we have 
thought of our bridal hour, when we clasped 
to our heart our first young love, and called 
It was almost 


her ours. Our joy was replete. 


an ecstasy. But what would have been the 
effect had it been revealed to us in that hour 
that a few months would see the form we loved 
enshrouded, encoffined, entombed! We knew 


it not. We drank the cup of joy unmingled, 
It was so much saved. Tell us, parent,—tell 
us, fond mother, What were thy thoughts when 
thou didst embrace thy first-born? tell us of 
its brief bright life; tell us how beautifully its 
re unfolding; paint to our eye 
its ig face, and let us hear its prattle. 
Was thy soul not blest in that babe? But hadst 
thou known its after sufferings; had some as- 
trologer cruelly revealed its early death—what 
then Coul’st thou have smiled when it 
dark shadow of com- 
this happy scene 


little powers we 





smiled? Would not the 
ing events have settled upon 


with a led only by the darkness 





gloom parallel 
was God’s wisdom and goodness, 
hid from thee the future, and gave 
nany day months of blessed- 
ness, A knowledge of your approaching loss 





Ss and 


n the sorrows of bereavement a 
“Suificient unto the day is 


would have give 





the evil thereof.” 

How amazx iy the desire to sean the futur On 

ild naturally think that Christians would L 
NOSsess ed of such confidence in the wisdom and 
coodness of God that the simple fact that he 
had hidden the future would satisfactorily de- 
termine the folly and guilt of any attempt to 
fathom it. But no. The world is full « 
rers, and soothsayers, and fortune-t 


D 
‘ 





dreamers, and spirit-mediums ; some chil- 
dren of God are sometimes lured into their 


haunts for an infamous purpose. Can this be 
? Ts it no small thing to thwart the 
designs of Jehovah? Is there no guilt in at- 
tempting to tear down the 
between you and misery borrowed from the 
ture? God has determined for your good that 
you shall not know the future; but your con- 
duct says, I wi/l know. In spite of God I will 
penetrate the mystery. Reckless of God and 


failing, of course, 


innocent 


barriers which lie 


lu- 


+ 
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consequences you rush on 
ttempt— 


t 


deceived, it may be, by sole 
guilt of 


in your a 
—but incurring all the 








ml 
su There can be no apology for this; 
not in your curiosity or distress, ‘The one 


should be curbed, the other relieved at a throne 
of grace. What could surpass the impiety of 
Saul, who avowed the wickedness of his heart in 
resorting to the witch of Endor? He said 
stantially, that he had prayed to God without 
relief, then had recourse to the 
“Saul answered, I am sore distressed; for the 


me, and God is 


sul- 
} 
devil. 


and 


war against 
rted from me, and answeréth me no n 


Philistines make 





neither by prophets nor by dreams; therefore 


called thee.’ 1 Samuel xxviii, 15, 


I hav 


But if any man would see the guilt of a re- 
i for him the fu- 
holy word. 


s to divit 





iod’s 
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In Fosbrooke (Br. Jon., p. 286) is the follow- 





1d for an hour-glass still rem in many 











A rector of Bibury (in Gloucestershire) used | moving i 
vo hours, regularly turning the glass. After i let fal i l 
ieebrpcreades crignip. Boe x ngs, gr After | and let fall a drop of water into the ear, when 
ie esquire of the p 1 withdrew, smoaked | — F i ic] 
and returned to the blessing.” the pain became most intense, which we wer 
} ‘ \ 


satistied was produced by a moving insect. We 


In 1681 a sect arose, calling themselves ; 
ly furnished us 
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1] ” . | umazement of the doctor, ar tort 
die blessing. 
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LITERARY RECORD. a7U 


Yet thousands will hail this new iblication | engravings. It is a worthy contribution to our 


literature. 








with joy. Dr. Carey will never be forgotten for 
in Oriental literature. He was the 
first to reduce many of the languages of Eastern 





his lab PampuLets.—We haye received parts nine, 
ten, and eleven of the works of Shakspeare, 
with the restored text, from Redfield, 110 


Nassau-street. We haye before commended 


India to a system, and his Sanscrit Grammar 
was a work of immense labor. His Bengali 
Grammar superseded all others, and, we believe, . : 

Beer $ eS . the work, 


remains the standard; 1 his dictionary of 





iluable to his sue- We have also received the f 
cessors. He moreover translated, and caused to phlets: The New-York Medical Gazette and Jour- 
be printed, many portions of the Scriptures into | nal of Health, edited by Dr. Reese; t 


the Indian dialect. His literary lab 








rs were of Literature, published by the Belles 
but not more extraordinary | Union Society of Dickinson Seminary; t 


truly su 





than 
Minister in 


which, for the most part, ris’s excellent Address before the Union Mis- 


trials and sacrifices as a | Carolina University Magazine; Profes 





book before us is one of great interest, hand- Michigan: the Distr 


was the scene of his missionary labors. The  sionary Society of Inquiry, in the University of 
ict School Journal of Ed 
somely illustrated with a likeness of the Doctor ucation of the State of Iowa, edited by R. R. 


and his Pundit, his birth-plac 





, and other | Gilbert, &c., &e. 
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#iteratn Recory. 


Cotteciate.—The Triennial Catalogue of the | three hundred and sixty-nine students during 











Newbury Female Collegiate Institute, issued by | the year. 

the Esthetic Society, Newbury, Vermont, is at The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and 
hand. Under the presidency of Rey. Joseph | Students of Mount Union Seminary and Normal 
E. King, A. M., this institution seems to be pros- | School for the year ending June 17, 1853, 0. 


1) 


pering. Its graduates and under-graduates are | N. Hartshorn, A. M., Prin ipal, 

he Annual Catalozue of Brookvi 
We have received from Rey. Alphonso Rol- | Brookville, Indiana, Rey. 'T. A. Goodwin, A 
lins, A. M., the Catalogue of the Officers and | ] 


ne hundred and tive in number. ‘I 





resident. We judge this seminary to be in 











of i 

Students of Delaware College, Newark, Delaware, prosperous condition, and wish our friend Good- 

Rev. W. 5. F. Graham, President. During the | win great suecess. 

past year one hundred and fifty-three students Danville Seminary, Danville, Illinois, Rev. 
Ls een connected with the institution in | Oliver S. Munsell, A. M.. Principal, has two 
ts diff t departments. hundred and six students, a good course of 
The Cat ie of the Greensboro’ Female Col- | study, and we should think from their catalogue 

G ! ro’, North Carolina, Rey. Charles | a rospect of fulness 

KF. Deems, President, is before us. This insti- Annual Catalogue of Oakland Female 
ution appears to be in a prosperous condition, | Se ry, Hillsborough, Ohio. ‘This institution 

wit hundred under-graduates, twelve grad- | is in the fifteenth year of its existence, has 


uates, and four resident graduates, one hundred and 





irty-six students, and ap- 
I} ileventh Annual Catalogue of the Offi- pears to be in tine condition. 
cers and Students of the Wesleyan Female Col- The Ohio University at Athen 











lege of Cincinnati, Ohio, for 1852-53, A | sent us their Catal Rey. Solomon Howard, 
must excellent institution, Rev. P. B. Wilber, | D. D., with a fact of three professors, one 
\. M., President, with a strong board of in- | teacher, and one hundred and two students in 
struction. We rejoice greatly in the growing ll, present us with an institution bidding fair 
success of this instituti ‘ for usefulne , 

The Fifth Annual Cat ue and Cir r of The Catalogue of Di 
the Newark Wesleyan titute for 1853-4, | liamsport, Penn., is at 
Benedict Stone, A. M., Acting Principal, and | is under the patronag 





leacher of Ancient Languages, A fine institu- 


nieren 


three hundred and eig ity-two stu- , man, M. A., Principal. It has two hundred and 





tudents and resident graduates. 
Catalogue of Baldwin Institute, Berea, Ohio, I 
1852-3, Gersham Morse Barber, A. M., Prinei 





‘emale Collegiate Institute is 


n, Michigan. Rey. Dr. Human 





ul, t en assi s and teachers. This id is assisted by an able faculty, 

hool has had an average of one hundred and | both male and female. They report an ac 

nety-five students term during the year. gregate of tive hundred and sixty students for 
; 3 

















It appears to be doing well. the year, a greater number than was ever befor« 
I Catalogue of the Indiana Asbury Uni- in th institution. 
versity, Lucien W. Berry, D. D., President, and The Wesleyan Female Collegiate Institute, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science and Wilmington, Delaware, will rank among the 
Bil ul Literature. One of the best of the best of our institutions. Rev. George Loomis 
ylleges under t patronage of the Methodist <A. M., President, with a fine faculty, and a total 
rhey have had a total of | of one hundred and t nty-eight students. 
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The ninth section u¢ A Baptist University is to be established at 
| ‘ ie | Pella,inIowa. It will be both literary and theo- 
ners’ tax h i e | logical. A plan was formed for it at a Baptist 
ye, for the formation of more | Educational Convention recently held there. 
sand Chines t eed 
, at present visiting the Greek 
h, a ( man rt ) : 
tg . ‘ 1” s that the wh nh 
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k h 7 . dramatic art. 
l ils of n l of x 1 
| tl h 4 colored college at Bermuda is about to be 
r ealle ! ge % y organized, Some of the nobility of Engl a 
1 with one or the other. have taken hold of the matter, as also many 
whit d colo sons ‘ 
( _ lil white and colored per in America, 
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RELIGIOUS 


Religious 


a statement made by the General Agent 
American Bible Society, at a late meeting, 
it appears that the injury sustained by the 
recent fire in the Bible House is of small 
umount, much less than was at first supposed ; 
that, as it will lead to measures for in- 
d safety, it may prove rather beneficial 


therwise, 








Dr. Boardman declined the Professorship of 
Theology at Princeton, to which he was re- 
cently elected by the Assembly. 

Conversions from Popery.—Five persons re- 
nounced the errors of Popery in St. James's 


Church, Latchford, Warrington, and were re- 


ceived into communion with the ~Church of 


Engl und. 


T'he Latter Rain.—Dr. Duff, the Calcutta Mis- 
sionary of the Free Church of Neotland, stated, at 
the late meeting of the General Assembly, that 
last autumn, for first time since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, “the latter rain” had 
returned to the Holy Land. 





All the members of the 
St. Louis, who were slaveholders, have late ly 


emancipated their slaves unconditionally. 


Unitarian Society in 


g of the British Archolog- 
or the plenary indulgence 
and remission of sins of Jack Keteh,(!) granted 
by Pope Benedict AIV., was exhibited. It is 
ited some time after 1740, and is on vellum, 





in the usral form and with the usual seals, 


Joannes Catchus— Eiyues 


The Wes/eyans in Australia have erected, at a 
cost of $15,000, an “ Emigrant’s Home.” 





ious intelligence has recently 
been received from Sierra Leone. The inhab- 
itants of that Christian colony are spreading 
along the ec t 





and up the rivers, and carrying 
the leaven of Christianity into regions where 
Christ is not named, 


The news from China excites much interest 
in California, 





Christianity, it seems, is about 
dawning on that benighted country, so long 
wrapt in heathen darkness. 


The Aing of Prussia has, at his own expense, 
circulated more than two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand copies of the Bible among the troops 
of his army; and these are printed in six dif- 
ferent lang 





Among the converts in @ recent revival in 
the Preshyterian Church at Cleves, Ohio, are four 
grandchildren of the late President, Gen. Har- 
rison. 


There is considerable agitation among the 
itch clergy for an abolition of oaths. Petitions 





on the subject, numerously signed, have been 
presented to the House of Lords, through Lord 
Brougham, who, however, opposes the move- 
ment. 


In L r Canada the post-office is ke pt open 
on the 


} 


Sabbath, and is closed on the Romish 


holidays, by the same influence, 


s 





SUMMARY. 


Summary. 


In the Italian Catholic churches, during ser- 
vice-time, a fine musical passage is frequently 
rewarded by loud cries of, * Bravo, Gravissimo.”’ 
So says @ correspon lent of Dwight’s Musical 
J urnal, 


The income of the English Tract Society, the 
last year, was about $358,500, of which not 
far from $47,000 were from contributions ; the 
receipts of the American Tract Society were 
$384,627, of which $147,374 64 were donations. 


The American Tract Soci ty has, since its or- 
ganization, circulated about 500,000,000 pub- 
lications, in nearly one hundred languages and 


dialects. —— 


There are in the United States 36,000 houses 
of public worship, capable of accommodating 
15,849,896 persons—only half the actual popu- 
lation—and valued at $86,416,639. The Meth 

h 


odists have the largest number of churches. 


The gospel 1s said to be preached from the 
pulpits in Chicago in seven different languages. 
The population of the city is about 50,000, 


The London Leader says that the stability of 
the Prussian crown is menaced by religious, as 
well as political agitation. A sort of free 
thinking development of Protestantism is mak- 
ing ray Southern Germany. 
Something like the old ferment of the Anabap 
tists, without their ferocity, distinguishes the 





1 progress in 


movement, 

A correspondent of the London Record gays 
that a new edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress has 
been published, with the text so altered as to 
inculeate a theology the very opposite of Bun- 





yan’s, even teaching Puseyism! If so, a new 
sin has been committed under the sun. It 
would be more than questionable morality to 
plunder, parody, and pervert a work of Bunyan’s 
genius, in order to oppose his own views. 

The Wi 


gaved in raising the munificent sum of £100,000 


leyan Methodists of England are en- 
sterling, (nearly $500,000,) for the relief of 
some of their connectional funds, and £60,000 
(almost 


tributed. 


$300,000) have already been con- 


Churches in Philadelphia.—It is said there 


ess than twenty-five new churches 


are now not 
in course of erection, or just completed, in 
Philadelphia, ind about ten are being remod- 
eled, with a view to increased accommodations 
for their congregations. 


From the Sixth Annual Report of the faculty 
of the Methodist General Biblical Institute, we 
learn that the whole number of students who 
have attended, during the year, is 73; that 
the entire « xpenses of each student need not 





exceed $75 per annun, and that it is confi 
dently expected that the vacancy in the faculty, 
created by the election of Professor Baker to 
the episcopacy, will be filled by the Ist of Feb- 
ruary next, an election having been made. The 
property of the Institution, including confer 
ence pledges, amounts to $52,125 50, The 
Institute is located at Concord, N. Il. 
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Hotices of the Press. 


We have 
tl 


ibundant ve 
They have 


rdicts from the press respect- 
become more and more 
issue lhe Christian Wit- 
estant Episcopal,) says, “ We think 
ipest of the monthly publications.” 
r. (Kent County Atlas,) 
specting it: * We wish all our reader 
ud it: and if the gret the pa 
money, let them come to us and we ill 
them.’ rhe Indian American says, 
THE Magazine, and it | take its 
John G pronounces 
rton Sent best Magazine of its 
rhe Maine Rockland Gazette , *We 
toany of the Magazines for lid 
ind with our exchanges we think it is 
published.””. An Ohio paper (the 
We no sooner read one 
become impatient for the 
the literary monthlies.” 
limes,) after eulo- 
ds t unsolicited by 
agents, friends, but merely be- 
is fallen under our observation, and we 
Recorder) says, * We 
and Ww I 

wh are ac 
ilth says, ** It is ome 
It abounds in 

with confidence 
of its literature 
t of Christianity, which is 
sevening. It is edited by 
ress and engravings are In 
superior 
ind Journal 


rive! 
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monthly. 


challenges 


v then re 
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I it up 
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off with 


vazine with 


ommonwe 


er’s Mot . } t d t 
rhis princely mont] y of, and equal to 
HARPER, in mecha cution. Each s 
the excellen r the typ. calart. For cheap 
ir literature, T rlON MAGAZINE has no 
Fach nearly one hundred 
three quarter cents 
sueceeded in making it 
simultaneously 
need only be 
circulation. 
forms an 
very book for pub 
els, and reading- 
, the Hlustrations, 
editorial pieces 
» hours of the private 
m by which the man 
may upon 
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agency Which it 
ter of the 


Intro 
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1 editor and pub 
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it unbounded 

bound, it 
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rive 
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One 
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the chara 
Which it is 
with the 
literature, when 
Wax from 
presenting, 
writer 


heat 
ions as the 
e all praise 
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rhtened Christia 
Advocate, 


subject 


and the n 
ind character a 


merely by 


TX 
Memphis Christie 


st month! 
co cy and 
tur mmet t to all 10 desire an 
and va ) Magazine 
Chron 


litera 
interesting 


Independent 


chaste 


number of 


We have before referred to this excellent Magazine, 
and must here repeat our conviction, that it is the best 
and cheapest publication in our country. We admire its 

its pure morality, and literary characte) 
editor this side the Atlantic.—Literary 


religious tone 
It has the best 
Cabinet, Ohio. 
his 
literat 


work 


re, art 


happily 
und 


great s} t lab 


combines the departments of 
religion; and is conducted with 
li ity by its talented and indefatigablk 
Southern Methodist Quarterty. 

No family in the land, the slightest ap- 
preciation of a pure and lofty literature, should be with 
out the National.—N. W. Christian Advocate. 


The last nw f this exeellent periodical will add to 
its reputation. Mr. Stoddard continues his sketches of 
the poets, by an essay on the Life and Genius of Edgar 
Allan Poe The Rev. Dr. Curry continues his able 
article on the Life and Times of Johnson. Miss Imoget 
Merecein'’s paper on the Five Points will be found 
interesting to philanthropists. We find, also, a well 

article by the editor, on Phe Christianity 
lired by the Times,’ in which he shows most con 
that the general ineuleation of religious truth 
without its specific application to publie evils, is nota 
the Chi Pauperism, intemper 
other | necd the energetic 
of religion extracts from foreigi 
ted with judgment, and the numerous 

ly well executed.—Ewning 


editor 


possessing 


seasoned 
Req 
! 


clusively 


iche ission for 


exceedingly 


our conviction, that in 
ment, typographical appearance, 
it is unsurpassed in this country Toledo Blade, Ohio 
In the multitude of Magazines with which the country 
is flooded, none have risen more rapidly in the estimation 
of the public, or have been more deserving of popular 
favor, than this. It is certainly ‘one of the cheapest 
hoicest, and most beautiful periodicals of this prolific 
‘— Whig and Advocate. 
‘We are free to pronounce this 
respects, the best of the monthlies. It contains 
and original articles of great value; and its whole tone 
is such as a Christian parent would choose to have pei 
vade the literature which finds its way periodically intu 
his family Boston Evening Traveler. 
The 


its last 


editorial manage 
1 


and literary excellence 


at 
magazine, in many 


selected 


Christian 
issue 


Review (a Baptist Quarterly) says in 
Considering its pure religions tendeney 
its high literary character, the superior style of its em- 
bellishments, and the beauty of its letter-press, we are 
prepared to express our devided preference for it over 
any of the magazines now before the public, either new 
or old. The wood engravings are the best we have 
executed in utry. We commend this excellent 

0 our peopl 9 

The Springfield Evening Post, 
magazine is taking the front rank 
literary publications of the country 

Dr. Elliott, of the Western Christian Advocate, (Cin., 
Ohio * Several notices of it, Which we have seen, 
consider it the t in the United States It is not our 
habit, properly speaking, to puff or eulogize beyond what 
we think to be the true issues of the press. Many others 
furexcel usin eulogies. Our intention is to give a fair 
and honest view of books and pamphlets, without ex 

There is no justification for error, whethes 

or the press; and the press should 

pulpit. Those who have families 

the National Magazine for their 

rnish them with an amonnt of 
atly benefit them. In our judg 
7 is the very best that is 
Such is our decision, after 
rtunity of comparing it with all the 
of Satan issues of the press 
from the rhodes 
and those of 


seem 


this c 


Ohio, 
among 


“ This 


the choicest 


Says 


est 


sues 


vrazine 


in press 


days 
banish all 
tional Magazine, 


fam such 
and read 
character 
Without the be 
ar magazines 


similia 
” 
astful pretension of some of the three 
this isin fact amuch more meritorious 
unv of them, while at the time it is 
larless. True, it isnot so large; but its 
npels the editor to Winnow more carefaally, 
is no chaff found with the wheat We have 
iven our readers some specimens of the sterling 
be found in its pages, and promise to cater 
them from the same seurce.—Eastern Mail, 
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